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, The American publishers of this yolume, while 

they acknowledge the general accuracy of the 
author^s statements, and Sie clearness and interest 
ing nature of the information he has laboriously 
collected from so many sources, feel themselves 
obliged to enter their protest against the disparaging 
and, in their opinion, unjust remarks with which it 
is interspersed, reflecting upon the scientific French- 
men who accompanied Napoleon's expedition to 
Egypt : the reverend author has not, in their judg- 
ment, done justice either to the efforts of those 
gentlemen, or to their success. It may be true 
that much was not accomplished which might have 
been expected from the magnitude and complete- 
ness of their preparations and appointments ; but 
It is to be remembered that their time to investi- 
gate and explore was too often lamentably abridged, 
by the necessity under which they laboured of ac- 
companying the rapid movements of the army: 
and no unprejudiced man will or can deny that the 
results of theu* exertions were highly important, 
and ^eiy honourable to themselves, when fairly 
estimated with a reasonable consideration for the 
difficulties and embarrassments with which they 
\ had to contend. 

' ' Kiw-ToRK, Augvut^ 1831. 

414220 



PREFACE. 



The object of this Tolume is to present to the 
reader, in a condensed form, an account of all that 
is known respecting Egypt, both in its ancient and 
in its modem state. The history alone of such a 
country could not fail to be highly interesting to 
every one who has any curiosity to mark the pro- 
gress of the human race in civilization and learn- 
ing, and more especially the beginnings of society 
at that earliest period to which the writings of un- 
inspired annalists carry back the mind of the con- 
templative student. It has indeed been our main 
endeavour to represent the genius and astonishing 
acquirements of the old Egyptians through the 
medium of the great works of architecture, statuary, 
and sculpture, which are still to- be found on the 
banks of the Nile. In this part of our undertaking 
we have spared no pains to illustrate the descrip- 
tions of the Grecian, Roman, and Arabian histo- 
rians, by a reference to the actual condition of that 
singular country in our own times ; attempting by 
these means to supply to the reader of Herodotus,^ 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and Abdolatiph, a 
light reflected from the ruins of those splendid 
monuments which they were the furst to make 
known to the great body of their less-informed 
contemporaries. 



4 PRKFACE. 

However dark may be the cloud which still 
hangs over the more ancient portion of Egyptian 
history, it is much less obscure than it was thirty 
years ago. The united exertions of travellers 
abroad, and of learned men at home, since the be- 
ginning of the present century, have contributed 
not a Utde towards removing the perplexity which 
was wont to beset the historiail and chronologer at 
the very threshold of their inquiries. The labours 
of Dr. Young and of M. Champollion have opened 
up a path by which, there is great reason to hope, 
the research of modem authors will be enabled to 
penetrate into those remote ages which preceded 
the Persian conquest, and which it has too long 
been the fashion to consign to mysticism and fable. 
Without permitting ourselves to yield to an undue 
confidence in regard to the discoveries which are 
said to have been made since the comparatively 
recent period when the language of hieroglyphics 
was supplied with a key, we may nevertheless 
cherish die expectation that the light which has 
been already tlirown on the dynasties of the ancient 
kings of Egypt will increase hereafier into a much 
greater degree of brightness. It was not the least 
pleasant part of our task to trace the steps of that 
arduous investigation which finally led to the 
knowledge of Phonetic hieroglyphics : one of the 
most valuable additions made to literature in mod- 
em times. 

The reader will find that we have not neglected 
any source of information in respect to the learning 
and science of the Egyptians, and more especially 
as these are in any way connected with the me- 
chanical labours, the arts, or the political govem- 
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ment which distinguished the first ages of their 
history. It was our intention to have included an 
account of Nubia- and Abyssiaia in the narrative 
now submitted to the public ; but we soon discov- 
ered that the interesting notices which are daily 
reaching this kingdom relative to the improvements 
introduced by Mohammed Ali, the present viceroy 
of Egypt, and the important changes which he still 
appears to meditate, would necessarily prevent the 
accomplishment of so extended a plan. Hence it 
has been determined to reserve a full and method- 
ical description of those vast countries for a future 
volume of the Library. 

In collecting materials for the history of modem 
Eg3rpt, we placed the greatest reliance on the 
works of such writers as had lived some time in 
the country, and had thereby an opportunity not 
only of marking the progress of events under the 
extraordinary man who for more than twenty years 
has directed the government, but also of comparing 
the actual condition of the inhabitants with the op- 
pression and barbarism from which they have grad- 
ually emerged. In this point of view the successive 
communications of Mr. Salt are extremely valua- 
ble ; as are also several notices which have been 
received in this country through the medium of 
France. Among these last a distinguished place 
is due to the '^Histoire de la R^g^n^ration de 
I'Egypte," written in the form of letters by Jules 
Planat, a staff-officer in the service of the pasha. 

The reader may be surprised, that in describing 
the manners and customs of the modem Egyptians, 
we have not taken any notice of a volume by the 
\ate Mr. Burckhardt on this very subject Suffice 
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it to observe that the work in question is simply a 
•obllection of Arabic proTerbs, which illustrate thft 
sentiments of the people rather than their customs 
or manners, and was therefore altogether unsuitable 
for the purpose which we had in view^ 

It is not necessary to remark that the chapter on 
Natural History is meant entirely for popular use, 
and ha^ no claims to scientific precision either in 
the description or arrangement Besides, as the 
sixteenth volume of this Library contains a full 
view of the Geology and Animal Kingdom of Af- 
rica, contributed by two able writers, we have in- 
tentionally limited our survey to such objects as 
are peculiar to the Egyptian valley and to the 
rocky barrier by which it is bounded* 

Edikbueor, AprUf 1830. 
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ANCIENT AND MODtRN EGYPT, &c 



CHAPTER I. 

iTiiroducHon. 

Importance of Egyptian Antiquities— Egypt an old Conntiy In the 
Inflint Age of Greece— Thebes famoas in tbe Days of Homer— Learn- 
ing and Science of Europe derived flrom Egypt tbrongh Pbenida and 
Gi^ce— Inquiry into the Source of Egyptian Learning and Civilization 
—The early Improvement of Nubia and Abyssinia— Resemblance 
between the Religion, the Symbols, and Arehitectore of India and of 
Egypt— Anecdote of tbe Sepoys in the British Army— Remarks on tbe 
Temples in both Ck>uiAries— A similar Resemblance between the 
Egyptians and Chinese— All primitive Tribes derived their Know- 
ledge firom the same Source— Institution of Castes in Egypt and India 
—Statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on that Subject— ProbabUity 
that Civilization and the Arts descended the Nile— Contrast between 
their advanced Knowledge and their debased Worship— Reflection on 
the Importance attached to the durable Nature of Architectural Monu 
ments. 

In many respects Egypt has long appeared to the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the philosopher th€ most interesting 
country on the face of the earth. Relatively to the various 
tribes who, at successive eras, have founded states westward 
of the Black Sea and the Syrian Desert, it has been (uiiver- 
sally regarded .as the cradle of science, as weil as the first 
seat of regular government ; and hence we. find that even 
the polished nations of modem Europe are ace Jstomed, to 
ascribe the rudiments of their literature and arts to the inge- 
tuous people who^ at a period beyond the r^^rds of civU 
histonr, occupied the baAs of the Nile. 

B» 



18 INTRODUCTION, 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to conBtroet, out of ths 
■canty materials which have reached our times, a chain of 
narrative so complete and satisfactory as to connect, without 
the absence of some essential links, the present with the 
|>a8t,.and to enable us to derive an explanation of what we 
see from a competent knowledge of what we are told has 
been. Between the unmediate successors of Menes, twenty 
centuries before the Christian era, and the delegated rule 
. which now directs the affairs of Egypt, there is a wide gulf, 
through which neither the boldest archsologist has yet 
been able to establish a p^th, nor the eye of history to direct 
its vision. It requires even a great enort of imagination to 
combine the ideas of that magnificence and power which 
must have distinguished the epoch when Thebes was built, 
and the splendid monuments of her kings were erected, 
with the facts which meet the view of the traveller in our 
own days, amid the desolations of Kamap and the ruins of 
Luxor. 

The land of the Pharaohs, in truth, was an old country 
in the infant age of Greece. The earliest writers of Europe 
descril^ its grandeur as having already reached its con- 
summation, and even as beginning to pass away ; while the 
philosophers and historians who crossed the Mediterranean 
in search of knowledge were astonished at the proofs of 
an antiquity which surpassed all their notions of recorded 
time, and at the tokens of a wisdom, geniu8> and opulence 
of which they could hardly hope that their countrymen 
would believe the description. In the days of Homer the 
capita! of the Thebaid, with its hundred gates and its vast 
population, was a subject of wonder and of the most exalted 
panegyric, — an effect which we should at once attribute to 
the exaggeration of the poet, were it not that the remains 
which, even after the lapse of three thousand years, continue 
to resist the injuries of the atmosphere imd of barbarism, 
bear evidence to a still greater magnificence than is recorded 
in the pages of the Odyssey. While the nations which at 
present make the greatest figure in the world, and influence 
most deeply the condition of human nature, had not yet 
passed tlurough the first stage of social life, the inhabitants 
of Thebes and of Memphis had made a vast progress in 
civilization, and were even found gpratifying a learned curi- 
osi^by inquiries into the constitution of the universe, and 
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into llie laws wliidi yegolate the moremeiits of tho hoavenlT 
bodies. Nor was it only the learning and mytfaologiM 
doctrines which charadterized the brightest periods of Qmo* 
and Rome that were borrowed finnn the figyptiins. Ob 
the contrary, we can trace to the satte sdtiMe those mom 
valuable sciences wMch exercised the talents of the'itioit 
ancient and renowned among Bfii^opean SasM. Pythagortfe 
submitted to study the elements of mathematiea in .the 
schools of the priests ; while Heeatwns and Herddotns col- 
lected the materials of history among the moat due <if 
men, who had carefully preserved the knowledge of fetmer 
generations. 

The Grreeks, it has been frequently remarked, wen the 
only nation in Europe who had any pretensions to ftbti^aity. 
^ut the wisest even amouff thjst ambitiocM^p^le considered 
themselves as of yesterday compared to the Egyptiaai. 
Plato confessed that his countryMen ^i^ tio vieiiiorial of 
any event beyond a thousand, ot at most -two thousand 
years before ms own time ; whereas, in the days of Moses, 
the wisdom of Egypt bad already become ptoverbial, laid 
that, too, among the Syrian tribes who bordered upon the 
original seats of primeval knowledge. Phenicia, which 
appears to h^tve set the first example of commezdal inter- 
course to the rude colonies on the northern shores of the 
great sea, proved ttut medium through Which the leamangy 
Sxe laws, hxiA the religicm of the Nile were conveyed to tm 
ancestors of those brave and ingenious nations who have 
since associated an imperishable fame with the memefy of 
Athens and Lacedemoh. The names of Gadk&tts, OeoKipe, 
and Danaus continue to repvesent those missions or volon- 
tanr migrations which, at a remote period^ ttanspoited from 
Afnca to Europe the treasai^ of oriental wisdom. 

It has lonff been an object of inqoiiy auMmg sehdtaitt to 
discover the channel throuffh which ciTifislalion, science, and 
an acquaintaiice with the uberal arts fhst retehed the vaildy 
which is watered by the Nile. Without analyidttg the 
numerous hypotheses which have been successively fbrtned 
and abandoned, or repeating the various conjectures which 
have, age after age, amuscn the ingenuity of the leamedy 
we Shall state, at once, as the most probable of the opinions 
that have been entertained on this subject, that the stream 
of knowledge aceompai^ed the progress of oommeiee along 
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hfi bsnks of those great rivers which fall into the Penian 
Giil^ and thence along the coast of Arabia to the shores of 
the Red Sea. There is the best reason to believe that those 
passes or lateral defile^i which connect the sea just named 
with the river of Egypt witnessed the earliest migration of 
colonists from Asia ; who, in the pursuits of commerce, or 
in search of more fertile lands, or of mountains enriched 
with gold, found their way into Nubia and Abyssinia. 
Meantime, i( is probable, a similar current set eastward 
across the mpuths of the Indus, carrying arts and institu 
tions of a corresponding character into the countries which 
stretch from that river to the great peninsula of fiii^- 
doostan. 

The viost obvipus confirmation of the .opinion now stated 
may be drawn from the striking resemblance which is known 
to subsist between the usages, the superstitions, the' arts, 
and th^ mythology, of the ancient inhabitants of Western 
India, an^ those* of the first settlers on the Upper Nile. 
The temples of Nubia, foe exam|)le, exhibit the same fea* 
tures, whether as to the style of architecture or the form of 
worship which must have been practised in them, with the 
similar buildings which have been recently examined in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. In both cases they consist of 
vast excavations hewn out in the solid body of a hill or 
mountain, und .a^e decorated with huge figures which indi- 
cate the same powers of nature, or serve as emblems to 
denote the same qualities i^ the ruling spirits of the universe. 

4# a further proof of this hypothesis, we are informed 
that the sepoys who joined the British army in Egypt 
under Lord Hutchmson imagined that they found their own 
temples in the ruins of Dendera, and were greatly exaspe- 
rated at the natives for their neglect of the ancient deitiesi 
whose images are still preserved. So etrongly, indeed, 
were they themselves impressed with this identity, that 
they proceeded to perform their devotions with all the ceie* 
monies practised in their own land. There is a resem- 
blance, too, in the minor instruments of their superstition, 
— the lotus, the lingam^ and the serpent, — which can hardly 
be regardjBd as accidental ; but it is, no doubt, in the im- 
mense extent, the gigantic plan, the vast conception which 
appear in all their sacred builchngs, that we most readily 
discover the influence of the same loAy genius, and the ea 
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<bavoiir to aoeomplidi the wime wgfity oliject. Tlw «cea- 
▼ated temple of Gaerfeli Hassaa, for instance, rembidi 
eve^ traveller of the cave of Elephanta. The reeemblance, 
indeed, is tingularlj striking ; as are, in fact, all the lead- 
ing principles of Egyptian architectors to that of the Hin- 
doos. They differ only, it has been observed, in those de- 
tails of the decorative parts, whinh trifling points of diffiii^ 
enoe in their religions creeds seem to have suggested t4> 
each ; but many ev6n of the rites and emblems are preciset^ 
the same, especially those of the temples dedicated to li- 
wara, the Inman Bacchus. In truth, m most vespecte they 
are so much aUke that the same woilmian might almost b« 
supposed tp have superintended the execution of them in 
both countries. In India and in Eg}^ the hardest granite 
mountains have been cut dovm into tiie most striking, if not 
the most beautiftd, fironte of ten^les adoin^ with sculptuxo. 
In both countries large masses of rock have been excavated 
into hollow chambers, whose sides are> decorated with eol- 
cunns and statues of men and animals carved out of ihh 
same stone ; imd in each are found solid blocks of maay 
hundred tons weight, separated from the adjoining teouniti 
tain and lifted up into the air. By whom and by what 
means these wonderful efforts have been acolmplished is * 
mystery sunk too deep in the abyss lof time ever to be te^ 
vealed. To Greece neither country is indebted Ibr tmypait 
of ite architecture, while she has evidently tpdMA«i«ny M^ 
£n>m them. Except at Alexandria and Akktmo£, ae^BAUIct 
strictly Grecian appears in Egfypt. But wetMed oidy^dn^* 
pare the monolithic temples of Nubia with thoseref 'Mli&ia^ 
bulipoor, the excavations of Guerfeh Haspan with those of 
Elephanta, and the grottoes of Hadjur Silsili, as described 
by Pococke, with the caverns of Ellora, to be convinced that 
these sacred monuments of andent days dwivM tiidt origin 
from the same source.* 

A resemblaneb of a corrissponding nature has be^ dkh 
covered in the religious usages of the Chinese, eompared 
vnth those of the EgypUans, particularly in what is caHed 
the feast of lamps^ — a festival annually observed by tlM 
latter people, and graphically desefibed by Herodotae m his 

* See Legh*a Joam^ ui Egrpt and NaUa, and Qoatrteily ftsvlsW, 
«el x«1^18 
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■ectfnd book* /This coincidence in z ceremony so little 
likely to suggest itself to the minds of men who had no in- 
tezcourse with one another, led M. de Guignes to conclude 
that the first inhabitants of China must have been a colony 
£rom Egypt. But it is easy to account for all such facts 
upon a much more obvious as well as a more rational 
hypothesis. No one can have failed to remark, that among 
the most ancient nations there is a great similarity in point 
of tradition, habits, opinions, knowledge, and history. The 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hindoos, 
and the descendants oi Abraham held many things in com- 
mon respecting the creation of the world, the great deluge, 
the dispersion of the human race, «and theiirst mstitutionof 
laws and religious worship* Hence we may conclude that 
the general agreement in these particulars, which we con* 
template amcmg thQ more primitive tribes of mankind, ought 
to be ascribed to the instruction which they had received 
while as yet they were but one family ^ or to. the traditionary 
tenets which had spread with the diverging lines of their 
generations, though deri^d originally from the same pri- 
meval source. 

But by far the most striking point of resemblance be- 
tween the inhal>itants of Egypt and of India is the institu- 
tion of castes, — ^that singular arrangement which places an 
iQBuperable barrier between different orders of men in the 
stape oountvy) and renders their respective honours, toils, 
and degradation strictly hereditary and permanent. Before 
the invention' ef letters, indeed, mankind may be said to 
have been perpetually in their infancy ; whence arose the 
expedient, founded in a view of the public good, of compel- 
ling sons to cultivate the aMs which had originated in their 
&mily, and to follow. the professions whereby their fathers 
had acquired distinjction. In allusion to the four classes 
into which the natives are divided, the Hindoos maintain 
that, of their god, Nara-Yana, the mouth became a priest, 
he arm was made a soldier, the thigh was transformeid into 
a husbandman, and from his feet sprang the servile multi^ 
tude. The narrative of Herodotus bears evidence to the 
same institution at an^eady period among the Egyptians. 
He indeed divides the fourth caste into several subordinate 
sections, — tradesmen, shepherds, interpreters, and pilots* 
aiid thereby presents the appearance of a still more minute 
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distinction than prerailB in the Ea«t ;* but fai# statekdtot^ 
when compared with that of Diodorus Siculus at a later 
epoch, removes every shadow of doubt in regard to the 
identity of the principle from which this political arrange- 
ment must have originally proceeded. The last-named 
historian reduces the orders to threcj'^^priests, including 
men of rank ; the military ; and artisans. It is obvious* 
however, that as husbandmen and labourers are omitted, 
we must comprehend in the third grade all the classes who 
practise those arts which are necessary to the subsistence, 
the comfort, send the ornament of human life. 

We may also mention, as in some degree connected with 
the division of labour now described, that medical science, 
even before thef days of Herodotus, must have been very 
carefully studied, if we may draw such a conclusion from 
the fact that, at th^ period when he wrote, one ph3i«iciaii 
was confined to one disease. There are, he adds, a "great 
many who practise this art ; some attend to disorders of 
the eyes, others to those of the head ;^ sdme take care of 
the teeth, others are conversant with all diseases of the 
intestines ; while many attend to the cure of maladies 
whicl\ are less <;on8picu6u8.* The historian could not 
have mentioned a circumstance more characteristic of a 
people advanced to a high degree of civilization. Of the 
Babylonians, among whom he also travelled, he relates that 
they have no professors of medioine, but that they carry 
their sick into some public square, with the view of getting 
advice from any one who may happen to have been fSiicted 
with the same illness. The passengers in general, says 
he, interrogate the sufferer in regard to ^e nature of ms 
malady, in order that, if any one of them has been attacked 
with a similar disease himself or seen its operation on a 
third person, he may communicate the process by which his 
own recovery was effected, or by which, in any other in- 
stance, he has known the distemper to be removed. "No 
one may pass by a diseased individual in silence, or without 
inquiry into the symptoms of his complaint, f 

But, to return to the main sublect now before us, wc 
may take leave to express our conviction that, in proportion 
as the antiquities of £g3rpt shall be brought into a cleaver 

* BeradoCos, Enterpe, chap. 84. t lb. CUo^ diap. 197. 
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UAtf the emdenee will become more eatiaftctoiy in faTom 
^jan eai^ intemoawe between Hindoostan and the nppei 
iegiop4 of the Nile* It ia already aeoertaaned that the arte^ 
9A pmctited in the Thebaid, and even in the neighbouzfaood 
of Mtmphis, must haye descended £rom Ethiopia, — the ityli 
of scu^piaie in the latter being in eoreral respects superiot 
to any specimen of that kind of worionanahip hitherto die- 
coYerod in Egypt. . The temples, too, on the banks of the 
river above the cataracts bear a closer resemblance to those 
of India than the cojreqKmdin^ edifices in the lower parts 
of the comitry, while they exhibit the undoubted marks of 
a, more remote antiquity. The s^me conclusion is fuither 
supported bgr the celebrity which the Ethiopians had ac- 
quired in tho earnest age that tradition or poetry has re* 
vealed to qs« The annali of the E^fyptian priests were fiiU 
of them. The nations of Asia, m ^ke manner, on the 
Tig|i# and Euphrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the 
songs, which commemorated the exploits of their own 
heroes. At a time, too» when the Greeks scarcely knew 
Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civilization, and 
the mythology of the Ethiopians supplied to their poets a 
fobject of lofty description. Homer, both in |he Ilutd and 
Odyssey, relates that Jupiter, at a certain season of the 
year, departed firom his chosen seat on Olympus to visit 
this remote and aocon^Iished people. For twelve days the 
god was absent in thmr pious and hospitable region. It is 
probable that some annual pxpo^sion of the priests of Am- 
Wu op the Nile, to the prumtive scene of their worship, 
was the groundwork of this legend adopted into the popu- 
lar creed of the older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses 
a similar opinion, when he states that the Ethiopians were 
sud to be the iuventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn assem- 
blies, and other honours paid to the gods ; that is, that they 
were the religious parents of the Egyptil^ms, to whom the coun- 
trymen of Homer axid Hesiod kwufd up as to their insttucters 
isk sacred thmgs as well as in the principles of civil polily. 
It has therefore been thought probable that ancient Mem 
was the original seat of the refigion, the political institu- 
tionst the vts, and the letters, which afterward shed 99 
bright a Instie en the kingdom of the Pharaohs.* 

• flssiwi'^ Uses sp ihs-FoUties sDd Onuscrcf of Andent NMsD^ 
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There is nothing more remarkable in the history 'pf 
Egypt than that the same people who distiagai^hied^ thedi*- 
lelTes by an early progress in civilization, ami who erects 
j^orks which have survived the conquests of Persia, Ae 
triumphs of Roman art, and all the architectural labours 
of Christianity, should have degraded theif-fine genius by 
the worship of four-footed beasts, and even of disgusting 
reptiles. The world does not present a more bundling con- 
trast between the natural powers 'df intellect siinif the debas* 
ing effect of superstition. Among the Jews, On the other 
hand, — a people much less elisvated by science and mechani* 
cal knowledge, — we find a • sublime systenrfi theology, and 
a ritual which, if not strictly entitled tQ'die appellation of 
a jeasonable service, was yet comparatiHny pure in its ordi- 
nances, and still further refined by a lofty and vpintteal im- 
port. It has been said of the Hebrews, that they wtgtt men 
m religion, and children in every il>uig else. This otlserva* 
tion may be reversed in the c^se of the Egyptians-; -fcr, 
while in the greater number #f those pursuits which give 
dignity V> the human ifdnd, and peipetuatfl the glories of 
civiMzed life, they made a progress wnteh -set' all rivalry at 
defiance, — ^hi their notioiis and adoration of the invisible 
Powers who preside* ov^r the defftinies of ^n, they tnani- 
fested the imbecility, ihe ignorance, and the credulity of 
childhood. 

In reviewing the annals of the great nations of antiquity, 
It is interesting to observe thlit nearly all the knowledge we 
possess of their manner^ and institutions may be attributed 
to a circumiktAnco so Tery trivial as the choice which they 
made of their materials for building. As the rise of Egyp- 
tian power and wisdom preceded a long time the era of 
letters, the histoiy of the more ancient kings, like that of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, must 'have beex^ lost, had 
the architectural monuments of the former people not been 
constructed of more imperishable substances than were to 
be found in the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. In coni 
ffetion with these reflebtions, we are naturally led to remark, 
that thd recent discoveries in hi^eroglyphics justify the hope 
that the^rkness which has so long hiuiff over the annate 
and chronology of Egypt will be at length so far dispelled 
as to enable the historian to ascertain at least -the order <if 
•fonts 4Uid the succession of monaMlhs. 

C 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Phiftical Pretties and Geographical JDiHribulion (^ EgypU 

fieneral DMcrtpUon of Efgypt— Oiiftn of tbe Namft-OpiniOM of tbo 
Aneients—Sn^K tbe Gift of the ^ar-DepChof the SoQ— Attempts t« 
aaoertain the mean Rate of Dep08itiim--Opinions ot Shan^, Savary. 
Volnev, and Braoi-^pecalationa of the French Fbilooophera— Proof 
tliat Egypt laa acqtiiTed au Elevation of Surftce— Fearof Dr. Shaw 
in renod to the* eventual Sterility of the Land— Constancy of the 
1niin&tion»--Fraads ^ ihe Goremment— Qualities of the Water— 
AiiUysIs of the Mud— >Aceident -witnessed by Belzoni— ^feasous in 
Egypt— Heat— Inflreauedty of Rain— Tbe Winds, Simoom— The Fi^ 
hvueil Geography of Egy|i:^BIoaths of the Nile— Natron Lakes- 
Walerleas Riyer. 

Tm phyeical qu^ties of Egypt aiq not less remarkablo 
than its stupendous work? of art and its early civilization. 
It presents itself to the. eye of tke t^veller aa an i^nmense 
vaUey, extending nearly 600 mil«« in lengfth^ and'hemmed 
in, on either side, by a ridge of billa and a vast expanse of 
desert. Viewed aa an alluvi^ basin, it owes its existence 
entirely to the Nile, which flows throng it from south to 
north, convevinff annually to the inhabitants themain source 
of their agncuUural weaUh, sahibrity to tkeir climate, and 
beauty to ueir landscape, ^e. breadth of the cultivable 
' soil varies, of course, accordingr to the direction, of the 
rocky barriers by whidi its timits ai» determined, — spread- 
ing, at some parts, into a spacious {Rain^ while at others 
it contracts its dimensions to less than two leagues. The 
mean width has been estimated at about nine miles ; and 
hence, including the whole area from the shores of the 
Belta to the fint cataract, the extent of land capable of 
bearing crops has bee& reckoned to contain ten millions of 
acres. 

The leaminff of geographers has long been eiEq)loyed in 
the intricate fidd of etymology to discover the origin of the 
term by which Egypt is known among the modems* it is 
assorted, by the weeks, that a celebrated king of this n»mm 
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bequeathed it to his dominions, which had formerly pasieA 
under the apfmllation of Aoria, or the land of heat and 
blackness. In the sacred writings of the Hebrews it is 
called Mizraim, evidently the plilral form of the onental 
noun Mizr, the name which is applied to Egypt by the 
Arabs, of the present day. The Copts retain the native 
word Ghemia, which, perhaps, has some relation to Cham, 
the son of Noah; Or, as rlotaich insinuates, may on^ 
denote that darkness of colour which appears in a rich soil 
or in the human eye. Miztaim, it ought also to be observed, 
was one of the children of Cham ; and it is therefd^ not 
improbable that the epithet applied to his inheritance may 
have arisen from the respect usualjk paid to the founders 
of nations.- Baice remarks that Y Grypt, the term used by 
the Ethiopians when they speak of Eg^t, means the coun- 
try of canals,-^a description very suitable to the improved 
condition of that singular valley under her ancient kings. 
At all events, it is perfectly clear, that in the heroic age of 
Greece the word ^gyptus was employed in refeieliee to an 
ancient sovereign, to the land, and also to the river. 

The Nile, we miiy observe, was described, even among 
the descendants of Jacob, by the term Sicfaor, which also 
signifies black ;* and hence the Greeks called it Melas, and 
the Latins Niger, words which eipressthe very same idea.' 
But it is worthy of remark, as one of thiS many instai^^es 
in which the perceptions of the ancients as to colour are 
not clearly comprehended jn our days, that th^ modem 
naine, used by th^ Arabs, denotes blue ; the very tint, per- 
haps, which was indicated by Flutardi when he compared 
it to the organ of '^si6n. The Greeks, indeed, who mter- 
preted all languages on the principles recognised by their 
own, derived this epithet from an imaginary event, the 
reign of King Nileus. - But this hypothesis is disproved 
by the familiar foci that the great Abyssinian branch is 
denominated by the inhabitfmts, in their vernacular tongue, 
the Bahr-el-Nil, the Blue River, or more commonly the 
Bahr-el-Azrek, an appellation almost strictly synonymous. 

The stream itself as if it were doomed for ever to share 
the obscurity which covers the ancient history of tiie land 
to which it ministers, still conceals its true sources from 
the eager curiosity of modem science. The question which 
was agitated in the age of the Ptolemies has not yet been 
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•olved ; and although 9000 yeais have elapsed since Era* 
tosthenes published his conjectures as to the origin of the 
principal branch, we possess not more satisfactory Ipiow- 
bige on that particular point than was enjoyed in his days 
by the philosophers of Alexandria. The repeated failures 
which had already attended the varioua attempts, to discovet 
its fountains convinced the geographers of Grreece and 
Rome that success was impossible, and that it was the will 
of the gods to coihceal from all generations this great secret 
of nature. Homer, in language sufficiently ambiguous, 
describes it as a stream descendmg from heaven. Herodo- 
tus made inquiry in regqird to its conmienoement, but soon 
saw reason to relinquish the attempt as altogether fruitless. 
Alexander the Great and Ptolemy 'Philadelphus engaged in 
the same undertaking,rand despatched persons well qualified 
by their knowledge for the arduous task; but who, never- 
theless, like the great &ther of history himself, travelled 
and inquired in vain. Pompoilius Mela was doubtful 
whether it did not rise in the country of the antipodes; 
Pliny traced it in imagination to a mountain in the Lowei 
Mauritania, while Euthemenes was of opinion th*at it pro- 
ceeded from the. borders oi the Atlantic, and penetrated 
through the heart of Africa, dividing it into two continents. 
Virgil appears to have favoured a conjecture, which has also 
found supporters at a later period, that the Nile proceeded 
firom the East, and might be identified with one of the great 
riven of Asia. 

Qnaque^pharetratflB vicinia |*er;idi8 urget, 

Et Tirifcm JEf yptum nigra foecimdat arena, 

EC diversa raens aeptem discurrit in ora 

UsqiM ooloratis amnis devexua ab la6itu-~^eoKg. iv. 390. 

And where the stream Mfn Indfa*8 swarthy sons, 
Close on the verre of quiyered Pei^ia mns, 
Broods o'er gfeen Egxpt with dark wavs^ofmad, 
And pours through muiy a movtfi its branobina flood. 

Lucan indulges in hit usual mysticism, and appears satis* 
fied that, 'by a decree of the fiites, the glory of no nation will 
ever be increased by. .drawing aside the veil in which the 
Naiads of this inighty stream have' been pleased toconeeal 
themselves. The conceptions of Lucretius, the poet of 
physical nature, were perhaps mQre conrect, although 
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clydoiuh' foondtid upon a fbrtnnato conjeetme rather iham 
deriTed nom actitel reieareh. 

lUaex-attiferA iMurti.Teiiit unnia, ab Anstro 
laxer nigra virAm, pereoctaqae aeela calore. 
Exorieoi penita* medii ab regloBe dtoL— Lib. tL 791. 

Wbile roUsOie Nile adrene ' 

Fall finom tbe acratb, flrem realma i^tontd beat, — 
Haunts of tbe Ethiop tribea.; yet flir beyond 
lint bubbling dlatanti o^er tba burning line.<~Ooo]k 

It ifl worthy of noUce that the judgment fbnned by Hero- 
dotos in respect to the course of this celebrate^ river coin- 
cides, in a great degree, With the conclusions held by matiy 
modem autnors. He remarks thatj^witfaout including the 
section between Syene and the Mediterranean, the progress 
of the Nile ,is know]]^(o the extent of four months' journey, 
partly by land and partly by watA ; for it will be found on 
experieiice that no one can go in less time from Elephantine 
to the country of the Automolians. There is no doubt, he 
adds, that the Nile rises in the west ; but beyondthe people 
just mentioned all is uncertainty, this portion of Africa being, 
horn the excessive heat, a rude and uncultivated desert. 
The Nile, he elsewhere observes, certaiplv rises in Libya, 
which it dividefi ; and if it be allowable to draw, from things 
which are well kddwn, conelusitos respecting those that are 
more obsct^se, it takes a similar course vnth the Danube. 
But of the foimtains of th^ former river, washmg, as it does, 
the savage and uninhabitable wilds of Libya, no one can 
Apeak with precision.^ 

From other circumstances mentioned in the second book 
of his history, there is Uttle doubt that Herodotus believed 
the Nigdr and the Nile to be the same river, or, at least, that 
the water which was carried to the centre of the African 
continent by the on^ was discharged into the sea through 
the mouths of th9 other. At the present moment there is 
Ao hypothesis in, regard to these streams which rests oh a 
better foundation. It' is no lonffer disputed 'that the left 
branch, *Uie Bahr-el-Abiad or White River, constitutes tha 
principal body of the Nile, and th&t it flows towards |!gypl 
nom the west or south-west. Mr. Browne was informed 
that it issues from a lofty ridge situated to the south of 

•Kiit«fpe,Sl.n,84. 
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Harfftf, called in Um languMe of the coontiy Pjibllel-el- 
Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon. But it ia impoitfiBt to 
observe that the south winds are there the hottest and driest 
of any, and bring along with them thicl^ clouds of dust. 
This shows that thete is no high chain, within » fireat dis- 
tance in the direction, now described ; for the winds, before 
they can be possessed ^f sucH qualities, ijoust sweep over a 
great extent of sandy desert. 

The source of' the Bahr-el-Abiad cannot, thevefore, be 
fought in the meridian oi D^rfdr, unless we consent to re- 
move it far beyond the emiator. 'Besides, Mr. Jackson ifas 
informed that travellers nave passed by water from Tim- 
buctoo to Cairo, — a circumstance which. If true, proyes 
either that the Ni^er and the Nile are the same, or that there 
must be intermediate streams, forming, between the two 
riterp just named, & communication resembling thai which 
was found by Humbpldt to connect iSie Orinoco with the 
Amazons. Nor is it a slight drcumstanpe, in weighing the 
evidence on both sides of Siis question, 'to be reminded that 
the quantity of mud brought down* by the Kile cannot be 
washed annually irom the rocky channel of a mountain-tor- 
rent. This fact was employed by B^ce ti^the basis of his 
argument agaiiist those, writers who ascribe the increase of 
the D^ta to the depositions of the river, being founded on 
his personal observatiQn of the Bahr-et-Azrek In its course 
through the greater part of Abyssinia: It is therefore cer^ 
tain that the Wiute.Kiver cuts a'passage tlfroiigh a consid- 
erable extent of rich soU liefore it approaches this granite 
ran^e which bounds the western extremity of Nubia. , The 
tropical rains collect on the table-lands of the interior, where 
they form immense sheets of water or temporary lakes. 




impregnated with 
the soft earth over which it has for som^ time stagnated. 
Henpe the momentary |>au8es imd sudden renewals in the 
rise of the Nile,~i-hence> too, t^e abundance of fertilizing 
ilime, which is never found so copibus in the water^i <tf riven 
which owe their increase solely to the direct Influence of th* 
rains.* 

^MalteBnui voLiv.p • 
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There is a fact, however, which ought not to be omitted, 
as being of some value in the detennination of the problem 
now More us ; namely, that the White River begins to 
swell three or four weeks before the Abyssinian branch re- 
ceives any accession of water. This may be thought to 
indicate that the source of the Bahr-el-Abiad must be uiriher 
south than the springs which Bruce reached in the meadows 
of Geesh ; for it is well known that the rainy season in 
■every part of the torrid zone accompanies the vertical posi- 
tion of the sun. But from these considerations, perhaps, as 
also from many others which might be -adduced, we ought 
only to conclude that the most learned geographers are still 
very much in the dark relative to the origin of the magnifi- 
cent stream to which Africa owes its chief distinction, as well 
as in regard to the geological phenomena of that remarkable 
kingdom from which the civil historian derives his clearest 
views of the primitive state of the western world. 
 It is an obsefvation as old as the days of Herodotus, that 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. This historian imagined that 
all the lower division of the countiy was formerly a deep 
bay or. arm of the sea, and that it had been gradually filled 
up by depositions from the river. He illustrates his rea 
soning on this subject by supposing that the present appear- 
ance of the Red Sea resembles exactly the aspef't which 
Egypt must have ^xhibited>in its original state ; a ad that, 
if the Nile by any means were admitted 'to flow into the 
Arabian Guli^ it would, in the course of twenty thousand 
years, convey into it such a quantity of easth as would raise 
th bed to the level of the surrounding coast. I am of opmion, 
he subjoins, that this might take place even within ten thou- 
saend years ; why then might not a bay stiU more spacious 
than this be ehoaked up with mud, in the time which passed 
before our age, by a streiun so great and powerful as the 
NUe?* 

The-men of science who acccnnp^ied the French expe- 
dition into Egypt undertook to measure the depth of alluvial 
matter which has been actually deposited by the river. By 
mnking pits fit different intervals, both on the banks of the 
eurrent and on the outer edge of the stratum, they ascei^ 
ttioed satisfoctorily, — ^first, th&t the surface of the soil 

* flmaipe, elu^. U 
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declines firom the margin of the stream towazds the foot of the 
hilU ; secondly, that the thickness of the deposite is gene- 
rally about ten feet near the river, and decreases gradaally 
as it recedes from it ; and, thirdly, that beneath the mad 
there is a bed of sand analogous to the substance which has 
at all times been brought down by the flood of the Nile. 
This convex form assumed by the surface of the valley is 
not peculiar to Egypt, — ^bein? comlnon to the banks of all 
great rivers where the quantity of soil transported by the 
current is greater than that which is washed down by rain 
from the neighbouring mountains. The plains which skirt 
the Mississippi and 3f.b Ganges present in many parts an 
example of the same phenomenon. 

An attempt has likewise been made to ascertain the rate 
of the annual deposition of alluvial substance, and thereby 
to measure the elevation Which has been conferred upon the 
valley of Egypt by the action of its river. But on no point 
are travellers less agreed than m regard to the change of 
level and the increase of land on the seacbast. Dr. Shaw 
and M. Savary take their stand on the one side, and are 
resolutely opposed by Bitfce and Yolney on the other. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that in the reign of Mceris, if the Nile 
rose to the height of eight cubits, all the lands of Egypt 
were sufficiently watered ; but that in his ovm time, — ^not 
quite nine hundred years afterward, — ^the country was not 
covered with less than fifteen or sixteen cubits of water. 
The addition of soil, therefore,'was dqual to seven cul^ts at 
the least, or a hundred and twenty-six inches, in the course 
of nine hundred years. *<3ut at present," says Dr. Shaw, 
"the river must rise to the height of twenty cubits, — and 
it usually rises to tw6nty-four,---before the whole countiy 
is overflowed. Since the time, therefore^ of Herodotus, 
Egypt has gained new soil to the depth of two hundred 
and thirty inches. And if we look back from the reign 
of Moeris to the time of the deluge, and reckon that interval 
by the same proportion, we shall find that the whole per^ 
pendicular accession of the soil, from the deluge to A. D. 1721, 
must be 500 inches ; 4hat is, the land of Egypt has gained 
41 feet 8 inches of soil in 4072 years. Thus, in process 
of time, the whole country ^ma^ be raised to such a height 
tiiat the river will not be able to overflow its hanks ; and 
Egypt consequently, from being the most fertile, will, fox 
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want of the annual inundation, become one of the moek 
barren parts of the univerBe."* 

Were it possible to determine the mean rate of accumula- 
tion, a species of chronometer would be thereby obtained for 
measuring the lapse of time which has passed since any 
monument, or other work of art in the neighbourhood <k 
the river, was originally founded. In applying the principle 
now stated, it is not necessary to assume any thmg more 
than that the building in question was not placed by its 
architect under the level of the river at its ordinary inun- 
dations, — ^a pDstulatum which, in regard to palaces, temples, 
and statues, will be most readily granted. Proceeding on 
this ground, the French philosophers hazarded a conjecture 
respecting a number of dates, of which the following are 
some of Sie most remarkable. 

1. The depth of the soil round the colossal statue ^ of 
Memnon, at Thebes, gives only 0.106 of a mdtre (less than 
four inches) as the rate of accumulation in a century, while 
the mean of several observations made in the valley of 
Lower Egypt ^ves /).1S6 of a m^tre, or Hither more than 
four inches. But the basis of the statue of Menuion was 
certainly raised above the level of the inundation, by being 
placed on an arti£ciAl mound ; and excavations made near 
It show that the original height of that terrace was six 
metres (19.686 feet) above the level of the soil. A similar 
result is obtained ^om examining the foundations of the 
palace at Luxor. Taking, therefore, 0.126 of a mdtre, the 
mean secular augmentation of the soil, as a divisor, the quo- 
tient, 4760, gives the number of years which have elapsed 
since the foundation 6f Thebes was laid. This date, 
which of course can only be considered as a veiy imperfect 
^proximation to the truth, carries the origin of that cele- 
brated metropolis as far back as 2960 years before Christ, 
and consequently 612 years hefose the deluge, according to 
the'reckoning of the modem Jews. But the numbers given 
there differ materially from those of the Samaritan text and 
the Septuagint version ; which, carrying the deluge back 
to the year 3716 before Christ, make an interval of seven 
centuries and a half between the ijood and the building of 
Thebes. Though no distinct account of the age of that 

* Sliaw's Travels, vol. ii. p. S3ft. 
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eity is to be found in the Greek historians,, it is clear front 
Piodorus that they believed it to have been begun in a very 
femote period of antiquity.^ 

2. The rubbish collected at the foot of the obelisk of 
Luxor indicates that it was erected fourteen hundred years 
t»e£bre the Christian era. 

3. The causeway which crosses the plain of Siout fur- 
lushes a similar ground for supposing that it must have 
^en founded twelve hundred yeari| anterior to the same 
lepoch. 

4. The pillar of Heliopolis, six miles from Cairo, appears, 
from evidence strictly analogous, to have been raised about 
the period just specified ; but as the waters drain off more 
slowly in the Delta than in UjJper Egypt, the accumulation 
of alluvial soil is more rapid there than higher up the 
stream ; the foundations, therefore, of ancient buildings in 
the. former district will be at as great a depth below the 
surface as thosie of much greater antiquity are in the middle 
and tipper provinces. But it is obvious that to form these 
calculations with such accuracy as would render them less 
liable to dispute, more time and observation would be 
requisite than could be given by the French in the short 
penod during which they continued in undisturbed pos- 
session of Egypt. One general and important conse- 
quence, howeverJFarising from their inquiries, can hardly be 
overlooked or denied ; namely, that the dates thus obtained 
are as remote from the extravagant chronology of the ancient 
Egyptians, ,as they are consistent with the testimony of both 
sacred apd profane history, with regard to the early civili* 
zation of that interesting coujitry.f 

But li^le or no reliance can be placed on such conclusions, 
bectuise il is now manifestly impossible to ascertain, in the 
firsrinstance, whether the measures referred to*by the an- 
cient historians were in all cases of the- same standard ; 

* Dlod. Sic. lib. 1. c. 15, An^iaBrfrelTcu S* ^ KTiati n/f ttoXcwj Tavrrjs^ iv 

gtvov vapa T015 ovyypaipeoinv, oMa kcu Kap* ivrots rots kut* A-iyvirrov 
pevct. 

t See ariicle " Egypt" In Encyclop»dia Metropolitana. The gronnda 
which ma.^ be alleged for giviaK a preference In point of chronology to 
thp Samaritan text, orev^ to the Septaagint, and the singular approxi- 
mation to the former, resnlting fV6m a mean taken between it, the Hin- 
doo, and the Chinese epochs, are ably stated by Kldproth in his Asia 
PolygUMa^ Sft-Sft. 
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uid, McondlY, whether the depofition of soU m the 
Egyptian valley did not proceed more rapidly ia early time« 
than it does in oar diiyS) or even than it has done ever 
since its effects first became an object of philosophical 
curiosity. That the level of the land has been raised, and 
its extent towards the sea jpreatly increased since the ag* 
of Herodotus, we might safely infer, as well from the great 
infusion of earthy matter which ia held in suspension by 
the Nile when in a state of flood, as from the analogous 
operation of all large rivers, both in the olJ continents and 
in the new. There is, in truth, no good reason for ques- 
tioning the fact i]^entioned by Dr. Shaw, that the mud of 
Ethiopia has been detected by soundings, at the distance 
of not less than twenty leagues from the coast of the Delta. 
Nor is there any substantial ground for apprehending, 
with the author just named, that, in process of time, the 
whole country may be raised to such a height that the river 
will not be able to overflow its banks ; and consequently 
that Egypt, from being the most fertile, will, for want of the 
annual inundation, become one of the most barren parts of 
the universe. The fears of the learned traveller i^ght have 
been removed by tHe following reflections. As the formation 
of land in the Delta pi^oceeds at a quicker rate than in the 
higher parts of the river, the issue of water into the sea 
becomes,. year after year, less rapid, and consequently less 
copious ; the current is retarded by the accumulation of 
mud ; the mouths are successively choked by the increasing 
masses of sand and soil ; and hence, in the course of ages, 
the stream, creating a barrier against its .own« escape, is 
thrown back upon the adjoining valley, and becomes the 
willing servant of 'the a^culturist from Rosetta to the 
Cataracts. The same opmion is expressed by LucreUue 
in the following verses : — 

Est qooque, ntl possit magnus congestas arenflB 

Fluctibns KvenAn oppilare oatia contra, 

Cikm mare pennotum ventua rnit intna atenam : 

Qao ait uti pacto liber minus exitna amnis, 

Et proclivaa kem flat minna impetoa ohdia.— lib vL v. tMb 

Then ocean, haply, by the nndeviona breeze 

Slown np its chaniyel, heaves with eveiry wave 
[eapa of high sanda, and daaia its wonted eooraa . 
Whence narrower, too, ita exit to the main. 
And with leas force the tardy atream deacands. 
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While this cause continues to operate in checking the 
▼elocitj of the inundation in the northern division of'tbe 
country, the entjance of the river at Philoe is gradually 
fiusilitated by the removal of those obstructicms which, in 
ancient times, secured to Nubia the advantages of an annual 
irrigation such as Egypt now enjoys, and which still par- 
tially oppose the motion of the deseending flood. The 
traveller discovers on both sides of the Nubian vaUey many 
traces of an extended cultivation which no longer exists. 
The ridge of rocks which formerly crossed the Bne of the 
river, and gave rise to the magnificetit falls, the sound of 
which was heard at the distance of so many leagues and 
stunned the netghbotuing inhabitants, has been insensibly 
corroded and worn down by the action of the rushing 
water, and presents in these days only a few tokens of its 
original extent. A similar efiect, which time will produce 
on the cliffs of Niagara, will be attended with a similar result 
on the chain of lakes which terminate in Erie, — the con- 
tents of which will at length find their way to the ocean 
along the bed of the St. Lawrence. In the remote ages of 
the mture, the immense valleys now occupied by Superior, 
Michigan, and those other inland seas which form so Strikihg 
a feature in NoVth America, will be covered with flocks, 
herds, and an agricultural population, and only watered by 
a fine river passing through their centre. In this way the 
interior of every continent is imperceptibly draii^, and 
new tracts of aUuvial land are added to its extremities. 

That Egypt was raised and augmented in the manner 
described above ii rendered manifest by a variety of con- 
siderations. It is particularly deserving of notice, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Shaw and confirmed by the French, that 
whereas the soil of other level countries is usually 6f the 
same depth, we find it in Egypt to vaiy in iptopartixm to 
its distance from the river, — being in some places near the 
.banks more than thirty feet, while at the extremity of the 
inundation it does not exceed six inches. Another circum- 
stance which fortified the same conclusion is the practice 
lon^ since become necessary of raising mounds to protect 
their cities firom the violence of the waters. It is not to 
be imagined that the natives, accustomed to the annual 
swelling of their river, wottld build their towns vHthin tho 
limits even of its greatest elevation. On the contraiy, it is 
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MHeved that they werawont to pUoa their dtiM on UtiSeM 
eminencea, to gaaid anaiiM the incoiiTemeDce of tha eim- 
m«r floodf and pnTtifluJartj t^ exempt from its raTacee their 
templpB and public fnonumenU. But it ii eveiy Wbora ad* 
mitted that ■ome of the Gneat of their ancient towna are at 
preaent under the lerel of the inundation ; while the moit 
Uborioua eflbrtj hare in olbel parts become indiapenaablit 
to prerent, bj' embanking, the dfgtructton of their aacred 
boitdinga. Mempbia, it la preaumed, haa been covered by 

£a incfeasinff aoil, aflef hayiag been abandoned by its 
babitjuita, vto had found the nie of moundi unsvaUiDf. 
Bubestu, when about to fall a prey Co the aame deitroyer, 
naa rebuilt on higher ground ; but the beautiful temple, at 
it could not be remoTed, was left in its original poaition, 
and naa accordingly looked donn upon from CTery part of 
'' r city. HeUopolie, i '' 



at preaenC uie land is elelUed around it to inch a degree 
that it appeara aStuated in a plun, which, moreover, 'it iunlt> 
dated every year to the depth of tit or eight foeL* 

This Boorce of fertility to Egypt dependi eiclniirelj, 
■a every reader knowa, upon the peijodical raini which 
drench the table-land of Abyaaliua and llie mounttunou 
oountiy which etretchea from it toward* uie wMith uad west. 
The ancienCa, acHneofwhoo) indeed enteltained very abnird 
nottans napectina the cauae of Ihi* phenomenon, vera 
eenerally in the right aa to ita phyakal origii^ — eipreaiing 
their belief that tin annual overflow of the Nile waa cloaely 
connected with the climate of Ethiopia, that receptacle i^ 
clouda and vapoar. Plutarch atatea mo«t diatinctly that lh« 
increase of the Egyptian river ia owing to the rama which 
fUl in Abyssinia. Even the Araba had arrived at the sama 
concluaian long before any European found hia way into the 
CDnntrj.f More than leien hundred yean ago, a fulore in 
the inundation was announced to the &rmera of Egypt by 
a clericd envoy from the chief (dty of Ethioida ; who, after 
having stated that the leBSon in Ihs bill country had been 
laually dry, advised them to erpecC and prepare for tha 
rented knrneii of the Nilet which actuaUy occnrre^ 

tisMl tv Ruw, vH. IL ^ tU. 
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It is impNOBBSble to find anywhere among terrettrial olneeto 
8 more striking instance of the stability of the laws of na- 
ture than the periodical rise and fall of this mighty river. 
We know, by the testimony of antiquity, that the inunda- 
tions of the Nile have been the same with renpect to their 
height and duration for thousands of years ; which, as 
Humboldt remarks, is a pi^wf well worthy of attention, that 
the mean state of immidiliy and temperature does not vary 
in that vast basin.* The rise of the water is so regular that 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt look for its arrival with the 
same degree of confidence as if theblessiBgswhich it brings 
alonff with it depended upon causes within their own control. 

The value attached to this gift of nature is esteemed so 
great as to be made the subject of political regulation, and 
the main source of public revenue. When it rises to six- 
teen cubits, the prosperity of the country and the wealth of 
^he exchequer are secure. But, unfortunately, infli^enced 
VjF avariciouii motives, the power of a despotic government 
is employed to mislead their own people in the first instance^ 
and, through that channel, the more scientific nations of 
Europe, fai regard to the actual rise of the inundation. It 
has been suspected that the notices issued by the guardian* 
of the Mekyas, or Nilometer, have a reference to the taxes 
which the ruler of Egypt intends to levy, rather than to 
the real increase of the fertilizing fluid from which they are 
to be derived. It was first suspected by Niebuhr, and after- 
ward fully ascertained by the French, that the number of 
cubits announced in the daily proclamation of the height 
of the river is not to be reHed upon. The real state of the 
inundation is concealed for political purposes ; and as a 
proof of this, it is mentioned by M. Girard, tha^ in 1801^ 
when the public crier gave notice that the water had attained 
twenty-three cubits two inches, it stood in reality at only 
eighteen cubits. Hence the difficulty of obtaining an acca* 
rate statement on this head, and the impossibiUty of com« 
paring with suitable exactness the fluctuations of the river 
in ancient and modem times.. 

Considering how much the Egyptians owe to the Nile, it 
is not surprising that in rode ages they should have been 
induced to make it an object of worship. Not only does il 

* Fws. Har. voL lv» 
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•Qperaede the laboar of the plough and the neeenity of ool* 
lecting manure, but it also supplies an abundance of that 
element which is the most necessaiy to human existence 
and comfort, and which to a native of Egypt is, at the same 
time, a medicine and a luxury. The Egyptian, in short, 
like the Hindoo, finds his chief solace in his beloved river. 
Its water is preferred to the most costly beverage ; he even 
creates an artificial thirst, that he may enjoy the delight of 
quenching it ; and, when languishuiff under disease, he 
looks forward to the approaching inundation as the season 
of renovated health and vigour. Nor is this predilection to 
be ascribed to bigotry or ignorance. On the contrary, we 
find that Europeans are equally loud in their eulogies on the 
agreeable and salubrious qualities of the Nile. Giovanni 
Fmati, for example, who was no stranger to the limpid 
streams of other lands, sighed for the opportunity of return^ 
ing to Cairo, that he mi^t once more drink its delicious 
water, and breathe its mild atmosphere. Maillet, too, a 
writer of good credit, remarks, that it is among waters what 
champaign is among wines. The Mussulmans themselves 
acknowledge that if their prophet Mohammed had tasted it, 
he would have supplicated Heaven for a terrestrial imokor- 
tality, that he might enjoy it for ever. 

rnie Cdpts, wim the feeling natural to Christians of the 
Greek communion, have fixed upon the 24th of June, the 
festival of St. John, as the day which affords the first deci- 
sive token of the annual ^ood. Travellers, however, inform 
us that in ordinaTy years, it is not till the first week in July 
the rise can be distinctly marked. It is true, that at a much 
earlier part of the season there is a temporary swell in the 
current,, occasioned by partial rains which fall within the 
tropics soon after the vernal equinox ; but the real inunda- 
tion does not commence till the period already mentioned, 
and even then veiy imperceptibly. By the middle of August 
it has reached half its elevation, but it is not at the highest 
tin towards the last days of September. It then continues 
stationary about two weeks, when it begins gradually to 
subside. By the 10th of November it has fallen one-halt^ 
firom which period it diminishes very slowly till the 15th or 
iBth of the following May, when it is understood to have 
reached its lowest ebb. During the increase the water first 
acqniies a green colour, sometimes pretty deep ; and aftsi 
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tiiiitj or ibfty dayi this ii siiooeeded bj a biowxiiih red. 
ThflM changef are probably owing to the augmentations it 
neeirea frwi different temporary lakes in succession, or 
fiom the rains which fall at various distances on the table- 
lands in the interior of Africa. 

The mad of the Nile upcm analyais gives nearly one-half 
of argiUaeeoos earth, with about one-fourth of carbonate 
of lime ; the remainder consisting of water, oxide of iron, 
and carbonate of magnesia. On ue very banks the slime is 
■lized with much sand, which it loses in proportion as it is 
carried fiuther firom the river, so that at a certain distance it 
.eoBsists almost entirely of pure argil. This mud is em- 
ployed in several arts among the Egyptians. It is formed 
U^to excellent bricks, as weQ as into a variety of vessels for 
domestic use. It enters also into the manufacture of tobacco- , 
pipes. Glass-makers employ it in the construction of their 
fomaoes, and the countiy people cover their houses with 
it As it contains principles favourable to vegetation, the 
cultivators consider it as a sufficient manure for such places 
as have not been saturated by ^e overflowing of the river. 

Although the Nile is almost without exception the min- 
ister of good to Egypt, there are vet cases in which the 
excess of its waters has occasioned no small loss both of 
Ufe and property. In September, 1818, Belzoni witnessed 
a deplorable scene, owing to the river having risen three 
feet and a half above the highest mask left by the former 
inundation. Ascending with uncommon rapidity it carried 
off several villages, and some hundreds of their inhabitants. 
Expecting an unusual rise, in consequence of the scarcity 
of water uie preceding season, the Arabs had had r^ecourse 
to their wonted expedient of erecting, fences of earth and 
leads round the villages, to keep the water from their 
houses. But on this occasion the pressure of the flood 
baffled all their efforts. Their cottages, built of earth, could 
DOt stand one moment against the current, but were, as 
soon as the water touched them, levelled with the ^und. 
The rapid stream carried off all that was before it ; the 
inhabitants of all ages, with their oom and cattle, were 
washed i^way in an instant. In Upper Egypt, where the 
villages am not raised above the level even of the ordinary 
IniuMations, the natives depend for their safety upon artii 
floMltaiiaxi. At Agalta, whither he went to piocoie thii 
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trnttaooe of the cnimiikan, or magiftrate, he ftond the nid 
functionary in ^teaX alarm, expecting every hour to be swept 
away by the Nile. *' There was no boat in the village, and 
■hould the water break down. their weak fences, the only 
chanee of escape was by climbhig the pahn-trees, till Provi- 
dence sent some one to their relief. All the boats were 
employed in carrying away the com from villages that were 
in danger. Bodi in Upper and Lower Egypt the meti, 
women, and children are left to be theiast assisted, as their 
lives are not so valuable as com, which brings money to the 
pasha. As this village was then four feet below the water, 
the poor Fellahs were on the watch day and night round 
their fences. • They employed their skin*machines, or bag% 
to throw out the water which rose from under the ground ; 
but if their fences should be broken dovrn all would be lost." 
At another village described by the traveller, the distress of 
the people was very great. Some of them had taken refuge 
on a spot where there were only a few feet of land un- 
covered ; and the water, he adds, was to rise tv^hre days 
more, and after that to remain twelve days at its height, 
according to the usual term of the inundation.* 

It was probably to prevent the occurrence of • such catas* 
ttiphes, as well as to turn to a beneficial purpose the supers 
flaous waters of the Nile, that the lake of Moeris, and 
other similar rece{>tacles, were formed by the ancient king* 
of Egypt. Although 'the valley of Fayoum supplied a 
natural basin for the grand reservoir now ipentioned, yet as 
the canal which connected it with JJie river, together with 
the numerous dams wluch were necessary to regulate the 
current during the rise and &11 of the inundation, were the 
fimit of human labour, we shall postpone the description of 
ii till we come to the chapter on the Works of Ancient Art. 

We have already remarlced that Egypt is indebted for 
her rich harvests to the mould or soil wmch is deposited by 
the river during the annual flood* As soon as the waters 
retire the cultivation of the ground coniumences. If it has 
imbibed the requisite degree of moisture, the process of 
agriculture is neither difficult nor tedious. The seed is 
Mattered over the soft surface, and vegetation, which ahnost 
inmiediatefy sooeeeds, goes on with great rapidity. Where 

* Manttive oTOpeiatUms, *«. vei.iL p. M49L. 
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llw Itnd hai been onlj patially imindated, reooune ie had 
to irrigation, by means of wbidi many apeciea of ^eeta« 
biM are raieed even during the diy aeaeon. Harvest foUows 
it the distance of about six or eight weeks, according te 
Aet different kinds of grain,— 4eavtng time in most cases fot 
B sncoession of erops, wherever. there is aibU command of 
^Niter. The cold season beiiins with December, and con* 
linues about two months. Spring aj^ars in the first days 
of Febniarr, when the fruit-trees blossom, and the atmos« 
phew acquires a delightful warmth. The period of summer 
may be said to commence in June, and to end at the dose 
of September, altkouffh the transition firom the one season 
to the other is so mdual that it is impossible to define the 
exact limits of ei&er. During these £>ur months the heat 
Ss intense, the fields to which the swelling rivor has not 
attained are patched like a desert, and no green leaf is seen 
but sud^ as are produced by artificial irrigation. Autumn, 
which is only marited by a slight diminution of temperature, 
commences about the middle of October^ when the leaves 
fidl, and the Nile retires within its channel ; and till the 
approach of that season which, from its relation to the reat 
of the year, must be called winter, the face of the country 
lesembies a beautiful meadow diversified with lively 'ooloura« 
Thus ii realixed the description of Volney, who observed 
that Egypt assumed in succession the appearances of an 
SMaa of fresh water, of a miiy morass, of a green level 
ylain, and of a parched desert of sand and dust** 

For various reasons, especially the want of wood and 
the low elevation of the whole plain firom Rosetta to Assouan^ 
the average degree of heat in £gypt is considerably greatet 
than in many oduer countries situated in the same latitude. 
In summer, as long as the sun remains above the horizon, 
the atmosphere is inflamed, the sky is cloudless and spark- 
ling^ and the heat is rendeied supportable only by the pro* 
ftise psnpiration which it excites. At Gairo^ the medium 
temperature during that season has been estimated at 
llin«ty4wo degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. On 
•oae occasions it has been known to rise as high as one 
^ondred and twelve degrees ; but such an intensity of heal 
i$ lioallj of fhoit eontinuanooy and almost never azps* 

. • naeds^ ^piL ii. 9. 1& 
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neneed except {a iib» more eonfiiied dielricts of the Stad* 
At suneet thJe wind falle, the air becomee cooler, and the 
vapour suepended in the atmoephere during the day ie d»» 
poeiied in an abundiint aupply ef dew. As the evening 
advaDoee» a thin miet daatoie ue horizoni and epreade ovef 
the wateiy grounds ;, but during the night it becomee 
■earcdy perceptible» and in the morning, when the sub has 
attained a certain elevation, it gradually ascends in the fima 
of flaky clouds. 

The copious evaporation, which neoessanly takes place 
in a country distinguished ono-half of the year by ezcesuve 
• beat and moisture, is hardh^ ever restored to the soil in the 
shape of rain. The clouds, it is true, sometimes collect in 
daij: masses, and the atmoi^ere e^Lhibits all the meteoro- 
logical sympitomsi which in other climates indicate rain ; but 
a shower, notwithstanding, is a very rare* occurrence in 
Bgypt. When this phenomenon does occur, it continues 
only a few minutes, and seems counteracted by some affini- 
ties, chymical or electrical, too powerM to be overcome by 
Ihe ordmaiy principle of gravity. In the Delta rain is 
sccasionally seen during the cool part of the year; but 
above Cairo it is almost never witnessed at any season. 
Thunder and lightning are still more infrequent, and are, 
at the same time, so completely divested of ^heir terrific 
qualities that the Egyptians never associate with them the 
idea of destructive force, and are quite unable to comprehend 
how they should ever be accompanied with either fear or 
injury. Showers of 'haU descending from the hills of 
Syria, and sweeping along the plains of Palestine, are 
sometimes known to reach we coimnes of Egypt. But tiie 
production of ice is so extremely uncommon^ that, on one 
occasion when it appeared in the low country, the Arabs 
c<^ected it with the. greatest care, and sold it, at a high 
price, to the European merchants of Alexandria. 

The course of the wind, so variable in our climate, is 
almost strictly periodical on the banks of the Nile. In 
point both of stren^h and duration, the northerly breezes 
predonunate, — blowuur nearly nine months in &e year. 
They continue with fittle intermission (took May till Sep- 
tember ; but about the autumnal equinox they veer round 
to the east, where they remain nearly six weeks, with only 
•light deviations. About the end oif Febnaiy the gw» 
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asinmes a southerly direction, and flactaates ezoeediiiKl]r 
till the close of April, when it again yields for a time to a . 
mote powerful current from the eastward. 

The southerly winds are the most changeable, as well 
as the most unhealthy ; traversing the arid sands of Africa, 
uninterrupted by rivers, lakes, or forests, they arrive in 
Egypt fraught with all the noxious exhalations of tbB 
desert. At their approach, the serene sky becomes black 
and heavy ; the sun loses its splendour, and appears of a 
dim violet^ hlie ; a light warm breeze is felt, which gradually 
increases in heat till it almost equals that of an oven. 
Though no vapour darkens the air, it becomes so ffray and 
thick with the floating clouds of impalpable sand that it is 
sometimes necessary to use candles at noonday. Every 
green leaf is instantly shrivelled, and etery thing formed 
of wood is warjied and cracked. The effect of these winds 
on the animal creation, 'too, is not less pernicious, some* 
times even occasioning immediate death by sudden squalls 
which attack the victim before he is aware. The breathing 
becomes quick and difficult, the pores of the skin are closed, 
and a feverish habit is induced, owing to suppressed persjn- 
ration. The increasing heat pervades every substance; 
and water itself, no longer cool, is rendered incapable of 
mitigating the intolerable sensation by which the whole 
body is oppressed. Dead silence reigns in the streets ; the 
inhabitants, by confining themselves to their houses, vainly 
attempt to elude the showers of dust, which is so fine and 
penetrating that, according to the oriental expression, it 
will enter an egg through the pores of the shell.* 

These are the hot winds of the desert, termed by the 
Arabs eimooTn, and by the Turks aamielt and which have 
so often proved fatal to whole caravans, and even to large 
armies. When they continue longer than three days their 
effects become quite insupportable, especially to persons ot . 
a full habit of body. It is worthy of notice, at the same 
time, that the southerly breeze which, in the spring of the 
year, is attended with an intolerable heat, is, during the 
winter, noted above all others for an intense and penetrating^ 
cold. In the latter season the rays of Ithe sun iall motm 

• Antis*s Observations on Egypt; Volney's T^ryvels, vd; tt. p. 61 - 
Dr. Lsjmanon^gypt, in MwrafS AMoil 
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obliquely on th« deoort, and the eonent of air which 
descends on Egypt 'is chilled by the snowy moontaihs of 
Abyssinia. 

» Such are the principal phenomena which characterize the 
climate of Egypt, — a country in the very atmosphere of 
which nature seons to have ad<mted new and singular 
arrangements. In that country, £stinguished by an un* i 
common regularity of the seasons and of all the changes 
which the atmosphere presents, these meteorological mcU 
were first ascertained with philosophical accuracy. But 
though the 9bservation8 of the ancient sages of Thebes and 
Memphis, engraved on immoise masses of granite, have 
defiea the ravages of tkne and the still more destructive 
hand of man, we ean only view the characters with regret, 
and lament that a wise and learned people may utterly 
perish before the monuinents of their power and science . 
nave entirely passed away. 

Egypt is usually divided into Upper and Lower, the lati« 
tude of Cairo presenting in our day the line of demarcation. 
But besides this distinction there is another of great an- 
tiquity, to which frequent allusion is made by t& Greek 
and R^man authors, namely, that of the Delta, the Hept»- 
nomis, and the Thebaid. According to this distribution, the 
first of the provinces just mentioned occupied the seaooast 
of the Medi^rranean ; the third the narrow valley of Upper 
Egypt ; while to the second was allotted the intermediate 
•pace, which seems to have been divided into seven ^Ustricte 
or cantons. At a later pe^od when Egypt became subject 
to the Romans, the Arcadia of that ^ple oorresponded 
neariy to the ancient Heptanomis ; ana, about the concla- 
eion of the fourth century, the eastern division of the Delta, 
between Arabia and the Phatnitic branch of the Nile, as 
high as HeUopolis, was erected into a new provinoe under 
the name of Augustamnica. In modem times the Arab* 
have changed the classical appellation of Thebaid into Said, 
or the high country ; the Heptanomis into Yostani ; and 
the Delta into Baharl, or the maritime district. 

The following table exhibits a succinct view of the teni- 
toffial distribution of Egypt as leeognised by modem geognp 
fifcOT and the ictnal goverament w the coontiy »^ 
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I«--^BB SAID, OB uppift Bem- 

1. Province of Thebe*. 

2. Djirgeh. 

3. Siout. 



n. — THI T08TANI, OR MIDDLTf* SGTPT. 

1. Pr9vince of Fajoum. 

2.  — Beni ^onet, 

3. Minieh. 

in. — THE BAHARI, OB LOWBB BGYPT. 

1. Province of Bahirek 

2. Rosetta. 

3. Damietta^ 

4^ ... Gharbijeh. 

5. Menouf. 

9. — ^^— — Mansoura. 
7. Shaikeyeh. 

The freqaent alteration of termi by nations using different 
Isnguages has produced considerable obscurity in gfo- 
giaphi^ details, as well as a most inconvenient variety in the 
spelling of proper names. The cities which flourished 
daring the different periods of the Persian, Gredan, Roman, 
and Saracenic dynasties were not only erected on the sites 
of more ancient edifices, but under the Turkish and Mam- 
louk domination, thei^ positions have been partially changed ; 
ttid thus, splendid towns celebrated in history have been 
buried in their own ruins, and the traveller searciies for them 
in vain within the circuit of their ancient walls. 

Nor is this vicissitude confined to' the woriu of human 
art Even the mat lineaments of nature undergo a grad* 
Oal ehanffe, and thereby render the descriptions of early 
•athors umost unintelligible to the modem traveller. The 
mouths of the Nile, for example, have often deserted theif 
channels, and the river has entered the sea at difierent 
points. The seven estuaries knovm to the ancients were : 
-—1. The Canopic mouth, corresponding to the present out- 
let from the Lake Etko, or, acconlinff to others, that of the 
Lake of Aboukir or Maad^e ; but it is probable that, at one 
time, it had comnranications with the sea at both these 
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places. 2. The Bolbitine month at Rosetta. 3. The Se- 
benitic, probably the opening into the present Lake BurloB. 
4. The rhatnitic or Bucolic at Damietta. 5. The Mende- 
sian, which is lost in the Lake Menzaleh, the mouth of 
which is represented by that of Debeh. 6. The Tanitic or 
Saitic, which seems to have some traces of its termination 
to the east of the Lake Menzaleh, under the modem appel- 
lation of Om-Faridj^. The branch of the Nile which con- 
veyed its wateitf to the sea corresponds to the canal of 
Moez, which now loses itself in the lake. 7. The Pelusiac> 
which seems to be represented by what is now the most 
easterly'mouth of Lake Menzaleh, where the ruins of Pe- 
bisinm are still visible.* 

Of these communications with the sea^ the Nile, it is well 
known, muntams at the presei^t day only the second and 
the fourth, — the others having been long choked up with 
mud, or with the earth which falls from the crumbling banks. 
The cultivation of the Delta has been contracted in a smiiW 
proportion ; for in l^gypty wherever the water of the river 
IS withheld, the desert extends or resumes its dominion, 
covering the finest fields with barren sand and useless shrubs. 

Our description of the physical aspect of this singular 
country would not be comj>lete did we fail to mention the 
Valley of the Natron Ls^es, and that of the Waterless 
River. In the former of these there is a series of six basins, 
bounded on the one side by a lofly ridge of secondary rocks^ 
which perhaps proves the means of concentrating the salint; 
deposite which lias given celebrity to the place. The banks 
and the waters are covered witjb^ crystallizations, consisting 
of muriate of sqda or sea-s^lt, and of natron or carbonate 
of soda. When a volume of water contains both these 
salts, the muriate of soda is the first to crystallize, and the 
carbonate is then deposited' in a separate layer. But in 
some instances, the two crystallizations are observed to 
choose, without any assignable cause, distinct localities in 
dififerent parts of the same lake. 

The Wateriess River, called by the Arabs Bahr-bela* 
Maieh, presents itself in a valley which runs parallel to the 
one just deitoribed, and is separated from it only by a line 

* Malte Bmn, vol iv. p. S3 ; Ukm. sar I'Egypte, vol. t p. 109; 
tnr iM BooelMs da NU| par Dabds-Ayini. 
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df elevated jrround. It has been traced from the neighbour* 
hood of the Mediterranean through the deeert country which 
etretchea to the westward of Fayoum. In the sand with 
which its channel ii every where covered, trunks of trees 
have been found in a state of complete petrifaction, and also 
the vertebral bone of a large fish. Jasper, quartz, and 
petrosilex have likewise been observed scattered over the 
surface ; and hence sotoe learned persons have thought 
that these fragments of rock, which do not belong to the 
oontieuous hills, have been conveyed thither by a bvanch of 
the ^ile, which it is more than probable once passed in thia 
direction, and discharged itself into the sea at some distance 
to the westward of Alexandria. But this question, which 
belongs more properly to a subsequent part of our volume, 
wdl be discussed at some length in connexion with the opin- 
ions of those vniters who have most recently examined tha 
borders of Lake Mosris.* 



CHAPTER in, 

CM History of AnderU Egypt. 

OtMCttrity of Egyptian Annals— Variety oTHypottMses— Befffnaf Slraas 
determined; liis Actions— Ajeooiint of Osymandias; his Palace uid 
Tom1>— Chronoloftical Tables— Invasion of tlie Shepnerds— Onotatio* 
from Manetlio— Mistake as to the laraeHtee— Indian Tradition ia 
regard to tlie Gonqneet of Egypt bv Pastoral (%ieft— The Origin of 
the Pyramids— Hatred of 8hfli>herd8 entertained by the Egyptiana in 
time of Joeeph— The Beign of Moria— Accession of Sesostria ; his 
Expleita ; Prooft of hia warlilce Expedition ; the Maifntflcence of his 
Bnlldinga; his Epitaphr-InTaaion by Sabaoo the Ethiopian or Aby»> 
siiiian— By Sennacherib— By Nebuchadneizar— By Gyms— And com* 
plate Snbjttgation by Cambyaea— The Peraian Oovemment— Conqaait 
of Egypt by AlexandiBr the Great— Ancient Dynasties— The Pfolnmuw - 
The Romans— The Saracens. 

It is oQr intention in this chapter to ffive an outline of 
Egyptian history from the earliest tunes down to the acoei 
■ion of the Saracenic princes, — an epoch at whieh ths 

• Bstaonl, VOL IL ^ 188 ; Dansa, tsl L p. M. 
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power and splendour of the more ancient goreminenta wcvtt 
oppressed by a weight of barbarism which has not yet been 
remoiHBd* 

In regard to this interesting subject, we may confidently 
assert that there is no portion of the remoter annals of tlie 
human race more obscure firom the want of authentic reeordii 
or more perplexed by groundless conjecture and bold specu- 
lation. He who begins his inquiries with the establishment 
df the Eeyptlan monarchy, and proposes to sail down the 
stream of tmie accompanied and guided by the old histo* 
rians, soon discoyers the numerous obstacles which must 
impede his course. The ancient authors from whom he 
seeks information require of him to carry back his imagina* 
tion to an era many thousand years prior to the existence 
of all written deeds ; and they then gravely introduce him 
to the gods and demigods who had once condescended to 
dwell on the banks of the Nile, and to govern the fancied 
inhabitants of that fertile region. 

If, impatient of the fables related to him respecting super* 
natural personages, the inquirer should ask who was the 
first human sovereign who reigned over Egypt, he is en* 
couraged by being told that his name was Menes, and that 
his history is not altogether unknown. But he soon finds oat 
that the exploits of tms prince greatly resemble the achieve- 
ments of the god Osiris, and that tne limits between my- 
thology and the simple annals of a mortal race are not yet 
folly established. Fatigued with vain conjectures, and still 
unable to separate facts from fiction, he may resolve to 
change his plan, and fatter himself with the hope of being 
able to thread his way through the dark labyrinth of Egyptian 
chronology. Adopting tjie philosophical rule, he deter* 
mines to proceed from the known to the unknown ; and^ 
eelectinff some comparatively recent and well-attested fact, 
of which the ^ate is considered as certain, he obtains pos* 
session of one end of the chain, which he trusts he may 
succeed in tracing, link after link^ until he shall arrive at 
the other extremity. 

But this method, however ingeniously conceived, has not 
hitherto been attended with a corresponding success. The 
chronologer pursues his way, trustmff now to one guide, 
and at another time to a second, who appears to have 
opened the path under a clearer light ; but, nnfoztunateljt 

£ 
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he toon becomes conyinced that the authoritiee who oppoM 
im, in whatever direction he may choose to proceed, are 
more numerous than those who favour him with their aid, 
and on whose reputation he had thought it safe to rely. 
* As he advances, he is further dismayed by the unwelcome 
discovexy that all his guides become more and more igno* 
rant, and also that their confidence increases in proportion 
to the obscurity in which they are enveloped. Their state- 
ments abound with fictions sufficient to stagger the strong 
est belief. He is now satisfied that absolute truth cannot 
be obtained on such uncertain ground, and therefore con- 
sents to imitate all those who have gone before him, — to 
build conjectures instead of establishing facts ; to admit 
what is probable where he cannot find demonstration ; and, 
finally, to allow what is possible where he cannot r6aclv 
unquestionable evidence. His difficulties augment as he 
removes farthei from the point whence he had originally 
started. Like the traveller who sets out upon a journey 
when the day is closing, the light grows more feeble at 
every step he takes, and the shades of pight fall blacker and 
thicker around him, until he is at length shrouded in total 
darkness.* 

But to a certain extent, at least, the history of ancient 
Egypt can be placed on credible grounds, and even be ren- 
dered capable of throwing light upon the condition of con- 
temporary kingdoms. We must at once relinquish the regal 
gods and the thirty-six thousand years of their government, 
as only the iftdication perhaps of some physical principle, 
or, more probably, the expression of a vast astronomical 
cycle. The sun, moon, and other leaders of tKe celestial 
host may, according to the ancient mythology, be supposed 
to have ruled over Egypt before it became fit for the habita- 
tion of mortals ; or uie authors of this hypothesis may be 
thought to have had nothing more serious in view than the 
gratification of their &ncy m the wilds of that terra incog" 
nita, which, in every quarter of the globe, stretches far l^ 
yond the boundaries of authentic history. 

But as the reign of Menes marks the limits of legitimate 
inquiry in this interesting field, and as all correct notions of 
Egyptian chronology must rest upon the determination of 

•0ss«pilfiiiis» by air William Dranmuodi VOL U.p SSa 
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the period at which that numaich exercised the sopreme 
power, we shall lay before our readers an abridged view of 
such opinions on this subject as seem the most worthy of 
their attention. Here, we need not add, we must confine 
ourselves to mere results ; it being quite inconsistent both 
wHti our limits and our object to enter into the learned ar- 
guments by which different anthers have laboured to fortify 
their conclusions. But to those readers who are desirous 
of entering more deeply into the question, we earnestly 
recommend the works of Hales and Dr. Prichard, the latest 
and unquestionably the ablest writers on this obscura 
though veiy important branch of historical inquiry. 
MeneS) then, began his reign, 



* According to Dr. Hales 2413 years B. C. 

Old Chronicle 3231 

Eratoathenes S390 

— — Euaebiua 8258 )«.a«M. 

Julius AMcanus 3218 { ^ ^"^ 

Dr.Prichard 2214 '- — 
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As the actions of this monarch were conveyed to pos- 
terity through the uncertain channel of tradition, little reli- 
ance can be placed upon the accuracy of the details. Hero- 
dotus informs us that he protected from the inundations of 
the Nile the ground upon which Memphis was afterward 
erected. Beroire bis age the river flowed close under the 
ridge of hills which borders the Libyan desert, whence, it 
is more than probable, a large branch of it, at- least, made 
its way through the valley of Fayoum into the Mediterra- 
nean. To prevent this deviation, he erected a mound about 
twelve miles south from the future capital of Egypt ; turned 
the course of the stream towards the Delta ; and led it to 
the sea at an equal distance from the elevated ground by 
which on either fide the country is bounded. Menes is 
moreover said to have been a ^at general, to have made 
warlike expeditions into forei|[n countries, and to have 
fallen a prey at last to the voracity of a hippopotamus. 

Among the principal authorities on which the reign of 
Menes has been determined is the following statement of 

* New Analyals of Andcni Chnmdogy, vol. It. n. 418. 

I Ibid. vol. iv. p. 407. t Pridiard^ EgyptUm AntlqaMaa 

New Analyals, vol. ir. p. 417. Q lUd. 
Eiyptiaa Antiqoitkes, p. 91. 
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JoMphuiy who had better meaiui of becominff ncgneintiwl 
with the woiks of Manetho than were enjoyed by 8txieeK» 
lua, Afticanua, or Euaebma. He aaaurea ua that Menaa 
lived many yeara before Abraham, and that he ruled mora 
than 1900 yeara before Solomon.* Now the fether of the 
ftithiiil waa bom 2153, and the aon of David aacended tha 
throne of larael 1080 ^eara before the Chriatian era. 
Theae focta, oombined with the aoconnt which ia given in 
the old duKMiicle of the dynaa^ of kinga which proceeded 
from Miaraim or Miaor, aeem to juatify the concbiaiona of 
modem chronolof7« 

The Greek hiatorian forther mentiona that the prieite 
recited to him, from booka, three hundred and thirty aove- 
veifna, aacceaaora of Menea, among whom were eighteen 
Ethiopian princea and one queen oilled Nitocria. But aa 
none of theae monarcha were diatinguiahed by any acta of 
magnificence or renown, he abataina from encumbering hia 
paeea with the unmeaning catalogpaea of their appellationa 
and titlea. He makea one exception in favour of Moeria, 
fioned for the excavation of the lake which atill beara hia 
name, and of which an account vnll be given in a aubee- 
quent chapter. 

To aaaiat the recollection of the reader on thia rather in- 
tricate aubject, we ahall abridge, from the Niew Analysia of 
Chronology, a liat of the kinga who fill up the apace be- 
tween the acceaaion of the firat human monarch of Egypt 
and the death of Mceria : — 

FiKar DTNAarr, lOTrruMa, 868 TSisa. 
lfamaadhlaaB«wwnfa,<ndiagvntfiTiniaBi m-Mlt 



aicoND DTNAarr, aHEPHSBD sxNoa, 260 TXABa. 

1. flalati%8iUtea,orN1nQVfida...^ lO^tlW 

1. BbIqb, Byop, or Babya 44^-4140 

,1 Apedinca, Fachman, or Ruduna S7— S(NM 

Firtt PyramU bepin about • S0O5 

Atrakamvuit9EigypiQihma t S077 

4 ApophM • • 41--aOM 

ft. Janias or BetbM 50—1008 

Du AaaiaorAaeUi 40-1048 

' JbQNiliion y fftf fiHMFfto^ MOUiSW 

•Jnd.Aiitiq.llb.vliL 
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THIBD DTNA8TT, NATITX KIlTOf, 251 TEA 10. 

T. «. O. 

AUifliTBgmiitiuMifl, &G 97->1800 

Jtneph cmpmnted Governor or Regent 9»1873 

Jaeobi'* FamUy settle in Goshtn S15— 1863 

Death of Joseph 1798 

QaBen Nltocria 1749 

Sxode^thelsraeiite* 851^^1048 

FOUETH DTNA8TT, 840 TSASt. 

1. Amosia, TeClimosIs, or TbninimMii 8S—1648 

S. Chcbron 19—1033 

5. AmenophisL 90^1610 

4. Ameases 91—1590 

6. Mepbres 19-1507 

6. Miaphragmatboais 95—1554 

7. Thmoaia or Tetbmosla 9—1588 

8. AtnenophialL aa>^1518 

9. OmaorHoraa 36—1488 

10. Acencbria 13—1459 

11. Rathosla 9-1440 

19. Acencbereal 19— 14S1 

IS. Aoenehenan 90-1418 

14. Armaia or Hannaia 4—1398 

15. Bame886a...« 1—1394 

16. Harmeaaea...' 66—1393 

17. Amenopbia nL or Maria ...i 19—1387 

Deatb ofliQBria .^40-1308* 

The most iStereating event that occurred daring this long 
interval was the invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, whicl^ 
according to the chronqjogy we have here adopted, took 
piace two thousand one hundred and fifty-nine years before 
the birth of Christ. Manetho, the historian already men- 
tioned, inserted in his wo;^ a very intelligible notice of the 
misfoitone which had be^len his country at that early pe- 
riod ; the accuracy of which cannot be called in question, 
except in the point where he is supposed to identify the 
savage invaders from the East with the peaceful family of 
Jacob, who were invited to settle in the land of Goshen. 
The fragment has been preserved by Josephus in his tract 
against Apion, and contains the following statement : — 

** We had formeriy a king named Timaus. In lag nigD, 
Oodf upon what account I know not, was offended with vm 

•▼(0Llv.p.418. We have omitted the odd DonHiB. 
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and imexpeotedly men from the East, of obeeoie origin, 
bolAy invaded the Idnodoin and subdued it without a con- 
test Having mastered the fanner rulers, ihej baibarously 
bumt the cities, demolished the temples of the gods, and 
treated all the inhabitants most cruelly; massacring the 
men, and reducing the women^ and children to smeiy. 
They next appoints one of their leaders king, whose name 
was Salatis. He resided in Mempj^iis, and imposed a trib* 
ute on the Upper and Lower Egypt, and nut garrisons in 
the most important places. But chiefly ne secured the 
eastern parts of the country, foreseeing inat the Assyrians, 
who were then most powerAil, would be tempted to inyads 
the kingdom likewise. Finding, therefore, in the Saite* 
nome, a city placed most conveniently on the norA side of 
the Bubastic channel, whidh in an ancient theological bode 
is called Avaris, he repaired and fortified it very strongly, 
and garrisoned it with two hundred and forty thousand sol* 
diers. Hither he used to come in summer to furnish them 
wiUi corn and pay, and he carefully disciplined them for a 
terror to foreigners. He died after he had reigned nineteen 
years.* 

*'The next, called Balon, reigned 44 years; and after 
him Apachnes, 36 years and three months ; then Apophes^ 
61 years ; and Janias, 50 years and one month ; and after 
him Assis, 49 years a^d two months. These six were their 
first kmgs, who were continually at war with ti^ Egyptians, 
and wished of aU things to eradicate them. 

<< At length the native Egyptian princes rebelled against 
these tyrants, and, after a tedious warfere, drove them out 
of the rest of E^rypt, and shut them up in Avaris, where 
they had collected all their cattle and plunder, and besieged 
them with an army of 480,000 men. . But, despairing of 
success, the Egyptians concluded a treaty veith them, and 
they were suffered to depart unmolested m>m Egypt, with 
all their households, amounting to 240,000 souls, and their 
cattle. Accordingly they crossed the desert; but being 
afraid to return home on account of the Asmian'powary 
which then held Asia in subjection, they settled in the coon- 
Uy of Jud«a, and there buiU Jerusalem." 

Joaephus imagined that this narrative describes the hlK 

*.Avari% or AM% ** tke Poif," wm aftorward c^M fslpstami: 



tatf of his own anceftoft, the chiUhren of IfneL Bat it is 
miicli more probaUe ttant the people who were thai expelled 
fiom Cgypt were the fiithen of the Philistinee, who occa- 
pied the eaetem shores of the MedUerranean, and oocanon- 
ally extended their power ae far as the hanks of the Eu- 
phrates. ETery.one Knows that, in the language of Western 
Asia, the term paU denotes shepherds, and atan or sthan 
means land ; and aceerdinglj the compound word Pali-stan^ 
literally signifies Shephe^land, or the country of shep- 
herds. It IS therefore extremely probaUe that the warlikr 
nation who so frequently disputed with the descendants of 
Abraham the possession of the Syrian border were the pro- 
geny of the royal herdsmen who so lonff subjected to their 
thrall, the rich territory of Lower and Middle Egypt. 

The remembrance of the Shepherd expedition is not yet 
extinct even among the tribes of Central India. In one of 
the sacred books of the Hindoos, quoted by Captain Wil- 
ford, a record is preserved of two remarkable migrations 
£rom the East in remote times ; first of the Yadavas, or 
*' sacred race," and afterward of the Pali or Shepherds* 
These last, we are told, were a powerful tribe, who, in an- 
cient days, governed the whole country, firom the Indus to 
the mouth o^ the Ganges, and are called Pali-bothri by 
Pliny, and Pali-putras in the annals of Hindoostan* They 
were besides an active, enterprising, and roving people, 
wh6, by conquest and colonization, ^adually spread them- 
selves over a sreat part of Asia, Afidca, and Europe. Cross- 
ing j&om the snores of the Persian Gul^ they took possession 
of Arabia, as w^U, as of the lands on the western shore of 
the Red Sea ; in the latter their country was, by the Greeks 
land Romans, called Barbaria. This term was derived from 
berbeTf a shepherd, according to Bruce, who describes them 
as a distinct race from the natives, witti long hair and dark 
complexions, living in tents, and shifting their cattle from 
place to place for the convenience of pasturage. They seem, 
in &ct, to be the eastern Ethiopians, as distmguished from 
the western both by Homer and Herodotus.* 

It is well known that the historian just quoted describe| 
the inhabitants of the Syrian Palestine as havmg^ according 

* Adatte Hesesrclifls, vol. lil._p. 40 ; Braee^ TTanli^ voL It. p.Slr 
BM^ L V. 4»i Oil^Mk t V. »; Hnod. Ub. vU. 
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to tbeir own account, migrated from the Erythrean Sea i» 
the shores of the MeiUterranean, wKe^e they afterward ap« 
ptied themselves to navigation and commerce. How exten- 
sively they spread themselves both in Europe and Asia 
appears from the cities and places which still retain their 
name. Thus, a Palestine, or Palesthan, was found on the 
banks of the Tigris, most probably their original settlement; 
the town of Paliputra stood on the Hellespont; the river 
Strymon in Thrace was sumamed Palestinus ; the Pales- 
tini and the town Philistia were situated on the river Po in 
Italy ; and the ffod of shepherds, among the Latins, was 
denominated Pales.* 

The following extract from an article in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, contributed by the learned soldier already named, 
inlHend to strengthen the opinion now universally enter- 
latBedby the ablest writers, that the shepherds who invaded 
Bgypt had migrated from a distant country in the East :-^ 

^* An ancient king, called Chatura-Ytoa, passed a hun- 
dred years in a cavern of Chrishna-giii, the Black Moun- 
tain, on the banks of the Call, performing the most rigorous 
acts of devotion. At length Vishnu appeared to him, and 
promised him that he should have a son, whom he was to 
name Tamovataa* This prince when he succeeded his 
father was warlike and ambitious, but wise and devout. He 
prayed to Vishnu to enlarge his empire, and the god mnted 
his request. Hearing that Misra-sthan (the land of Egypt) 
was governed by a powerful but unjust prince called Nir- 
maryada, he, with i^ chosen army, invaded that oountry 
without any declaratioii of war, and began to administer 
justice among the people, to give them a specimen of a good 
king ; and when Nirmaryada sent to expostulate, he treated 
his remonstrance with disdain. This brought on a bloody 
battle of three days, in which the Egyptian king wa!B killed. 
The conqueror, who fought like another Parasa Kama^ 
then took possession of the kingdom of Misra, and eovemed 
with perfect equity. Babya Vatsa, his son, devoted himself 
to religion, and resigned his crown to his son Rucma Vatsa, 
%ho tenderly loved his people, {md so highly improved his 
eoontiy that, from his just revenues, he amassed an in- 
isedihio treasure. ' His wealth w&s so great that he ' " 

• HwQl iy>. Left; Bales"! New Anilysls, vol. tv. p^tfT*. 
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tfuee mountains, called Racm-adri, Rnjai-adri, and Retii* 
adii, or the mountain of ffoUJ, of silver, and of eems.'** 

In this legend, says Dr. Hales, we trace Sie distorted 
leatores of we Egyptian account. By an interchange of 
eharaxrtei^. Tame is the Timaus of Manetho, a quiet and 
peaceable prince, who was invaded without provocaticm by 
this Nirmaryada of Gushite race, called Salatis by Manetho, 
and Silites by Syncellus. His son Babya is evidently the 
Baion of Manetho. The third king was sumamed Ruchms 
firom his immense wealth, which he collected by oppressing 
the Egyptians, though he tenderly loved his own people the 
Shepherds. Wishing either to extirpate the natives or to 
brea^ down their spirits by hard and incessant labour, he 
employed them in constructing those stupendous monu- 
ments of ancient ostentation and tjranhy. The Pyramids, 
which are obviously the mounUans indicated in the Hindoo 
records, were, it is presumed, originally cased with yellow, 
white, or spotted marbles, brought from the quarries of 
Arabia. 

From this Hindoo record we seem fully warranted n 
aflcribing the building of the first and greatest pyramid to 
Apachnes, the third of the Shepherd kings, and of the rest 
to his successors. This conclusion is stin Airther confirmed 
by the tradition of the native Egyptians, communicated to 
Herodotus, that **they were built by one Philitis, a shep- 
herd, who kept his cattle in those parts, and whose memory 
was held in such abhorrence that the inhabitants would not 
even repeat his name nor that of Ins brother who succeeded 
him.'* It is interesting to observe that the vindictive feel- 
ing of an oppressed people has preserved the original title 
of the Shepherds in the foreign term Philitis-; the etymology 
of which, as derived firom the Sanscrit Pali, and branching 
out into all the epithets api^ed to a cdelnrat^ people in 
Syria, we have already endeavoured to explain.! 

The hostile spirit entertained by the Egyptians against 
their barbarian conquerors continued unahited in the age 
of the patriarch Joseph, When shepherds were still held as 
an ^ abomination," — • fact which of itself goes far to prove 

* Airistie SewNurehes, vol. lii. p. 385. 

1 8ee above, p^ 55.— New Analysia of Aiieleitt Ctonuilogy, ydL If. 
B. MS : HaodDtns. bo<dL iL 6. 198. 
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that the eelebrated mroad of the Paitoral kings mnit haT8 
taken place befoie this favourite son of Jacob was carried 
as a slave into the house of Potiphar. But it is not sur- 
prising that the ezode of the Israelites should have been 
confounded by historians with the expulsion of the more 
ancient invaders. The Hebrews were employed in tending 
cattle as well a» the oriental Pali ; and, in other respect^ 
they were not less disliked by the people, to whom their 
increasing numbers had rendered them formidable. The 
military array, too, assumed by the followers of Moses, and 
the pursuit (tirected by the Egyptian monarch in person, 
throw an air of resemblance over the two events. But it is 
manifest, notwithstanding, that the femily of Jacob cannot 
be identified with that warlike host which subdued Lower 
£g3rpt, overturned the throne of Memphis, and placed the 
sceptre in the hands of a powerful dynasty of kmgs, who 
exercised supreme power during the long period of two hun-' 
^ed and sixty years. The departure of the Israelites did 
not take place until the lapse of two centuries and a half had 
again consolidated the government of the Pharaohs, and 
improved the resources of the nation. But the true exode 
of the chosen people, with all the demonstrations of miracu- 
lous agency by which it was accomplished, is too well 
known to require firom us even the most abbreviated narra- 
tive ; we. therefore proceed to complete the outline of Egyp- 
tian history in a department not quite so familiar to the 
common readex. 

Passing over Moris, whose peaceful labours will be de- 
scribed hereafter^ we arrive at the era of his renowned son, 
the accomplished and victorious Sesostris. In the history 
of this hero fiction has exhausted ifll her powers to darken 
and exaggerate ; and the little light which remained to guide 
us to tho appreciation of facts has been nearly all obscured 
by the clouds of chronologic^ error whidb, ftom time to 
timc^ have been spread over his reiffn. In placing his ac- 
cession at the beginiiing* of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, we follow Hales, being satisfied that bis conclusionB 
are wofthy of greater confidence than those of every other 
writer who preceded him in the study of time ; and as oar 
object in this chapter is to fix dates rather than to descrilbe 
actions, we shall mention the grounds upon which we belMve 
that Sesostris ascended the throne of Egypt at the 
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just stated. Such an exposition will appear more neeessaiy 
when it is considered that Eusebius imagined this conqueror 
to be the immediate successor of the Pharaoh who was 
drowned in the Red Sea at the exode of the Israelites, and 
that he began his famous expedition while the descendants 
of Jacob were still wandering in the desert of Arabia. In 
this untenable opinion the Bishop of Cssarea has been fol« 
lowed by Usher and Playfair. Sir John Marsham, on the 
other hand, identified Sesostris with the Shishak of Scripture 
who invaded JudBa,-*-a notion which received the concur- 
rence of Sit Isaac Newton, and has been adopted by many 
writers of inferior reputation. That the reign of the son of 
McBria belongs to an intermediate period may be proved 
from the following considerations : — , 

Herodotus relates that Sesostris was succeeded by Fheron 
and this last by Proteus, in whose time Troy was taken ; 
and, according to Manetho, Sesothis was succeeded by 
Kampses, and Rampses by Ramesses, in whose reiffn also 
Troy was taken. Therefore Sesothis and Sesostns were 
obviously the same person ; and it is equaHy clear that hit 
accession could not have been much earlier tnan 1263, or a 
centuiy before the destruction of Troy, reckoning three 
reijms equivalent to three mean generations. This agrees 
Mumciently with the date which we have selected. 

Again, in his fourth book, Herodotus states that Targitaus 
founded the Scythian kingdom about a thousand ^ears at 
most before the invasion of DariuiT Hystaspes, or, in other 
words, about 1508 before the Christian era. But we leam 
from the historian Justin that Timaus, the sixth king in 
succession from Targitaus, encountered Sesostris, and 
checked or defeated him at the river Phasis. Reckoning 
those six reigns equivalent to mean generations, or 200 
years, the accession of Sesostris could not be earlier than 
1808 B. G. 

In the third place, Herodotus mentions that Sesostris 
founded the kingdom of Colchis near Pontus, and left a 
colony there, consisting of such of his soldiers as were weary 
of service ; and we are informed by ApoUonius Rhodius that 
the posterity of the E£7ptian governor subsisted at i£a, th^ 
capital of Colchis, fo^r many generations. This governor 
was the fether of iBetes, who was the father of Medea, the 
mistress of Jason in the Aigonautic expedition, which, it is 
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well known took place about 1225 B. C; that i^ seventy- 
four years after Sesostrii returned from hia Aaiatic cam- 
j^igna.* 

The confirmation thus afforded to the Egyptian chro- 
nology by historical facts, incidentally mentioned by Grecian 
writers, is extremely satisfactory, and illustrates ihe sound- 
ness of the principle upon which our system is constructed. 
It is deserving of notice, at the same time, that the hero 
whose Exploits fill so large a space in the tiraditional story 
of ancient Egypt has been placed, by the researches cv 
Champollion, at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
before the rei|fn of Augustus Gtesar, and thereby most disK 
tinctly identkied with the great Sesostris, the conqueror of 
the world. 

Diodorus is our principal authority for the warlike 
achievements of this celebrated monarch. His first expe* 
dition aft^r he came to the throne was against the Abys- 
sinians, whom he reduced to the condition of tributaries. He 
then turned his arms against the nations who dwelt on either 
shore of the Red Sea, advanced along the Persian Gulf, and 
finally, if we may trust to the accuracy of our historianf 
marched at the head of his troops into India, and even 
crossed the Ganges. Directing his faoe towards Upjier 
Asia, he next suMiied the Assyrians and Mede»; whence, 
passing to the cpnfines of Europe, he ravaged the land of 
the Scythians, until he sustained the reverse abov^ alluded 
to at the hands of Timaus, their valiant prince, on the banks 
of the Phasis. Want of provisions, and the impenetrable 
nature of the countiy which defended the approaches to an- 
cient Thrace, comj[)elled him to relinquish his European 
campaign. He accordingly returned to Egypt in 1 299 B. C.f 
being the ninth year of ms military enterpnse. 

Making due allowance for the exaggeration which always 
takes the place of authentic records, we are nevertheless 
disposed to maintain that the history of Sesostris cannot be 
wholly reduced to fictiou, nor ascribed entirely to the mytho- 
logical wanderings of Bacchus' or Osiris. Wo are assured^ 
on the personal evidence of Herodotus and Strabo, that the 
pillars erected by the Egyptiioileader still remained in their 

* Herod, book ii. e. 103 ; book Iv. c. 5, 8, 7; Justin, lib. L e. 1 ; Apol. 
Kbod.Ub. tv. p 911{ Bales, vol. iv. p. 40. 
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da J8} and even IfuU they were aetually inspected by them 
in Sjrria, Palestine, Arabia, and Ethiopia. The inscription 
which these proud monuments every where bore was to th« 
fc^owing effect :— 

« fiesoitris, King oC SiagS, and JUnrd of Lords, stibdnedUiis country 

by his anns." 

Another circumstance corroborati'w of the general aeca« 
racy of the old annalists has beon already mentioned, — the 
establishment of an Egyptian colony in the province of Col- 
chis. The descendants of this military association, pre- 
sentinff the dark complexion and woolly hair of Africa, were 
long distinguishable from the natives of the district among 
whom they dwelt. Nay, it is possible, we believe, at the 
present day, to find among the Circassians certain families 
whose blood might be traced to the soldiers of Sesostris, and 
whdse features still verify the traditional affinity which con- 
nects them with the ancient inhabitants of the Nile. 

It is usual, in all countries, that the fame of a popular 
monafch shall be increased by having ascribed to him, not 
only all the heroic deeds which have been transmitted by 
the chroniclers of. the olden time, but that he shall be re- 
garded by the multitude as the founder of all the magnificent 
palaces and gorg^eous temples of which the remains still 
continue to testify that their nation was once wealthy and 
powerful. On this account it is not improbable that Sesostris, 
under the several name»or titles of Osymandias, Ramesses, 
Sethosis, and Sethon, hai) had attributed to him the merit 
of erecting several splen^d edifices which are due to sove* 
reigns of a less imposing celebrity. At all events, it is not 
doubted by any one that both Memphis and Thebes owed 
some of their finest structures to the conqueror of Asia; 
and it is even recorded .by his panegyrists, that the riches 
and the immense number of prisoners which crowned his 
snfccesses in the East enabled him to decorate all the towns 
of Egypt without exacting Jrom his native subjeots any 
portion of their labour or r^vtoud. Memphis, the new 
capital, was Enlarged andropameoted with the most profiise 
expenditure. The statues^ the temples, and the obelisks 
which adorned it axe decbrlbM by ^toriana in their most 
pompoui language ; but the infelijcity of its situation, which 

r 
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exposed it to thA inimdationB of the NUe, has w) completely 
obliterated all traces of its existence as to have created a 
question among antiquaries as to the precise spot on which 
it stood. Thebes, on the contrary, which enj6yed a more 
secure position, and was perhaps built of more lasting mate- 
rials, displays at the present day the magnificence of her 
princes, combined with the leammg and taste which distin- 
guished her inhabitants. 

The Pal|ice, or Sepulchral Temple (for the ruins of the 
two have been confounded), appears to have been an edifice of 
exquisite workmanship as well as of vast extent. In front 
therf was a court of immense, size ; adjoining which there 
arose a portico four hundred feet long, the roof of which was 
supported by figures fifteen cubits in height. This portico 
led mto another court similar to the first, but more superb, 
and adorned with statues of great magnitude, which are said 
to have represented the king and certain membe^i of his 
family. Amid a numerous succession of halls and galleries 
the chisel had sculptured witbr wonderful art the triumphs 
of the sovereign, the sacrifices which he had ofifered, the 
administration of justice in his courts oi law, and such 
otiier functions as wer^ a{fpropriated tp the head of a great 
nation. But the tomb, properly so, called, is especially 
remarkable for the astronomical embletns which it exhibits. 
It is encompassed with a golden circle three huodred and 
sixty-five cubits in circumfereiice, to represent the. number 
of days compi^hended in'the year. • The rising and setting 
of the stars are likewise depicted with considerable accu- 
racy, aud show that great attention yr^B already paid to the 
motions ^nd periods of the heavenly bodies. Thus it is 
rendered manifest, that whatever doubt may exist fia to the 
identity of Sesostris and Osymandias, or in regard to the 
period at which one or other ascended the thr6ne, the light 
of civilization and the improvement of the arts, had luade 
great progress in Upper Egypt more than thirteen centuries 
before the Christian era. The statue of .the monarch him- 
self represented in a sitting posture, was considered by the 
ancients as the larger in the country. The foot alone was 
seven cubits irt length ; and the following epitaph appro- 
priated this gigantic work of art to the renowned commandey 
whow name it was meant to peipetoate :-~ 
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*I am 087inandia«,.]Dn( of Kings ; if mj om dasln to know wlitt • 
prince I am, and where I lie, let liim excel my exploits." 

The successors of this great prince, for several gener»> 
tions, did not perform any remarkable action, nor allow their 
ambitious views to extend beyond the limits of their native 
kingdom. Perhaps it might be said that the power of 
£gypt was not more than sufficient to defend her own bor- 
ders against the erratic hordes' who constantly threatened 
her on the east, and the more regular armaments of Aby»* 
sinia, which occasionally made an inroad from the south. 
About 770 B. C. Sabaco the Ethiopian descended the Nile^ 
and drove Anysis from the throne. Sixty years later, Sen- 
nacherib, King of Assyria, meditated the conquest of the 
same country, and had actually enter^ its territories,- when 
his immense host Was destroyed by a Divine visitation. 

Disgusted with the weakness or misfortune of their 
sovereigns, the Egyptians made the experiment of an 
oligarchy of twelve goveibors, who directed the administra" 
tion about fifteen years. But, in 619 B. C, Pharaoh Nechc 
vras elevated to an uhdivided throne. His reign is remark- 
able for t^e success he obtained against Jerusalem, which 
he tbok, and against the good prince Josiah, whom be slew. 
He made several attempts to connect, for the purposes of 
commerce, the Nile with the Red Sea ; and afterward ao- 
complibhed what must have been then esteemed the still 
more arduous enterprise of circumnavigating Africa, firam 
the Strait of Babelmadfteb to the Mediterranean. 

About this period the Assyrian monarchy, which had 
acquired an ascendant over all the neighbouring nations 
from the Euphrates to the shores of the ureat Sea, became 
formidable also i& Egypt. ])f ebuchadneaczar on more than 
one oceasion jtaade thh weight of his power to be felt on the 
banks of the Nile i but tlM conquest of the whole of that 
country was reserved for the great Cyrus, who marshalled 
under his standard nearly all the states of Western Asia. 
It appears, however, that the liberal policy of this famed 
warrior restored to* the Egyptians, as well as to the Jews, 
a eertain degree of national independence, — a boon which 
the former were thought to have abused so much that one 
of the first measures adopted by his successor had for iH 
ilgect their entire and permanent sabrjugation. 
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The effects produced vtpon Egypt by the Tictoriei of 
Cambyses are too importiint to be passed over with so slight 
a notice as that now given. It should seem that the way 
was paved for him by the treacheiy of two great officera, 
who sought revenge for a personal insult by throwing open 
the kin^om to a foieign enemy. When, however, the 
Persian monarch appeared before Pelusium, he found .that 
preparations had been made for a vigorous resistance ; bat, 
availing himself of the miserable superstition of the garrison^ 
he pla^ their sacred animals in front of his army, and 
advanced to the attac]t. The city surrendered without 
opposition. A general engagement, which ensued imme- 
diately afterward, terminated in the total disdbmfiture of 
Psammenitus and the reduction of Memphis. The con- 
queror disgraced his triumph by the most wanton cruelties, 
and particularly by putting to death the son of the king, 
togeUier with two thousand individuals of high rank. He 
also gave vent to his rage against the priests and religion 
of the country, on susj»cion that they were employed to 
undermine his authority. Regar^ess of public opinion, 
he gave orders to slay the bull Apis, tlie object of so much 
Teneration among all classes ; and, because the magutrates 
and guardians of the temple interposed to prevent this hor- 
rible sacrilege, he slew tha one and scourged the other. 
A similar feeling dictated the mad attempt to seize the 
consecrated £uie of Jupiter Ammon, situat^ in the Greater 
Oasis. The losq pf half his army, the dbaffection of the 
remainder, and the universal hatred of his new subjects, 
compelled hmi lo return to Persia, where he soon afterward 
became the victim of accident or of conspincv* 

The government of Persia, interrupted only by a series 
of unsuccessful revolts, was maintained during^ more than 
two hundred years ; at the end of which Alexander the 
Grroat, who soon affcerwud wrested from the hands of 
Darius the sceptre of the empire itself took possession of 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, now one of its most remote 
provinces. 

Before we proceed to the history of the Grecian rul«r% 
we shall present a tabular view of the several dynasties inm 
the death of Monis to the acoesnon of the first PtdeiBfi 
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riVTH DTHASTTi 842 TBABS. 

L Sethos, SflMstris. or OqrmaaidiM •« tt-^llOt 

9. Rampses or Phemi 61— 1S7S 

S. Cetes, Proteus, or Ummnoa 10—1914 

4. Amenoptais IV. 40-1164 

5. RampslnitM 41^1194 

6. GhQopo or Chemmis «. *...* 60—1069 

7. Cephreneo, Cmahreo, or Bmuh 06— 10S9 

8 Myeerinus or Cberinus • 10;- 976 

Hi« death itt- 060 

fixTH.DTNArnr, 298 tbaba. 

Aetaasm ^ 151—060 

L Boechoris or Aaychis 44—015 

9. Anysia.i , 9—771 

8. l^bBconorSo) 50—760 

Anysisagaiu { 0-710 

4. Sebeoon or Sethoa 40-719 

Sennacherib invadea Egypt v...^ 711 

End of the period .^NS— 671 

. SITINTH DTWA4TT, 148 71AB8. 

1. TwdTe contemporary kiofi ^ 15—671 

9. PBammelieQBl 80-658 

8. Nekns or Pharaoh Necho 10-619 

4. iWnmiB '• •-^ 

5. AprieiiOTPluuraohHophra*.**^ • ••••• 98—597 

0. Amaaia 44-566 

Cyroa f<mqiiera Egypt 5SS 

7. Paamineiiitaa. Fliat rerolt of Egypt, (6 mo.) »'•• 589 

148 

SIGHTH DTVAITT, PlBaUN iQNOt, 112 TKAK8. 

1. Camhyaea JpedoceO Egyp* > 88-595 

First Persian Administration » «y-i»i 

9; Dariaa Hystaspes. Seeon^ NTott of Egypt 8—487 

Becond Persian Adminiatratton I 

4. Artaxerzes Longhnanna. Ihlia rerolt 4—460 

Bednoea Egypt ? ...48—456 

Third Feniiui4dipini8tFatioa> ^^^ 

HAodotnsTlalta Egypt 448 

Ob DnIttiNothM. Fmlhfetolt ••«.».1IS-4U 
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T. B.e. 

1. Amyrtmu •— 41» 

S. Fausiria 6-40r 

8. Pnimnetieinll • 6—491 

4. Nephereui > 6*-SflB 

S.'Acori8 14— 48t 

tf. Nectonebns • I9r-fli 

7. Tachns or Tacw S— 96S 

8. NectanebQs «.• 11~961, 

Ochus reduces Egypt ) ]fl~aiO 

Fourtb Persian Admhii«trati0ii( *o— «w 

Alexander oonquenEgypl .....4 81— SSI 

Upon the divirion of the Peisian empire, Pgypt fell to 
Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander's generals, who, when 
he ascended the throne, assumed the cognomen of Soter. 
Our limits w^ not permit ns to descnbe at length the 
character of this prince, nor to set forth the nmnerous 
ohliffations which literature and philosophy continue to bear 
to bis memory. His establishment of the celebrated Alex- 
andrian Library, and his marked encouragement of men of 
letters, are too well known to require illustration ; and per- 
haps the royal munificence which he displayed in providina 
so splendid an asylum for learning was more than equallea 
by the discrimination which, he manifested in the choice of 
individuals to preside over its interests and to promote its 
progress. While inviting to his court and placing in hi* 
schools those characters who were, the most distinguished 
of the age for their scientific acquirements, Ptolemy never- 
theless showed himself the greatest philosopher that adorned 
Alexandria. To the knowledge of books he joined the 
more valuable knowtedge of men tad of businesil ; and was 
thereby qualified to dim:t the pursuits of science to prac- 
ticable objects, as well as to withdzaw the speculations of 
the learned from the insane metaphysics m which they 
were wont to indulge, in order to engage them in the more 
profitable studies of criticism, history, geometry,, and medi- 
cine* The countenance shown to Demetrius Phalerius, and 
the employment to which he turned his accomplished mind, 
xeflect greater honour upon the. memory of Soter than all 
the magnifieence of the Serapeion, or even the palriotia 
object contemplated in the structure of the Pharos. 

jSis ion Fhiladelphtis succeeded to an i^eotitance of gratt 
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fcopour, Imt of much aimety ; for, being raifled to tiie throne 
In place of his eldest l»rotfaer Ceiaunus, he was long ezmMwd 
to the ^r of domestic treason and of foreign war. But a 
tetgn of thirty-eight years enabled him to consolidate his 
power, and even to purchase the gratitude of his subjects^ 
oy executing many pubUc works of great utifity. He con« 
^eyed the waters of the Nile into the deserts of LSbya^ 
completed the lighthouse at the harbour of Alezandria» 
and laboured to improve the navigable canals which con* 
nected his capital with the Red Sea and the MedSterranean. 
The only stain upon his administration arose from the, 
pitiful revenge inflicted on the librarian Demetrius, for 
having advised the former king to allow the succession to 
proceed in the natural course, and to settle the crown on 
bis first-bom son. 

The third Ptolemy fbnftd it necessary to be^ his reign 
with a Syrian war, which, in his own time, produced no 
memorable results, though, it would appear, it opened up to 
his successor a path to renown as a conquerer in the East. 
The latter is said not only to have chastised the insolence 
of Soleucus, and extendra his conquests beyond the Eu- 
ftottes, but even to have carried liis arms to the confines of 
bactria. Among the spoils which Euergetes — the title 
bestowed upon hnn by his people — acquin^ in the course 
#f his victories, was a prodigious number of statues, images 
of gold and silver, and other instruments of worship, which 
Oambyses had carried away from the palaces and temples 
•f Egypt. 

It was in the year 221 before our era that Ptolemy Philo* 
pater mounted the throne of his fiither in the due course 
of succession. In his reign the Syrians recovered the prov- 
inoes which the more fortunate arms of his predecessor 
had added to the Egyptian territory ; the Jews were inhu- 
manly persecuted ; Hi the general affairs of the kmgdom 
Ibll into confiision and disoraer. A slave to his passicms, 
and addicted to cruelty, he sunk under a ruined constitutioil 
at the early aoe of thirty-seven. 

The minonty which followed was of considerable im- 
Bortanoe, inasmuch as it proved tho' occasion of introducing 
nnnally into ^gypt the powerful influence of the Roman 
government. As Ptolemy Epiphanes was only five years 
«id at tho dMth of his ftther, the kings of SyxUi and Maeik 
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don detefmined to dismember and divide his dnninions; on 
which account the guardians of the prince applied to the 
Western Hepublic to interpose her authority in the cause 
of justice, and to prevent the undue aggrandizement of two 
ambitious monarchs. 

This request viras readily granted ; and, that the interests 
of the £m>lian court might not suffer from delay, Marcus 
iBmilius XepiduB set sail for Alexandria to assume the di*; 
rection of anairs. Meanwhile ambassadors were despatehed 
to Antiochus and Philip, charged with the determination of 
the senate, and instructed to make known the line of policy 
which the Roman government had resolved to pursue. But 
Hm peace and happiness which were thus secured to the 
people ceased almost as soon as this feeble ruler took the 
sceptre into his own hand. He becakne corrupt, and they 
became disaffected. Various conspiracies were formed and 
defeated ; but at length the attempt of an assassin silcceeded, 
and Epiphanes was cut off in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. 

The government was seized by the queen, a Syrian prin- 
cess, named Cleopatra, in behalf of her son, who was only 
six years old. Her partiality for her native court, and the 
influence of her brother Antiochus, threatened the peace of 
Egypt and even its independence, when the Romans again 
interposed to defeat the ambitious schemes of Syria, ^ut 
the young IHolemy, distinguished by the title of Philometer, 
was so completely in the poVrer of his uncle tha^the inhab- 
itants of Alexanciria raised to the throne a younger prince^, 
upon whom they conferred the surname of Euergetes, 
thoudb, at a later period, he was better known by the epi- 
thet Physeon, a term expressive of unwieldy corpulence. 
The brothers at length divided the kingdom, -and exercised 
a separate and independent sovereignty ;' Cyrene and Libya 
being ceded to the younger, while the other retained that 
original portion of Egypt which was considered as more 
strictly hereditary. 

Philometer, at his death, left an infant son, who has been 
denominated Ptolemy the Seventh, but who never attained 
to the possession of power. To secure the tranquillity of 
the nation, a union between the widow of the late king and 
Energetes the Second was recommended by the Romans^ 
and immedlBtely adopted ; the right of succession^ on ibm 
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touM' of his uncle, being reierved to the joimg prince. 
Bat the jealousy of the cruel monarch soon put an end to 
his life^ with the view, it might be presnmea, of clearing 
the way for the accession of one of his own sons. He next 
lepodiated his queen, whom he subsequentiiy drove into 
Sjrria, and thereby invoWed his countiy in the hazard of a 
war with Demetrius, the rival and enemy of Cgynt. Science 
add learning, intimidated by^ horrors wmch oppressed 
the klr^dom, were obserred to take fliff ht from their ancient 
seat, a^ to seek an asylum in other lands. The semina- 
ries of Alexandria were deserted by the most distinguished 
professors, who, together with Uie principal inhabitants i»f 
the maritime district, found themselyes menaced with in»« 
prisonment or ddath. Nor was it until after the lapse of 
twenty-nine years that Physcon, detested for his crimes 
and feared for his sanguinary disposition, finished his earthly 
career, leaving his crown to be disputed by three sons, Ap- 
pion, Lathyrus, and Alexander. This reiffn will appear 
interesting in the eje of the philosophical historian, from 
the fact, which the Egyptians could no longer conceal from 
themselves, that the influence of Rome was daily gaining 
nound in their conndls, and afaready securing the foun* 
oatiens of that dominion which she afterward formally 
usurped. 

Through the influence of Cleopatra, who had returned 
from her Syrian exile, Alexander was preferred to the 
throne. But as the claims of Lathyrus were acknowledged 
by a majority of the people, he w^a encouraged^ to tissert 
lus right by force of arms ; and having succeeded in driving 
Ins younger brother into a foreign country, he inflicted a 
Mfvere punishment upon the insurants of Upper Egypt, 
who had, daring the political dissensions of the new capital^ 
endeavoured to establish theirindependence. The inhalnt- 
ants of the Thebaid had long fek thenvMlves overlooked. 
The rising glory of Mfemphis had first obscured the splen- 
dour of the ancient metropolis ; while, more recently, the 
importance of Alexandria, both as n pbce of learning and 
of eemmeroe, had attiacted to a still greater extent the wealth 
an4 population of the kingdom. It is not surprising, there* 
finie, that the citizens of Thebes should have entertainad 
the desire of recovering some share of the distinction of 
which they had been gmdnally deprived, and, at the sanM 
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tune, of Meuring to the Efyptiaiifl a Mat of gorenniMBt 
at a greater distance from tne arms and intrigues of their 
warlike neighbours. In suppressing this spirit of disaffec- 
titmi Lathyrus is accused of an excessive severity, in which 
he emulated the destructive policy of Cambyses, and re- 
duced the remains of the venerable city to a heap of ruhis. 
His death, in the year eighty-one before Christ, relieved 
the apprehensionB of the people, and •opened a path for th« 
aooession of Cleopatra, his only child, whose gentle sex and 
manners gave the promise of a happy reign. This cheering 
anticipation might have been realized, hfd there not existed 
another claimant for the same honour in the person of 
Alexander, the son of her father's brother. Cleopatra was, 
without doubt, the legitimate sovereign, and was acknow- 
ledffed as such by nearly all her subjects ; but the councils 
which now directed the affairs of Egypt emanated from the 
shores of the Tiber. The Romans, who at first acted only 
as umpires, had ahready begun to enlarge their views, and 
to claim a right to interpose with their advice, and even 
with their arms. Sylla at this period discharfi^ed the office 
of dictator, and, in virtue of his high prerogative as master 
of the commonwealth, prescribed an arrangement to the 
competitors for the Egyptian crown.* Cleopatra became 
the wife of her cousin Ptolemy, Alexander the Second, and 
thereby, it was hoped, had finally united the rival interests 
of the two branches of the royal family. But this measure 
produced not the auspicious results which were expected 
to arise firom it. . The ambitious youth, impatient of an 
equal, murdered his young wife, and seized the undivided 
sovereignty, which he appears to have 'occupied several 
yean. At length he was compelled to flee from the indig- 
nation of his subiects to the coast of Tyre ; where, just be- 
fore bis death, he made a will, by which he bequeathed 
Egypt to the Roman senate and people. 

The next who assumed and disgraced the title of Ptol- 
emy, was a son of Latbyrus, who, from the excellence of 
' his performances on the flute, was sumamed Auletes. 
This weak prince proved a tool in the hands of the Romans, 
and evidently lent himself to accomplish their favourite 
design of reducing Egypt to the condition of a province 
depoident on the republic. The leading men at court, who 
had no difficulty in penetrating his iotentionsi e jelled him 
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fitRB theihrone, and placed the iceptre in tha hand of hit 
daughter Berenice. To defend themielTes atill iurthet 
against the intrigues of Rome, they proposed to many their 
younff sovereign to the King of Syria, — ^hoping that tha 
combmed forces of the two kingdoms would prove mora 
than a match for the legions usuidly stationed beyond the 
Hellespont. But- the premature death of Antiochus de- 
feated this wise project. Auletes was restosed through the 
interest of the celebrated Pompey, and conducted into hia 
capital by Mark Antony, a conmuuider hardly less renowned. 
After a series of oppressions and cruelties, among which 
may be mentioned the murder of Berenice, he terminated 
a shameful reign by an early death,-^intrusting his suT' 
▼iving children to the care and tuition of the Roman 
government. 

Among the infants thus left to the protection of tha 
senate, were the fatnous Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy 
Dionysius. As soon as the^e princes came of age, th^ 
were raised to the throne, and associated in the government* 
But their friendship and union were of short continuance ; 
and each having the support of a numerous party^ their 
dissensions almost necessarily terminated in a civil war* 
Cleopatra was compelled to seek refuge in Syria; soon 
after which event, Julius Cesar, who by his victory at 
Pharsalia had already made himself master of the com- 
monwealth, appeared in Egypt to complete his conquest, 
and to quell the intestine commotions by which the whole 
of that kingdom was distracted. She lost no time in re- 
pairing to Alexandria, where she was secretly introduced 
into the presence of the Roman general. This able soldier, 
and politician immediat^y restored to her the share of 
power which she had formerly possessed, — issuing a decree, 
in the name of the senate, that Ptolemy Dionysius and his 
sister Cleopatra should4ie acknowledged as joint sovereigna 
of Egypt. The partisans of the young long, beinff dis- 
satisfied with this arrangonent, had recourse to a mditary 
stratagem, by which Cssar and his attendants were nearly 
destroyed. A war ensued soon afterward, which ended in 
the death of Ptolemy and the complete establishment of 
the Romans, not less as conquerors than as guardians of the 
children of Auletes. 

But it was not consistent with Egyptian deooium thai 
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Oleopfttn ■hottfti ieig» wHhoat a coflaa^e ^ and, fheraftii^ 
to latisfy the pmjudices of the people, her joimgeat 
biodier, not more than eleven yekis of a^, was placed 
beside her on the thron6. Such a nomination eoqld not be 
regarded in any other light than as a show of liniitin^ the 
power of the queen ; and eren this apparent check on her 
anthority was soon removed by the murder of the child, 
who fell a victim to the furious passions which at that peiiod 
dishonoured the descendants of the great Ptolemy. 

But the* term of their dynasty was now fast appr^mdiiiig. 
The assassination of the conqueror of Pharsalia« tmd the 
subsequent defeat of Mark Antony, raised the foirtcm60 of 
Octavianus above the reach of the most powerful of his 
rivals, and at length invested him with the imperitd purple, 
as the acknowledged head of the Roman World. Cleopatra 
made her escape from his revei^e in a vohintary death ; 'for 
suspecting that he intended to wound her feelings, by 
assigning to her a place in the train of captives who wcr« 
to adorn his triumpn at Rome, she found means to put an 
end to her life by the bite of a poisonous reptile. With her 
ended the line of Grecian sovereigns, which had continued 
two hundred and ninety-six years. 

As a province of the Komah empire, the history of Egypt 
can haraly be separated from that of the mighty people by 
whose deputies it was now to be governed. It was, indeed^ 
occasionally disturbed by insurrections, and sometimes even 
by foreign war ; but it \^is, notwithstanding, retained with 
a firm grasp both against domestic and external foes, until 
the decline of powet compelled the successors of Augustus 
to withdraw their legions firom the extremities of the em- 
pire, to defend the provinces on the Tiber and the Danube. 
Adrian, in the begmning of the second century, spent two 
years in Egypt, during which he laboured to revive amon^ 
the natives the love of letters and the beauties of archi 
tectnre. Severus, too, at a somewhat later period, made p 
similar visit, when, like his predecessor, he exerted himself 
to relieve the burdens and improve the condition of the great 
body of the people. In particular, he countenanced everf 
attempt that was made to repair the ancient monuments, wm 
also to replenish the museums and libraries at Alesandria 
with ho6kBi instruments, and works of art ; and, above ail» 
to withdraw the minds of the mme eentempbtive Irani Cbt 
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iBatfema puxaoLts af magic and ^^oii%|toptiblc dacq^ 
tiiHi^ of astrology^ The reigni of Claudius vad of Aiuw^ 
lian Were slightly agitated by the pretfnsions oi Zeoebrnt 
Qaeen of Palmyra, who, as a descendant of the Ptolemies, 
annotmeed hetself the sovereign of £gypt. Her army ad- 
▼anced to thb frontiers, and even gained some advantaaes 
over4he Romans; but her Uoops l^ing at length, steamly 
* closed by the jegions of Syria, sh6 sustained a total defeat, 
and was carried captive, to Rome. 

•.Wh6tl» at a later pehod,. the .emperor Probos viRted 
^gy|vt{ he execHte4 many conaiderable works for th^ splen- 
dbcn? hwM benefit of thp county. .The navigation of thd 
Nile, i» important to Rome itself, was improved ; and tem- 
ples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces were constracted by 
the hands of his soldi'ers, who acted by turns as architects, 
as engineers, and as husbfUddmen. On the division of the 
empire by Diocletian, Egypt was reduced to a very distracted 
state. Achilleus at Alexandria, and the Blemmyes, a 
savage race of Ethiopians, defied the Roman anps. The 
emperor, resolved to punish the insurgents, opened the cam- 
paign with the siege of Alexandria. He cut off the aque- 
ducts which supplied evdry quarter of that immense city with 
water, .and pushed his attacks with so much caution and 
vigour, that at the end of eight months the besieged sub- 
mitted to the clemency of the conqueror. The fate of Ba- 
sins and Coptos i^as even > more melancholy than that oif 
Alexandria. Those proud cities,-*-the former /iistinguished 
by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the passage of the 
Ipdian trade, — ^were utterly destroyed by the arms of the 
enraged Diocletian.* ^ 

The introduction of Christianity was marked by repeated 
outrages among the people, and even by such commotions 
as threatened to shake the stability of the gotemment. 
The adherents of, the old superstition ijssisted, on soms 
occasions, the destrubtion* of their temples and the con^ 
temptuQus 'exposure of«'their i^iols; while, in more thali 
una instance, ihe Christian ministers, with- a larger share' 
of zeal thiol of disoretioii, insulted their opinions, and eVba 
0et at defiance the ^authority of the civil magistrals when 
iatecposed to preseFre the pubHc peieice. But, idler tfa* 
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etnfoaon mf Owistantine, the power of 4he «hiliicli 
effeetoally exerted to co-operate with the provinoial xuler» 
in eapporting the rights of the empire, and in.xepetiinrthe 
inro^ of the barbarians firom the eaet and eoiith*^ Nor 
was it till a new religion arose in Arabia^ and gave^birlh to 
a dynasty of warlike sovereigns, that Egjrpt, Wrested firoia 
its European conqaer6n, was ibiced to retceiye more oifoi- 
trary meters, )ind* submit to a severer y<^. This en, 
however, constitutes the pomt in our historical retrospect 
at which We announced out intention to mteiYUpt the naiv 
rative, until we shall have hud before thi^Teader anaeocmnt 
of 'the arts, the literature, and eommeree of the; an&lent 
Eicyptians. ' » ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Methanical Lctbours of the Ancient keypHane, 

Hie Magnitude ot Eg^cpttan Edifices— Thi^ soppoMd Otijeet co n awjm 
with the Doctrine of the Metempe7cl»cd»--^Pn>ponl made to Alex« 
ander the Great— Lake Mceris; its Extent— The Narrative of Herodo- 
tus ; supported hy Diodoms and FomponKis Mela— Opinion that the 
Nile originally flowed through the TaRey of the Dry River— Facts 
stated^by Denon ; and by Belzoni— Lake McBria not a Work of Art-* 
The River of Joseph, and Cabals connecting it with the Nile— Pyra- 
mids ; Account by Herodotus; Researches of Davison ; of Ca^iglia ; 
of Belzoni ; Dimensions of Pyramids— Sphinx} fixertfonsof Caviglia 
—Monolithic Temple— Tomba— Reflections. 

The history of Egypt presents nothing more wonderfol 
than the magnitude and dwabUity of the public works 
which were accomplished by her ancient inhabitants. Prodi- 
gal of labour and expense, her architecta* appear to have 
planned their structures for the admiration of the moet 
distant posterity, and with the view of rendering the &me 
of their mechanical powers coeval with .the existence; of - 
the prlobe Hself.. It has been suspected, indeed^ that, the 
oranipotent spirit of reUgion mingled, with the Bapiira^o|i«i 
of a more earthly ambition in suggesting the* intricacies of 
tfaiB Labrrinth, and in jreahzing the vaft conception o£ tlip 

¥ 
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^tprnfoidu. The pKaervHiMni of the hodj in an eatbe mi 
QDcerrapCed state daring three thouMnd yean, is undem 
stood to ihaTe been connecled 4nth the mjFUiolo^cal tenet 
that the spirit by Which it, was . originally oecufited would 
return to animate • its meoibeiv, and to render them once 
more the instruments pf a moral probation amid the erdi« 
naiy pursuits of the human race. • The mortal remains 
even of the greatest prince could hardly have been regarded 
as deserving of the. minute care add the sumptuous appa- 
ratus wKich were employed »to save them from dissolution^ 
-had not the national faith- pointed to a renewal of existence 
In the lapse of agee^ whta the bodily organs would again 
become necessary to the exercise of those faculties from 
which the dignity and enjoyment Of man are derived. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that Egypt was indebted 
to the religious ^[leculations of her ancient sages for those 
sublime works of architecture which still distinguish her 
above all the o^her nations of the .primitive world. 

It must at the same time be acknowledged that, in all 
eountries comparatively rude, vastness of size, takes prece* 
ience of all other, qualities in architectural arrangement. 
Aa a jHTOof of this, it will not be denied that even the Pyra* 
mids ^1^' int9 insignificance whien compared with' an un« 
;dertaking proposed by Stesicrates to Alexander the Great. 
Plut%ch relates that this projector offered to convert Mount 
Athos into a statue of the victorious monarch. The left 
arm was to be the base of a city containing ten thousand 
inhilbitants ; while the right was to hold afi urn, from which 
a river waa to empty itself into the sea. ^ut 9ur object in 
|]us chapter ta not U> describe Ae &nciful dreams of a pane* 
jurist; but to give an account of works which were actually 
effected, and ef which the remains continue at the present 
dvf to verify at once the existence and the grandeur. 

We shall begin w}{h<Lake Mesris, which, although, upon 
the whole, it owjes more to nature than to art, is nevcrthe* 
less well worthy of notice, both for its great extent and for 
ita patriotic object. Q^rodetus, our best authority for ita 
original appei^rance, informs ^M that the circumfeMuce of 
this vfMt sheet 6{ water waa three thousand six hundred 
atadia, or four hundred and fifty miles,— that it stretched 
from north to south* — and that its greatest depth was about 
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lime kandrad ftet H« adds thai it«W88 entirely tl».jpfbb 
doct of huiQ^ii induetry ; bm a proof of which; he states thitt 
in its centre were seen two pyramide, each of which wae 
two hundred cubits aboYe and as many beneath* the water^ 
and that upon the summit of bolh was n colossal sti^e, 
ptaeed in a sitting attitude. The precise hei^t of these 
ptismids, he concludes, is therefore four hundred cubits, or 
iuc hundred Egyptian feet. 

The waters of the lake, he continues, are not supplied 
by springs : on the contrary, the gn>und which it occupies 
is of itself remarkably dry ; but it communicates by an 
artificial channel with the Nile,-^receivit)g during six 
months the excess of the inundation, ahd during the other 
half of the year emptying itself back into the river. E^eiy 
day during the latter period the tkfaery yields to the royd 
treasury a talent of silver, — whereas, as soon as the ebb 
has ceased, the produce falUi to a mete trifle; ** The hihabit^ 
ants affirm pf this lake, that i| has a subterraneous passage 
westward into flie Libyan Desert, in the line of the moun- 
tain which ilses above Memphis. l«was anxious to khow 
what became of the earth which Was 'duff ottt of the lake, 
and made inquiiy at those who dwelt on its shores." The 
answer given to this very natural qjaestion seems tsf have 
imposed on the credulity of the historian. They assured 
him' that the soil was carried to the river, and washed^wn 
by the current into the se%— an exphmation with .Which he 
was perfectly satisfied. 

In reference to this narrative, which exhibits- thei usual 
characteristics of trutli and aimplitfity, we may ren»rk that 
it is subMantially confirmed oy the Gllatemeftts of Diodorus 
Siculus and of romponius Mela. According* to the former 
of these writers,* the circumference of the 'lake was exactly 
that which has been already 'tquoted from the more ancient 
hist<»ian ; while the latter magnifies it to the extent bf five 
hundred miles. They <all agree in representmg that He 
object must have been to save the countty from ue efi^cte 
of an excessive inundation, and at the seme time to reserve 
a supply of moisture for the arid lands in the vicinity, or for 
the wants of a dry season in the Delta. It inay, however, 
be thou^t probtible that it was rather to prevent an evil 
tinii to seicaie a benefiiction ; fcnr we find that Hhe walei 
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hw not only aidijagreeable taste, bat i> almost as salt as 
the sea, — a quality which U is supposed to contract firom 
tiie Ditre with which the sunomidmg land is every where 
impregnated. 

Last centtny, aocoidiiig to Dr; PocOdce, Lake Moeris was 
about 'fifty miles long ai^ ten broad. The older Freneh 
writers estimated its circumference at a hundred and fifty 
leagaes,-L-a result not materially different fifom that of the 
JBngiish traveller. Mr. Browne, who was more 'lately in 
£gypt, thought that the length did not exceed thirty or forty 
miles, and that the greatest breadth was not more than six. 
It is hence manifest that the limits of this inland sea have 
1i>een much contracted ; and, moreover, that the process of 
^minutionls still going on at a rate which is distinctly pe)r 
««ptible. In ancient timeS) there can be no doubt, the water 
covered a large portion of the valley of Fayoum, and proba- 
My, when the inundation exc'eeded certain' limits, found an 
outlet ft'om the eastern extremity along the Valley of the 
Bahr>bela*Maieh. - It is equally manifest that the level of 
the Nile itself must, in those days, have been higher than 
i^ is at present, and that the b)rui6h which is now called 
Joseph's River must have conveyed no small share of its 
^od along the foot of the Libyan hills. At the remote 
epoch when the Delta was a bay of the Mediterranean, the 
main current of the descending flood would haturally seek 
an issue in the direction of those very hollows which con- 
tinue to display the most convindng evidenbethdt they were 
lonff washed as the channel of a mi^bty stream. 

That the Nile originally flowed throu^]^ the valley of the 
Dry River Is admitt^ by the most intelligieilt among modem 
travellers. H* Denon, for example, regards as proofs of this 
feet the physical conformation of the adjoining country,— 
the existence of the bed of a river Extending to the sea, but 
Slow dry, — ^its depbsitions and incrustations, — ^the deptt( of 
the lake,^ — ^its extent, — ^its bearing towards the north on a 
lAain of hills Which ran east and west, and turn off towards 
tbe north-west, sloping down to' follow t^ course of the 
▼alley of thie dry channel, and likewise the Natron' Lakes. 
And, more than all the other proofs, the form of the chain 
of mountains at the north of the Pyramid whicli shuts the 
entrance of the valley, aud appears to be cut peinpendicu- 
laiiT» like afaiioft all Hbe mountains at the foot of which th0 
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N9e flows at the preient day,— all theae cSbt to the imw a 
ehantpel left diy, and ito ae^eial semauis.* 

The qpinioii that the jvrtiw of Elgnqgt- penetrated into the 
Libyan Desert, even to the westworaG^ JFayoum^ isreilSiler^ 
probaUe by some obsenatians j^cf«d^ in the. second yol- 
< tune of Belzoni's Reseandies.' la his, joujtaey to the Oasis 
of Ammon, he reached one evenii^^the Baht-belarMaieh. 
** This place is sin^rcdar and deserves the attention of the 
geographer, as it is a dry rwer, and has all the appearance 
of water having been in it^ — the bank and bottom being 
quite full of stones and sand. There are several, islands ip 
the centre ; but the most remazkable circumstanca is, that, 
at a certain heiffht upon the bai)k, there is a mark evidently 
as if the waterhad reached so high : the colour of the ma- 
terials above that mark is also mucji lighter than tho^e 
below. And what would almost determine that there has 
been water there, is that the island has the same mark, and 
on the, .same level with that on the b^rnks of the said dry 
river. I am at a loss to oonjecture how the course of this 
river is so little known, ^ I ^nly found it marked near the 
Natron Lakes, taking a. direction of north-west and south- 
east, which does not agree with its course here, which is 
from north to south as far as I could see from the summit 
of a high rock on the west side of it. The* Arabs assured 
me that it ran a great way in both directions, and that it is 
the same which. passes near the Natron Lakes. If tliis be 
the case, it must pass right before the extremity of the L^e 
Mosris, at th6 distance of two or ^hree days' journey in a 
. w^tem direction. This is the place where several petrified 
■tumps of trees are founds and many pebbles with movin|r 
or quick water inside.'' f • 

In its present contracted dimensions, the L^e of Morris 
is called by the Arabs the Birket-el-Karouo, and is recog- 
nised at once as a basin formed by nature, and not by art. 
The detcdls collected by Herodotus, and the other writers 
of Gi«6ce and Rome, must therefore havQ applied to the 
works which were, necessary not only to connect the Nile 
with the lak^ but also to regulate the d>b and flow of the 
inundation, l^e canal, called Joseph's River, is about /a 
hundred aad twenty miles in length ; which, when it enters 
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tin Tallflyof Fv^tyma, is farth« divided into a niunber ol 
•obofdinate branches, and.fupplied with a vaiMiy of locks 
and daina. There wm Iveo 9ther canala ooaununlcating 
between the lake aa4 .Iher yfy^taOf with tluicei^ at their 
mouthf, which weve ^limbia^ ihot aivl opened aa the Nila 
xoseorfeU. The^ w^ mfoTftemituhj i^ne the achieve* 
menta of MoBria ; which* wheir they are legaided as the 
work of an individual, having for their object the advantage 
and comfort of a nnmeioua people, may juatly be eateemed 
a far more glorioaa undertaking than either tibte Pyramida oc 
the Labyrinth. 

• In no ciicumatanee, indeed, do the aita and chitization 
of ancient Egypt appear mora manifeat than in the cars 
which waa ts3cen to improve the jpzoductive qualitiea of the 
soil by meana of irri^idn. A au^t inapection of the plain 
of Fayoum, even in its preaoit neglected atate, afforda the 
meat, convincing evidence that, in the daya of the Pharaidia, 
no degree of labour waa accounted too great, provided it 
could aecore to the affricolturiat a riwre in the bleaaing 
annually communicated by the Nile. 

'Near Beni Souef* in Middle Egjpt, the river paaaee 
cloae under the foot of the Arabian hilla, and leavea 
on the western aide a large extent of fertile land. At 
this place the eiXsellenoe of the ayatem followed by the 
ancienta is moat diatinctly poroeiveid. The aoil deposited 
during the inundation, aa we have elsewhere observed, 
accumulates festest near the river, and forms a ridffe about 
a mile and a half broad, which is above the lev^ of the 
water at all seaiona. Between thia elevation and the hflU 
there ia produced a similar rising of 4he aurface ; ao that 
fronr the Nile- to the rocky burrier which^ bounds the 
liil^an Deaert, there are two ridgea and two depieaaiona. 
Hence two kinda of canala became requiaite^ — large<onea in 
the bottom of theae hollowa, and, a amaller claaa branching 
eft on either aide, to water the intermediate grounda. To 
render theae laat available, dikes of eonaideraSle magnitude 
were, «t certaifi diatanoea, conatruoted a^roaa the current of 
the main canaltj ^ich aerved both aa daiyia io retain the 
water for a aufficient tune, and aa roadp from yfflage to vil« 
lage. * Between Siout and Fayoum^ accordfai^yy where the 
diatam^ from the. Nile and the moontaina is m greateai» 
•ivacal pgnneipal canaJai paiaUel to .the nm, weae dug in 
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ancient times ; among whieh, the moat lenuokaUa wem 
the Bahr Youaef, and another called the Hatn,--the line of 
which Inst, however) cannot be so distinctly traced at the 
present day. In the same district there were eleven larg« 
mounds or dikes; besides a considerabie number of smaller 
siae,— all provided with sluices to regojate the issue of 
water according to the state of the crops and the height of 
the inundation. > 

This precaution, on .some oocanons, must have been 
Absolutely necessary. 'Belzoni tells us that the year in 
which he visited Fayoum an extraordinary ovwflow of the 
Nile sent sueh a qHantit3rof water into the Lake Mcsris that 
it rose twelve feet higher than it had ever been known by 
the oldest fisherman on its banks. Denon, in like manner, 
remarks, that if it were not for the dikes which stop the 
inundation, the great swells would soon convert the wliole 
province into an inland sea,— •^n event which had nearW 
taken place about forty years ago, dufing an unusually high 
flood, when the river .rose over the bioiks of Uahon, and 
created an apprehension that it would lay the plain under 
water, or resume the channel which it had. evidently occu- 
pied in remote ages; To remedy this inconvenience, a 
graduated mound has been raised near the village just 
named, where there is also a shiice erected, which, aa soon 
as the inundation has got to the proper height to water the 
province without drowning it, divides the mass of fluid ; 
taking the quantity necessary for irrigation,, and' turning 
aside the remainder by forcing it back into the river through 
other eanalsof a deeper cut, directed to a lower section of 
the stream. 

We have already suggested that the great work of Kin^ 
Moeris ts to be sought for not in the bke which bears his 
name, but in the immense excavations which connected it 
with the Nile, and in the mounds, the dams, and the 
sluices which rendered it subservient to the in^>ortant pur* 
poses of irrigation. Enough still remains to enable tho 
rieader to form -some judgment of the extent and majpifi- 
cence of the atypnJi undertaking. The French phOoao* 
fhers describe Fayoum, the ancient name of. Aismoe, as 
being of an 0^1 fifftire, and forming alow tableland, gradop 
dly sloping towarus the north and the south. Along tfas 
liigfae«t pan of the ridge nina th9 Bahr ToiiMf •» & wd 
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MadinaC-el-Fajoiiiii, the eajntal of the provincei wheie it 
branches off into a grei|t number of smaller streams. Jte 
bed is here -eut through the solid rock, and shoyrik that the 
Egjptima in old times were well acquainted with the prin* 
eiples of levelling. About five mileq within the valley there 
IS a bridge of ten arches running pardlel with Joseph's 
River, which, sewing as a dam when the inundation is low, 
lets the water ^pass when it is high, and is probably the 
eluice mentioned by« Stiabo and other ancient authors. 

' In a direction nearly, due north from the ^ bridge just de- 
scribed, there is a eaaal, now usually dry, but which, at Uie 
height of the flood, carries the water as far as the village 
of Tamieh, situated on the east side of the lake,— a du- 
tance of about twenty-two miles. This cut must have been 
formed through a bed of continuous rock, as appeared on 
sinking a shaft into the mud, which in some places was 
found twenty-thre^ feet d:;ep. Tamieh, which formerly 
stood on the edge of Moeri^ is now six miles from it, — an 
additional proof that t^e extent of the lake is very much 
contracted. In hc^ so much neglected are the various 
channels which, after disburdening the N.ile of its supers 
fluous waters, used to carry them mto this western valley, 
that the limits of the cultivd:>le land are becoming every 
year more narrow ; the Birket-el-Karoun is gradually re- 
tiring frota its shores; and the approach of the desert 
tewards the rivet is more and more facilitated. 

The observations of/ Belzoni during his journey to the 
Oasis give much probability to the opinion that the reicn 
of civilization had,' at an early age, extended far into the 
JAhyai^ waste. Ruins of towns, and other tokens of an 
unproved population, meet the eye firom tiuM to time; 
nuMSes of sand oovw the moQuments of an age compara« 
tively enlightened, and deform plains which, there is every 
reason to believe, were at one time the scene of agricultural 
Industry, of the arts, and of law. A similar inference 
iqight be drawn from an examination of the country which 
stretches to the southward of Tripoli ; where are still to be 
found the relics of magnificent buildings,' mixed with the 
sbingie of the desert, and af!brding to the barbarians who now 
tnlverse that wilderness a constant tiivmph OTtv the achieve- 
nents of p9lished life.- We piigh^ oet^ therefore, to give 
way to an undue haste in condnding that the descriptioM 
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of Lake Mflsris left to us by the andeiit anthon vn uracil 
dxa/Brgerated. The pyramids mentioned by Uerodotas»if 
we may form a judgment fiom the remains of those which 
still stand at the entrance of the valley, were buHt of bricks 
und may therefore lonj^r ago have yielded .to the solvent 
power of the atmosphere, supplying perhaps part of those 
ruins which are at present found scattered along the Iwacfa. 
 It is not to be imagined that they were placed in the deep 
basin form.ed by nature, and which is still occupied by the 
Birket>el-Karoun, but rather in that division of the lake 
which was prepared by art for the i^eptien of the annual 
flood, at the penod when Moeris changed the course of the 
Nile from its more andent channel.* 

The Labyrinth is also mentioned by Herodotus as one 
of the greatest wonders of Egypt, and the most surprising 
efibit of human ingenuity and perseverance. ** It exceeds^ 
I can truly assert,. all that has beeti said of it ; and who- 
ever takes the. trouble to examine them will find all the 
Works of Greece much inferior to this, both in regard to 
Workmanship and expense. The temples of Ephesus and 
jSamos may justly claim admiration, and the Pyramids may 
Individually be compared to many of the magnificent struc- 
tures erected by the Greeks ; but even these are inferior to 
the Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve courts, all of 
which are covered ; their entrances are opposite to each 
other, six to the north and six to the south ; one wall en* 
ptoses the whole. The apartments are of two kinds ; thevs 
are fifteen hundred -above the Surface of the'.ground, and aa 
many beneath, — in all three thousand. Of the fonneiv I 
can speak firom my own knowledge and observation ; of the 
latter, only from, the information which I received. The 
persons who had the charge of the subterraneous. apart- 
ments would not sUifer me to see them, dlleginff that in 
Ihese were preserved the sacred, croeodtiles, ana w bodies 

* Belnmi, Vol. 11. p. 150-158; Jomard IMserip. <de l*Egypte, vol. tt. n. 
6-43; StrabOf xtL c. 1; Nouyelles Annales oes Voyages, zi. p. 133; 
Pococke's Travels in the East; WilAnd In Asiatic Reaeaiches, vol. liL 
p. 345. 

The words of Pliny ara imnarksble in ngud to ths extent of Lake 
)icMla, as compared with Ita limits in his own day >-" Inter Arsinoittooa 
BMtem ef Memphetem locus fkat, circoitn eel. M.p., ant, i^ Mntianiui 
tradit ccccl. M.p. et altitadinis L. pass., manu Actos a rsfe mi fteorslb 
lfa»idlsaiipelUtas.» P. 09, 
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of the kings who etmstnicted the Lbhjnrfnth. Of these, 
therefore, I presume not to speak ; but the upper apart- 
ments 1 myself examined, and I pronounce them to be 
among the greatest triumphs of human industry and art. 
The ^most infinite number of winding passages through 
the different courts excited my warmest admiration. From 
spacious halls I passed through smaller chambers, and froni 
them again to large magnificent courts almost without end. 
The ceilings and walls are all of marble, the latter richly 
adorned with the finest sculpture ; and around each court 
are pillars of the same material, the whitest and most pol- 
ished that I ever saw. At the point where the Labyrinth 
terminates stands a pyramid one hundred and sixty cubits 
high, having large figures of animals engraved on the out- 
mae, and an entr&ace to the interior by a subterraneous 
path."* 

The same historian relates that this stupendouii edifice 
was constructed beyond the I^ake Mceris, near the City of 
Crocodiles, now better known as AnAnoe; or the Medmet- 
el-Fi^oum. He ascribes the design of the building to a 
deteonination of the twelve kings, who at that period gov- 
erned Egypt, to leave behind them a monument worthy of 
their faine ; and hence, perhaps, the numlAr of the courts 
and gates by which the Labyrinth was distinguished. 

Diodoros says that it was built as a sepulchre for Mendes, 
while Strabo intimates that it only stood near the tomb of 
the monarch who eredted it. Pomponius Mela, again, 
apeaks of it as having been constructed by Psammeticas ; 
but as Mendes or ImandesiiS mentioned by several writers, 
it is probable that he was the king of the particular province 
in which the Labyrinth was placed, and who, as possessing 
the greatest influence and authority, might have his fiineru 
monument set apart from the rest. It is, however, more 
worthy of notice that, although no other traveller gives so 
minute an account as has been supplied by Herodotus, the 
testimony of ancient times tends decidedly to support the 
main facts contained in his "narrative. I^trabo, for mstancCf 
^ejhcribes thp passages in the Labyrinth as being so nume* 
^rouShknd attfiilly contrived that it was impossible'to enter any 
%n^f the palaces, dr to leave it, wi^out a guide. PIiny» 

• lib. V. e. 9; Herodotos, book tt. ebsp. 148. 
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too» iiiaki^ a f^kronce tq the Emti^n I^aliyrinUi, whijcli 
proves, at. l«ast, his fionyiction tmit -it was worthy of the 
fame univenaUy received concerning it, as also that it was 
the pattern of aH the similar works which had been at- 
tempted in different parts of Europe. 

Bui it must not be concealed that the curiosity of fhe 
modems, who have eqaployed then^^lves in searching for 
the remains of this superb structure, has been very gene- 
rally disappointed ; axid, of consequence, that there is a 
great difference of opinion among them as to its local posi- 
tion. Lafcher and Gibert, after a long investigation of the 
subject, have determined the situation of the Xjabyrinth to 
have been at^Senures ; while Pococke, Banier, and Savary 
follow the ancient historians in placing it beyond A^sinoe, 
in the direction of the Libyan Desert, and on the shore of 
Lake Mceris. Amid the ruins of Karoun, accordingly, 
the attention of certain French travellers was particulariy 
fixed by the appearance of several narrow, low, and very 
loqg ceils, whicK it was thought, could have had no other use 
than that of 'containing the sacred crocodiles ; and these 
have, therefore, been imagined to correspond with the re- 
mains of the great building in question. But this suppo- 
sition is not c(^rmed by the more diligent researches of 
Belzoni. Speaking of the place, he says, ^* I observed 
several pieces of white marble and granite, which has given 
me reason to think that there must have been some build- 
ing of considerable, importance in tiiis place, for they must 
have had more trouble to convey it hither ihan to any part 
of Egypt, in consequence of the distance. But whatever 
remains of beauty might be seen in this^town, it does not 
appear that this was the site of the famous Labyrintl\, nor 
any thing like it ; for, according Xo Herodotus and Pliny, 
there is not the smallest appe&rance Which can, warrant the 
supposition that any such edifice was here. The Laby- 
rinth was a structure of three thousand chambers, one-half 
above and one-half bdow. The construction of such an 
Immense building, and the enormous quantity of materials 
which must have been accumulated, would have yft left 
specimens enough to have shown where it had been erected* 
but not the smallest trpce of any such thing is any where 
to lie seen. The town was about a mile in V:ircumference» 
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irith tke I«iipl6 in ite o^tie^ lo that I ooulA not see bow 
t|w Labyrinth «oal4i)9 placed in thii situation.***' 
- 9fr is utoxe inclined to i|dopt an opinion^ founded on the 
neRative> of ^he. Roipaa naturalist, that this suoiptuQiu 
AiBBumeni of ancient taste. must liaVe stood iii the neig^ 
bourhbod of Terza, at the -west ^ of the I/ake Mceris^ 
He ^heie obeenred sevezai hfecks. -oC white stoqe and rtid 
gtanite, which evidently must have been taken from edificei 
of great magnitude* .Reflectipgetaihe description of PJiny, 
who pieces t)ie LafayriMh inr th^i y^iy situsl^, he jaade 
the mo^t diligent seaith among the remains pf antiquity, t» 
ascertain w^sther the maihle fragments bore ai^ evidence 
q{ thet exquisite ^oHonanphip ascribed to the £iBied strue- 
tufe ^f -{^sammeticuf . . He admits that he tow not th^ 
•mallet « appearance of an' edifice either on tl^e ground or 
nn<ler it, hnt* al the same lime,*he beheld tSrou^ aU that 
{jart ofthe coiUijtry a. ** gf^sai nai4ber o£ stmgieB and column* 
qf' beautiful cdlours,. of white maifole awl of grafdieb*' 
Tikise mateiialj' of i^ spl^idid azvAotectqre he pbserveid 
scattered about fos the spacer of several' miles, some on the 
vqa^ and' some in the h^^iises jof the Arabs, . aod others put 
to yarioas ttsef in the erection of huts. It was not, there* 
fore, without Veir plftusible reasons that he arrived at the 
CQfK^hision alrGady atated; and we are satisfied that most 
of 'Ina'readets wiU- conGur-.with him in the opinion that, by 
tracing, thoi^ interestmg.jruins'to their soioroe, the sito of 
the Labytinth might yel b^ di«<<OV<bied. It, is true, that 
having becA "hut little eleita^d abdve the around, the build* 
ing taay}fe already buried fd a great depth under the mass 
of soil and ean^ whiph is constantly accumulating, in all 
paits of the Valle^^t. 

Net^g Is facie eerndn-thsm.^t the ,1^1 of the lake^ 
ae vmbIT as'-^f the ndjoining lan4* jnujit.have been raised 
consideri|biy «i|ice jtjie ^r$i esa of histono^ ^rece A. Bel:* 
soni hin^elf observed^ in pnepart of M<Bri% pillars a^ rtdna 
of a&cient builflfings npw loBsiiy under wster | and it is w^ 
know^ that the present rulers: of jBgypt have more than 
once' found it neceissary*te ej^ioct new dikes up<HX the an- 
cient meands, to ob(viate'the effects of an excessive inttn« 
d^m. ' JDenon^ tooy zemaiks that at the mouth of this 

*BdaoDl,veLitp.lM. t II|iM«L.ll* P- l^I"!"^ 
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vallex ^li6 vremaixis of villages pvervb^med bj tlid -tmA 
may be evety where discovered ; .ad<$&gf that aotbia^isio 
ipelancholy to the feeliogs as toiijaatdi over* th^e^rums, to 
tread ^onder foot the rooi^ oi houses ^ixA the tqips of. mva»> 
retis^ and to 'think jtliat theso were dace ^puHivfited fields^ 
flourishing gardens, and* the habitations of mao. - .Every 
thittg living' *l}a8 di^itt>etered,, silence is within vrA srouHd 
every wallf -ai>d the deisertedf villages are like the dead^ 
whose skeletons strike: with- terror.* • - ; . * 
. "When thcise circumstances are '.consider^, it will bf 
allowed, both th&t there is good evidetiQe for the-ejiistenoe 
of an aiicient building of great -ma^ificence on- the riiores 
of Lake Moeris, and also that the* changes to which .^ 
sei^hbouribg soil.is constantly sUl^ected reftd^r'thfe discpv- . 
ery of the- Liabyrinthy ipore especid^y the suhteiraneous 
chambers^ sA lin'dartakihg of the utmost uncertainty* iPiotpt 
M^hat still remains under pur eyei^'we^iare jnstifijBd in bcK 
lieving^ahbost e^ery thing of Egyptian grandeut» whsnths 
object of the architect was to do lionour to the gods, oj: tp 
preserve the memory of ^ 1l)en6ficent king. r . ' 

Of the wotoderful people,- indeed^ who inhai)it th>} bai^ 
of the Nile,'th^re is .noithing' mo^e remarkable than.' that 
their greatest efforts werd m^de' at ^a time wh^ iti regard 
to religious faith, they were invtl^e gipsses^ Ighoratlce and 
darkness, .and that, when light s{>itiiig«ip sarounctth^m, their 
po^er, their ta^te, or their zeAl eeet£ed t9 decay,-^yleldiiig 
to the domination of be^rbarian trib^, wWwere indehted tb 
them for aQ their knowledge, as w^U tis foi: their supersti- 
tion. Persia ^dded nothhig to the krts or ardiitectural im* 
provement of Egypt ; ih^ 'Gseek» •presumed, not • to tivftl 
their masters in the construction. of temples, pyramids, aad 
labyrinths ;> tbdithd |>r6pegatioi>*of the tine religion,>ihtdeT 
the Roomn emperors, piit vsk end to the lofly imaginations 
which tire subject^- of the FF^aofif were wont to j^i&alize^ 
theit national structures; Chrie^i^ity, which blesses stery 
land where it is cd^dialiy^ceivedj contributed most of aU 
to the extinctioh of that -spirit which had impelled- the 
Egyptians to undeiiake and carryiiitb effect doisigns so 
vast and unperishabl^ as those which itili xaSL forth the as- 
tonishment of the trsfeller. 'Thie da^ of ^hsir mytliok>gj 

^ '•Dtt»n,v<»liLp.il8. 
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WOM^ ib/(^*of iSieir .proudest gloiief, and, we may bAA, of 
lhfiiegteB.te0t l^appkiesB ai^d freedom. The Mind belief in 
ika mvine origin of the^< monarcha, as dso the ixispiring 
dogma thai the sonj was. to-rettunto its ancient tenement 
m- the^^^sh, encouraged ^ them to ^recfr monuments which 
might resist the pressure .of jt^n ^hous^nd years, and carry 
thO' fkaui ^ tl^^i' authors to Che yesjr threshold of eternity. 
But when the exercise of thepr primitive . sufNerstition was 
no. longer allowed, and another mith was introduced in its 
jpfaice, Uie temples were. gradually abandoned^ and the. spirit 
of Uip Bgyptians, unsubdued by the severest political op- 
pressiouy .yielded at iength to a more pj;evaUmg power, 
which ^xficted their hop^s and fears to uie conteinpiation. 
of loftier and ihore spiritual objects..* 

..Bi^t whatever, doubt may^xi^t in respect to the sitiiati^n 
axid remams of the L'abyriiith, there can- be none relative 
ta -the 9ext .great 6bject. Of !Egypti^> art which we are 
about to intr^uce to thereaderM The Pyrs^mids,. during 
Keverai thousand years, have attracted* the curiosity, of the 
traveller, and given rise. to much . leained disquisition; 
lyl^ie.so ^reat is their magni^u^e^ and so durable' the mate- 
ziai of which they, are constructed, that- they' pres^it to the 
modems jth^ sitme .subjeot-of study which was cpntemplated 
by Herodotus, EratosUiBnes, Diodorus, and Strabo* Purr 
suing thd pjhftiL'wd liave-hith^rto followed, we,ehail i^rst exf 
tptfit from the x>ldest Qreefc hiistoiian the tradition which pre- 
vailed in his days.,'tod then .draw from other sources the 
mpst^ioba^le account of the ocigin, the date, the intention, 
ailiL,th&/u;ti|al. ftppeai^ealKe of those famous buildings* 

Aesodoluir, it ^ Mrell knoWn^ ascribes the iktgest of the . 
Pyramids to Qieo]^^, a tyrannical and .profligate sovereign. 
** Iffe l)arfe.d.the avenues .tp e^en' temple, and forbade the 
JESg3fptians'.to ofier^-fAiirifice to, the |fe^ ;.,af1ter which, be< 
compeUed'lHe people at large to perform the work of slaves. 
Som0 he condemn^ to hd<iif .stones .out of .the Arabian 
mountains, aud drag them h& the.bqjiks^f the Nile ; others 
wsre statidned to receive the same in vessels, lind transport 
them -to ^e edge of the liby^ii Pesesi.^ In this service a 
llkiiJidred'l^onsand. m^n-Vfre eo^ployed, .Who were relieved 
4i^eiy three months. .Tea ^eas9 weM spent in thd ha'd 

' ' •WdlA^r.vtLtt.p.ftt' 
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laboor of Amn^gr the n>ad oli whidi these ^tone* enters ^ 
M dni«m^-*-a i^ork, in my dstimatioAb, df no l0ss dSfik^lty 
•ttd fttigue than ^e eTecti{»n of the- Pynjmii -hself, * Thiv 
cftusevay if five stadia in length,, forty oubits wide, and ity 
greatest height thirty-two te^its ; the yrhole -being qom* 
pbsed of; ppuahed .nuixhle, adorned tnth the figtfrecr- of ani* 
male. Ten ^^ears, as I have 'obseir^, were consamtfd ia 
foiming this'ptfrepient, in preparing the hill pn which thia 
Pyramids are raised^, and m 6xca*nitmff ehitmbets find^ the 
gtojmd*' The barial-piace whii[^ he intexided for himself 
hi9 contrived to insulate wi(liin'the huiMing, by xntrodncinff 
theVateiH 'of the Nile. ThePyraimd itself Was a work of 
ttiFenty'y^ars { ft iv of a square form, every side being eight 
pl^thra in length, and as many in Jieigfat. - The stones are 
very skiUillly cemented, atiCd none oi them of lees- diihen 
sidns than thirty feet.* ' • * 

<* The ascent of tbb'PyraEa^^ was'jr^larly gfadnt^ by 
what some 'eall steps, 'and others ^tars. Having' finished'* 
the first tier, they tslevated the stones to the Second hy thtf 
aid pf machines cotistructed of ehort pieces of wood ; ^rom 
ther 'Second, by a' ^milar engine, they were raised tor the 
third*; and so on to the summit, Thus there wer0 as many 
machines as there v^re cduYSf's in ^e structure of the Pjpra* 
mid, though there might. have bfeen V>nly ' ene, which, being 
eaoly manageal)le, could be raised hoai one layer to ^e 
next, in' sucoessidn ; both mo^ were mentioned to me, aad 
I know not which of them deiieiVeiiino6t credit. The sum- 
mit of the Pyramid was iifst finil^ed jmd doated) an4 thft 
process vvaa <$ontuiaed'downwav;i t^ thelFvhole^as emk* 
pleted. Upon th6 exterior Wf^re recoidlbd, in> Egyptiaii 
characters, Uie various su^s expended in the progress of 
the work, for the riadishes, onions, end garlic ioehsumedbj 
the actlfioetvk Tbm^ ^as I well letnetaAwr, my' int^Mter 

* IVe l»v« deputed ftom the eooliirtn traaslation ef this passafSL 
ifAleh, i( mast be Mktfowledi^is tfiroaded ia laooA degree ef obsett- 
lity. Ib Belqe's veijBioR, and even in lMrebef%t9 whiph he sMwtts t» 
have bees much indebted,, the reader is led to oonclude th$t the fS^peiL 
gtr Che arct^teet, in fyndlag leads or caliUs flpom the Nile, was to s&h> 
taamA the Pyramids th^ns^res y/itb water; whereas H app^aiv thii 
the real intention waS to plaee in.an island* (O*, in otberifor^ toteneloss. 
WMh the sacred stream the repteitorv of the royal' corpse in the intoior 
fit the boUding— rrof hoUsro Anitas Itfatff h rQ0% StwppKa foO JUsUitl^ 
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infiMmed me; UMimted to rf6 Umi a rntai than Mie AwManJ 
act hqkidrM talents. Ifllua be tTue, how nrach jmne moit 
te have fiost. for iron tools, food, zto^ olothes for the work* 
nMnr-!— ^paiiicalarly wl^n we cdnnder the lenglh of t^iqe thirf 
tprera employadin we budding* its<A£ besi^.What was epent 
on the quairyinlf and carnage of 'tne'stone^and thecon- 
atractk»n.of thesabterrane^pa84ipaitmentf. ' 

* " Aee^rding to the accoiifit gi'ven to)ne b^r the EgT^am, 
4lu8 Cheopg rai|riifid ftt^ yean.  He Wasaucceeded on the 
fjirone by.hk-.bsother Cephrenea, who ^numnA^ i^. policy, 
vimilar va all i^ipects. He alsb built apyitoid, but it was 
not so larg&aa hia biother*^ fbr.I measured them- both. It 
baa noi. subterraneous' chambers, nor any channel for the 
admission of tBe Nil^, 'virhieh^ in the -other pyramid, is made 
Ip surround «n island whtere the bodyof ^heoips is^said to 
be debited. TIh^s, foe the space of one hun(i|]f^ and nx 
yearsj^the SgyptiaSis Wer^ exposed io» every ji^eqies of op- 
pression Imd Calamity;' not havinffihad, doriag this long 
peiiod, permission to'worship in their'tenqpJes. Their aVchr^ 
tMa fbi*the memory oY' these two monarchs isif ao great, that 
they liave the utmost relueta^ce to mentipn even their names. 
I'lhey t»li their pyramids by the name of Philitis, who, at 
the. epoch, in question, fedJiis cattle in thali^part of Egypt^" 
JX is from-the last circumstejice mentioned by Herodotus 
that the veiy reasonable, conclusion has been foimed by 
Bryaati Dr.. Halfes^axid. others, in regard to the people W 
whomtibe P/ramids .are supposed to have been erected^ 
M^e^ have. alrirtidy explained the connexion which subsists 
between ib0 ieim' Pales,. Phalis,' or Philitis, and the Shep- 
l^erd fiings whp, having invaded Egypt from the east, pof- 
uesM. that (^witpy ite nvasters during more tluin a bandied 
years, and Who^-upon b^ing expeilad by the indignant na^ 
ti^es,; settled pn' the adjoining obast of Syria, under Uie 
denoipinlijlion of Philistines. It is joanifest, at fynA sight, 
that the dy&asty ofpri^ces to whom these stupendous works 
m ascribed were ioieigper^, and, t&ao- that they prc^essed 
• reliffion hostile to the animal .worship of the Egyptians $ 
ite it IS z^ecorded by the historian, with an, emphatic, dis- 
tinctkiesfl,, that, during the .whole period of their, domina^ 
tloi^ ^ho^t^ple* "Wtfve shut, sacrifices w^re prohibited, alid 
the- people subjected tb^ every species of oppression abd 
cabmitV. Hence it foBowa that, the d^to of the Pyramida 

Ha 
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iBDit a y i MJi rt ii iy with the epoch of i^ ShejiMid kiiifi^*-* 
AoM menatchs who weva held «8 tn abpnaaatimk ^y^h* 
Blgypt'faaiB,. And wboy we may confident^ assei^ occupied 
ttie throve of dif l^hanohs during Mme^iairt of the iate^al 
whiph elspeed. between Ai^ hkth of AbtsJnm and tito cap* 
tnity of Joseph* . 

The reaaoiiingnow'advanoQd-will reoehe additional coi^ 
flmiatiDn^ when we ■coneidor that' buildings of the pmmidal 
order were n6t oncoinmon amoh^ the natipna of the East^ 
having probably spme^ionxilBxion With the {»^oiple8 of that 
more refilled and ]pfty adoration which direictedihe feelings 
of Its votlkries to the niasnificenteof the heavenly host, and 
Ce the hifluenoe eupposM to be>exereised by their aspect and 
movementb &n. the destiny of man* At the present day 
there aie'pyrainids in India,^-«nd niOre especially in B^ 
naresi where there is one fenced of eartiband covered with 
bricks* An edifiee of thetsame kind hAs been observed at 
M eduii in Egypt, chnstiycled in different storifS or platformsi 
dinnmshing in size a^^tney rise in height, untiL t^y teimi* 
Aate in a pphit,>-^the exact pattern^ it is si£id, which was 
Mipplied by the followers of Budfaa in' the plin of their 
aticient^yramids, as these Kate been described^ by' European 
traveUers, on the banks bf the Indus TiikA the Qanges. Sudi,' 
top, is Understood to have bee^ tiie form of the fTewer of 
Babel, the object of which may have .b^ to (ielebrate the 
mysteries of Sabaism, the first and purest linipastitlon of the 
iflitaught mind. Mj. Wilibrd informs us, that on- his de* 
icribinff the great Egyptian P^nbnid to several retf teamed 
Brahmms, they deciaied it at once to have been a temple ; 
md'one of them asked if it had' net a eoms^unication with 
the:river Nilk  When he answered itbat such ft paaMe 
was mentioned as hsving existed, and that a4ireU was at tlSa 
day to be seen', they unanimouitly amed that it wae a plaas 
appropriated' to the worship of. Padma I>evi, and Ihat the 
supposed tomb was a trough which, on certain Vfestit|d% 
her priests used to fifl with the sacred water and lotw> 
lowers.* 

The most ifrobaMe ophiion tespecting the o^irjeet' of Iheee 
tast edifioes li that which eombtees the double use of th* 
tepukfare'and the temple^«-4iothmg being marr poaumvx in 

" lilirtfiTllhiflnlMis, llJ ML Ml IH- • 
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.«U nttiauk dum to Imiy diflmgQiflhed men in pliMt eon* 
Mcmt^ hj. the rifceii of dWine worship. . If Cheops,. 3apUi, 
<IC Whoever else -was the 'founJer of the great P^nmii^ in-* 
tended it ohiy for his Itooo^ .whatecc^uon was there, say* 
Br. Sba'vr, for sueh a narroiir idopingeiitraaoe into it,.or for 
the 'welV-aft it is daUed, at the .bottom,* or for the jower 
«haiiiher vith a large nidie or holiB in .t|ie jeastem wall of it, 
or for the Ions narrow cavities in the sides ef the lar eo nppex 
loom, tirhid) uhewise is- ihcrpsted al? <»Yer wkh 4he finest 
granite marble,-;--or kit the twoantischambers and the Ipfty 
l^leiy, with benches on each side, ^hat ii^rodace us into 
It I As the whole of the Egyptian^ tbeoleg;^ was dothed i^ 
mysterious emblems. and figures,. il seems reasonable to 
•uppose that all these tuming^y apartment^ and secrets in 
architecture were intended for eoma nobleV purposeyr-for 
the catacombs orWiyiog^laees aije plain vaxilted chamben 
bewn out o€ the- natural ro^kr-^and that th6 deky rathe^ 
wiiich was ^ified in the outward ^rm of this pile; was to. 
be Worshipped within.* / ' 

The presient aspect df the P^nurnds, renders it dou^t^ 

wchether they were eser fuUy xM>mpleted, or whether ther 

stpperent dilapidation of the^^xteniial .parts ought nbt to be 

jaltogether'ascribedtD the hijunes of the atmosphere and the 

liandjB of .barbfkrian conquerors. , It is presumed, that a pile 

of this desdiption waf not;' regarded as entirely finished 

«ntil it flirais cpated ovei with poUshed stone, so as to fill up 

€he vacanaes occasioned by the diminution of the successiva 

iayem of the boildin)g^, and to reiid«r the surfiau^ quite smooth 

and uniform from the fimndatioit to the sununit. Herodotoa 

tftateis, in the dearest terms, that, ^ft^r the structure was 

laised to ite fmtt height, the artisanit .began to finish it ftom 

tise top downwards. > In the second I^yramid, according^- 

wkidh bean the name-of Cepfarenes, a considefable portion 

of tiie9riguial4»sk>g still remains; c<HifirmingtheaceunMnF 

of the ancient l^storian as to the geamV plan of all such 

odi^ees, and affording, at the same time, the means of undeiw 

otanding that part .of hie naiirfttiv^ m which he asserts that 

a«ieat quantity of tiie atone was'broaght from the Arabian 

ffditf of the Nil^ and ^ten-from the neighbourhood of the 

€f«t«aeta.. It.haa b^eii apcertained bj several mod^ 

•1l«f^v0Lii.f.9OL 
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trvfeUew th«t the main body <»f tlie hng^ inilMM now. imdet 
cenfiderati^n Ib qoiliposed of rofiks stiU.foaiid inHlie iBmie- 
dfato vicinity { "we must thetofbre infer that the grtmite and 
poTfAyiy used' fbr txi^lnj|r the exterior, *a« well as' for the 
dffetffations ctf the dbmben ^khin, ere tor bg identified Imth 
the materials described- by the Haiitfamassian, and which 
Striibo and PKny niofe usjiiilly designate as ffoddai stories 
and«mavbte*.* • • . - ' . • 

The number, of pytunids scatteted "pre^ Egypt lajeff 
mat.; but liy &r. the most redmriUble are those at Bjizel^ 
Sakhsr^y' and Pashi^ur. T^e first df these pla^s, wUch is 
iiituatedon ^e west sidenf thf Nile, about ten miles from 
its bank-^ and nearly nn the latitnde of Grahd CairiS, is 
Astmguished bypossessini^ the three priiicipal edifices 
described by 'Herodotus, and which are still regarded as the 
finest mbnuinents of thiif class t^et are to be seen in any 
t>art*of the^worM. It is noticed 'b;^'every authbi' who fronk 
personal observation: has .'desHiribed thc;^' wonderful wdrks 
of ait, that the 'Efiiraie of sight ia.muQh- deceiTed i^i the first 
attempt to ripp^ecis^td their distance and their' magrntude. * 
Th6ugh remove4 sey^^iral' leagued fiiom the ^ spectator,* they 
Appear to be quite at hand ; and it' is^not untu hd has .trav- 
elled some miles in a direot line with their bearing that he 
becomes sensible bo&'of their vaist bulk and idso of jthe pure 
atmosphere through which he l^s^ viewed them. Th^ are 
situated On a platfi^rm of rock' about a hundred attd filty 
ibet above the level of* the snivounding de^rt,-^^^ eirctim- 
stance which at oiice contribute io their beihg wetl seen, 
and also to the discrqnmcy i1^ai still- pTevails wnong the 
most intelligent travellent.as td their adtiiid height 

The effect now alluded' to is wdl describe by-Dt* Ridif 
axdspn. « We had viewed them irora Several p(Hnts lof 
observation'on the opposite side of theoiver, and ^ along 
the whole course of the canal ^kept qonstanljy looking at 
them; but our recolleotibns were so; occupied wiiQk.eka|n« 
gyrated descriptions of their enormous dimeniiions thtft every 
fook was followed'by disa]rt)oJBtnient ; the- ^ye alwajrs «&• 
pountefed something les^ tha^ihe mind expected it to 



* It Is. worthy of ndrioe'thaf eYttry %toD^ wMeh stoJtM at 4 flkin 
polish and shone in the light was called* ihBihls, from /lop^oiintoy, to 
fUsten or Bbin^ 
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nd^ DOW thtt wewwe, cmafvc^S^lji •peafcoig,. at tb^ir b«M^ 
and looking up fi(om the low flaiuijjr bank to tlM Pyramids oi^ 
Ifto'lrtteky elevation abore^ our idea of their magnitude Was 
'ilot increaaed* ' t^ven those x>f the j^arty who exercised the 
Ifreateelf sflAf-isontrol,' and scarcely <;0st'A loolc.'o^ those 
aadent pile9 during the i^ele time of eilr • approach, felt 
disappointed with' tiid diifainjshedjayapdcqr of th^ appear- 
ance.'** • . ^ o  . 

It was not,' in riiort^ until their eyes b^cijioe' accustomed 
to the outlined the stupendous pile <of mason|y'that ^ey 
oould form 4n estimiite pf its real dimessiomi ; after whiw 
they wore hardly ^Me to oepvinee ihenlselTes thai such 
cnonnoos atnictures were really the w»^ of human.hands. 
In most parta of Europe,, the refraction ocpisioned by • 
noist climate- raises 'distant jobje6U.aboTe.thu tnie mfle'^of 
vision, and confers upon |iiem- an • apparent magnitude^ 
which a neaid^r inspection never* fails. to correct. But in 
Egypt, on the cootnay, tl)e air. of which is extremely diy 
waA transpafent, the aCmospfaerieal effect^ is .^drsed, ^nd, 
accordingly, the first glance of tha l^amids frcnn the banks 
oSfthe Nile is usually felt tc>form a>8ttiking contrast to aU 
thepreconc'eived notions o|the tfATiBUer. 
' Tlie. largest Pyramid stands on an elemtion Jroeall 
xound^on whirh abboUnttheaccuBulation of sand in cqi^ 
tact with-it is less than might have been ara^ehended. It 
hfis, however, suffered much from -human Tiolence, im^oense 
liei^ of broken stones haviAg &Uen down on e6ch side, 
"whifth for^ a high mound towards- the middle of the base. 
The cotnen are pretty dear, where fbe foundation is readily 
discovered, particularly at the north-west angles but .it .if 
imposaible to see fitfdight along the line of the base aa 
account <>f these heaps 9f rubbish. Hence, as bais been 
already stiggestecl, fhe difficulty of making an ^xact ja^ 
aoiemeni, end the fr^bquant disagteement o£.ih0 tt^Uta ; tt 
being unpraeticable, without removing^ the ^and and faUen 
stones, to run a straight 2me id thewDy in contact with thto 
building. , Dr. Iliefaaidton -paced one aide at ^ little dis- 
taape'ticMn the wall, and ^ound it two hundred and forty « 
two s^ps ; whence h€conjisctnie» that the extent of sevea 
Imadredfeet, usually assijgned to ii; is Qot fosfron^ Ae triittM 

• r * . . • 
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Th^ mAmun^TMo Hut VfnaM ia on the npctliimde, Hiad 
fe nearly 'in the centre, about idi e<|ual distanee fitna eadi 
ahg)e ; being, at the saite lime, rtevated aboCit thirty, ieet 
above the bm, ^probftVly that it might be morei difficoU-fec 
9, conqneroi* to discover it^ aind less Jiable to be Upcked ttp 
Wkh sand.^ The oadent to il; is over, a heap of atones imd 
rubbish, thai have either fallen frotn the 'Pyraioid, or been 
forced out and thro^ dowp in the rarious e^fbcts made at 
suocQslive peribdif tcf find a passage i^tb llieintbrior. - This 
heap at .present rises consideirably above th6 entrante, "^hich 
is a smaR orifice not more than three feet and a-half equare.: 
it is lin363 idMrve-fuad below; and on either 4^> with-foroad 
flat rocks of iq^ granite, ^ooth and highly jolished., The. 
flags* in the bottom of the paJBitage are formed with ali^ 
nate depression^ aad* elevations, in order to afibai $l firm 
footiiij^ ^ the person dej^c^nding ; bat this, it is presumed, 
is a' modem operationv * because the d:eprec|sions are not 
smooth and pokshed likie the'iest of the stones. 
. After adr^cing neariy ^ hundred feet into the entradSce, 
^icfa slopes "dbvuivfurd' at an angle oi about twenty-six 
degicfea,' the- explore finds an opening pn the rigfat-hand» 
wmoh conduces him xxp^ an indmed j^ane to the queen's 
chamber,' as travellers have agreed to cHll it, — an apartment 
seventeen lieet ton^» fourteen feet wide, and twelve feet high 
to the point ish which the roo^ is suspended. A^ndine.« 
similar passage, but somewhat sleeper than the first, lie 
perceives another chamber of terger^difnensions^ beingtfauty^ 
s<Ven feet two inches lonff, seTent^n/eet two inchef( vride/ 
and about twenty ^fieet in h^jkgfati  Tl;^ is.denQnuhatl|d tits 
king's >ehamber,---but upon-'no better ao^ority tli^ we can 
^scpiv^er than the^ caprice of fouriitftil already converted into 
a local traditibUk Its magnificence^.liowever, entities it im 
some degree to tl^ distinction which it has obtiu^ed..' It is 
Uned all round with large jilabs of highly-polished granite-, 
leaching firbm the floor, to the ceiling '( this 4ast being forme4' 
of nine immense, flags which stretch, frtibi Wiul to v^l. 
Towards thCWest end of the room stands the fiarcophfLguiw 
which likewise cqnsists of ied-^pranite Jiighly polished, lyUt 
withour either sculpture o(r hieroglyphic^^ Its length 1» 
seven fiMt six inches, while' tti« rdepth -and widtii are each 
three feet tiiree inches. TUere is iio Ud, nor was there viy 
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flihg fdttnd iff it «teept a lew^fngmeitti of tlia itoBi widi 

whicl^ the chambe£ b^deconted. 

As tbis room doe^ not reach beyond the centre* of. tii» 
Pyratmd^ Dr. tlidiardeon suggee^t^Tery prob&breopimoU 
that J;here are otiier- passages leadmg to other chambenl im 
communication with it ^ the eiitsa|ice to>»^hich would, it ie 
i^eiy likefy, be,fotiQd«b7 rc^moving some oF<the> granite alaba 
whibh ierv^ as wdinscoting to 1;he waUs. • Tp^piesent td the 
m^e a umfomifsiMrfacdin the interior of an afiartfnent w^ 
one of tl|e devices ^iisaally emplpyejl by an arctiiteci iki old 
times when he wisl^od toi conceal ifrom an ordinaiy-obbervei 
the approabh ^o a secret r^treat,^^reserving to himSelf and 
haA etimlbi^eT the knowledge of th^ p&rtiqular stone which 
cbv^red the important ori&sei as Weil ofi the means of y^ 
taini^ s^ ready Xtcoess. . " . • 

> A thir^cliiaiziber, stiU higl?ier is the body of .the P^^amid 
than either of tb» tW9 just mentioned, jras disfeosvered by 
Mr. Da^soni, who aboiit sixfy yearlfii i|go wa»Bfitish consol 
at Cairo. Havinrg qn olie of h\& visits observed a hble in 
the top of the igaQeiY, he ^esohre^ to ascertain-^the .-object 
of'i](, an<i whether it le^ to any stpaittnent wMch liad not 
yet been descrn>ed. • For tills purpose he made's^veh aSi^rt 
ladders ix£ 'such a mangier.' as to fasten one to another by 
VieanS^ of jfdm wooden pins, — ^the whole set, When join^, 
bbirig libotit twenty-six \feei. in length. - When' all theparts 
wtoe pu^ together, the la4der entered enoush iiito the hole 
to prevent it from sliding 4>n -^he side, of the gallery. He 
th'en mounted, and ^found a passage two ^et four inches 
liiqtiare^ which turned hnmediAtely to the right. He entered 
e^li^tle Way, '^with his face ^n4;Ke ground, but was obliged to 
rej^e on account, of the passage being in a great! measure 
choki^ with dust, aiid Ws* dung, Which in some places was 
hear afoottleep. He first thought .of clearing a j^ath by 
tlirowing the dirt dowtv into the galleiy; but, foreseeing 
that thiB wotdd be "a Work of some time, he d^efinined to 
make another effprt to enter, which was attended with more 
jiuccess than the ^rst. He was able to creep in, though with 
inuch difficulty^ not only pn -aboount of the lown'ess o^ the 
pfWBSage'j but likewise the quaKjLtityof dust which he raxsecf* 
When he had advanced a uttle way, he discovered what he 
pnppo'sed to be the end of the avproach. His surprise waa 
^eatwhen he reached it, to find' to the^ j^ght a str^)it 



pMfitse into « long, bsoad, Imt low place, wfaick' h^ laMWi 
as well hy the len^h as the direction of- 1]^ e^itiy h^ ha4 
come* in at, to fap immediatdy ajxnre' the large voom. The 
iAnoiA of granite .whioh are at the t9p>of the latter fdim the 
bottom Q^tln^,' bat aare jon^veiv ^ingief unequal thickneya. 
'the room Is-ibur feet Iq^qt' thiai fiie.one' beloir ; in the 
latter you lAe My seyen stcMies^ 'and a^aK*' of one on ^ach 
side' of th^; 'but i^ that aboTe the'nineaie entii^<the two 
halyes ]to8ting«- ott the waQ at catch enfLy The breadth ia 
equal with that of the r^in JImIow. • The. covering of ihis« 
as of tlie other, is. of beaiitiiul granite^ but it .is coq^posed 
of «ight stones i]ii)itead'''of n^ie, the numb^ in fhe rooin 
below. ' AMhis stage, of the ihyestigiition^. J)avi86iikwaa 
joined by eome of ms attendants, w)iO||,,^i^g a great deal 
troubled' with the dust and want of iir« -soon^.setired. . At 
length, aftet'^vinff nie|Mnu^ and eziCkniiied «yezT pa^t of the 
Ghamber,fhe also d(^ended.by tiie ladder,^8atisned thai no 
nloie. could 1^ aceompliilied wiJ|JiQut the 9CcemiotLo( jgffiix^ 
jitrengih ^nd meanSb*' ^ '^ .•' r • . - • 

The sailie room waii enbei^^ and etjcA^red a few y^ra 
ago by Mr. Caviglia) to v^ose Enterprising spirit' the anti- 
quaries of Egypt are jinder great- obligatiotiS) bvt w^tnout 
adding any thing to ouf km^wle^geof its structure or in« 
fention. He remarks, that the sides of the chapaber wc^ 
coated with red granite of the &^e$t polish ; and hjs ^s^^qt* 
tained tbit the unevenness of the floor i^^as OHCcasiotoed by 
its being formed of the individual blocks of syenite which 
constitute the roof of - the chamber be}o\7 ;. Itence thej 
must be wedged in on the principle of the aniK The bats' 
dung, which in the time Of Mr. iJayison wai^-a £>o(in deplh^ 
had now increased to & foot and § half.. />■ 

But it is extremely doubtful, even after tlieiielaborroi^ 
endeavours, whether we h»ve yet inade farther ^rogree^ in 
dissecting the siructure of the Pyramid than was attained 
by the Greeks and Romans two thousand years as^ ! for it 
is worthy of notice that every recess which has \een ex-< 
plored in modem times bears marks of having bem ex? 
■mmed by former' adventurer^ . Wo fikid, besiiief, that the 
nanow entraiice into the gceat I^ranud was known \o 

'■• '^ '•" .. ' •  * ^ 

* M^molrB rdsdnr to EaroMi sad Afllatis Taikef, cAted ««^ 
iotfoslaby fioben Walpole, Ic. ▲, p. 36i. 
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BtnbOi wUdi he tells uk had a stoae placed at the mouth 
of it to be removed at pleasure. The eame author likewise^ 
as well as Herodotus, was acquainted with the subterra- 
neous chambers,* and Plinr has (eft a description of the 
well. It is true that they declined to enter into many par- 
ticulars which could hardly fail to have met their observation^ 
— an omission which we aare justified, at least in the. case 
of Herodotus, in attributing -to certain superstitious notions 
of their sanctity and mysterious uses. 
' The account given by Mr. Davison of his descent into 
the Well, now alluded to, is so. interesting that we cannot 
withhold from 'the reader an outline of his proceedings. 
Cbnceiving it to be very deep, he provided himself i^itn a 
large quantity of rope, one end of which he tied round his 
waist ; and letting down alanterh attached to a small cord, 
he resolutely prepared to follow. With no small difficulty 
he prevailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to hold 
the line,— "the latter assuring him that there were shosts 
below, and that he never could hope to return. Taking 
with hiip a few sheets of paper, a compass^a ipeasure, and 
another lighted candle, he commenced the descent, and soon 
feached the bottom of the first well or ahait. Here he 
» Irand, On the south side, at the distance of about eight 
fset firom the place where he landed, a second opening, 
Whioh descended perpendicularly to the depth, of five feet 
only ; aQd at four feet ten inches from the bottom of this 
he discovered a third shaft, the mouth of which was nearly 
blocked up with a Isdrge stone, leaving an opening barely 
sufficient to allow a man to pass. Here he dropped dowa 
taa lantern, not only with the view of ascertaining to what 
depth he was about to proceed^ but also to determine 
vrhether the air were pernicious or otherwise. The shaft, 
however, was so jtortuous that the candle ((toon became in- 
▼isible ; but the consul was not to be discouraged, as nothing 
]«ss than a journey to the bottom would satisfy his eager 
eiiriosity. His main "difficulty arose from the superstitious 
dread of the Arabs, who could hardly be prevailed upon to 
ra down and hold the xope* After many prayers, and 
ttireats, and promisea of money, and of bXL the treasure 
whi<ih might be found in the w^l, the avarice of one man 
mo hx oveicame his tenor that he vcoitured to descend } 

I 
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though, on reaching the bottom, ** he itared about hm fdB 
and trembling, and appeared more like a spectre than • 
munan being. 

Mr. Davison now pushed forward with the rope round 
nSa body, being convmced, from the distant view of the 
lantern which he had' let down, that this well was somewhat 
deeper than the first. Having proceeded a little farther 
than half-way to the spot where the candle had rested, he 
came to a grotto about fifteen feet long, &\it or five wide, 
uid nearly the height of a man. From this place the third 
shafV or well was sloping ; and, by throwing dowi\ a stone, 
he ascertained it to be of much greater depth than the 
others. But, still resolved to persevere, he poshed the. 
lantern a little before him, and set out afresh on hisjourr 
ney, calling to the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and 
availing himself of little holes made in the rock, obviously 
with the purpose of aiding, a descent. At .length, the shaft 
beginning to return a little more to the perpendicular,, he 
arrived speedily at the bottom, Where he found all father 
passage precluded by a lar^ accumulation of sand and 
rubbish. 

Having reached this point, our adventurer began to 
reflect on two circumstances which had not before occurred 
to him, either of which would have agitated weaker nerves« 
The first was, that the multitude of bats which he had dijh 
turbed might put out his candle ; and the second, .that the 
immense stone on the moutk of the pit might slip down 
and close the passage for ever. On looking about the 
bottom he found k rope-ladder, which, though it had lain 
there sixteen years. Was as fre^h and strong as if perfiBctly 
new. It had been used, aa is conjectured, by Mr. Wood,^* 
the author of a work on the ruins of Balbec'and Pahn3rra, 
—to assist his progress downwards ; but he, it is concluded,, 
must have stopped short at the grotto. When Mr. Davison, 
on his return, had reached the bottom of the first shaft, the 
candles /ell and went out; upon which "the poor Axab 
thought himself lost." He laid hold of the rope, as his 
toaster was about to ascendj declaring that he would rather 
have his brains blown out than be left alone thero with the 
Devil. X I therefore ^permitted him," says the consul, " to 
to before ; and, though it watf much more difi^lt to ascend 
Sian to descend, I know not how it was, bat he scrambM 
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Up a hundred times more quickly iban he had (sodm 
down."* 

* The depth of the first shaft was twenty-two feet ; of the 
second twenty-nine ; -and of the third, ninety-nine ; which, 
with the five feet between the first and seooDd, makes the 
whole descent ond hundred and fifty-five.t 

It is somewhat remaikable that the dimensions assigned 
to the well by Pliny were eighty-six cubits,— an approxi- 
mation to the truth which must remove all doubt from tiie 
mind of every candid reader that the honou^ of detecting 
the intricacies of the great P3rramid was not reserved to 
the modems. The Romans appear to have taken a consid- 
erable interest in the architectural antiquities of Egypt, the 
namef of their favourite princes being inscribea on the 
monuments ; and hence it might have been inferred (hat 
this, one of the .greatest works of the ancient world, would 
not fail to attract theirattention. 

The latest aivi the most complete survey, however, made 
of the hidden caverns of the ryramid of Cheops, is that 
accomplished by Mr. Cavig!'j(,.the spirited foreigner already 
mentioned. In his first attempt to sound the depths of the 
celebrated well, he descended as far as Mr. Davison had 
done, and with nearly similar results. But he was by no 
means satisfied with the issue of his labour. Obsdrving 
that the ground under his feet gave 4 hollow sound, he sus- 
pected that there must be some cpncealed. outlet. He ac- 
cordingly determined to resume operations ; and with this 
tdew he hired several Arabs, wht>m he employed in drawing 
up the rubbish firora the bottpm with baskets and cords. In 
a short time, however, owing to the extreme reluctance of 
tiiese people to work, he was compelled to suspend his 
undertakmg until an order firom the Kaiya-bey was procured* 
which had the effect of subduing ^eir indolence, and, to a 
oert^ degree, of removing .their prejudices. It is not, 

. * In ths letter to M. Varay, of wbicl) tUe above Is an abridgment^ Mr. 
JDavison xemarks, " Yoas avez beau dire que j'aurais cM regarder comma 
bonorable d'etre ensqnreli dans un de cm limenk mounmens qui n'ont M 
destiiide qne poor lea granda roia. Je Toaa avoae flrau^chement, MofH 
near, que je n'argiia pas la moindre ambition A eet ^rd. Bien an ooa 
traire, j'^aia cent fois plus content de aoitir et reroir le jonr.* 

^Kee Walpole'a Memoirs, p. 350, (ttr tbe narrative of Mr. Davlaon p : 
aiivQuairterlyBeview,vifl.ziK. p. 888, whieli contains an orUtaialoaai; ■> 
■uBAaatfinfiKwiMr. 3alt. ^ ^ r 
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indeed, satprising that the natiTef riioald have tnsiiifefted 
reluctance to labour in circumgtanceB so appalling: ; beisg 
Confined in a place where, owinff to • the impurity of the 
i^tmoepheie, no light would bum longer than half an hour, 
and wh€9b the heat was ao intense as to threaten suiibcation. 
At length, in fact{ it became ao intolerable that one Arab 
wa0 oatried up nearly dead, and aerseral others, on their 
ascending to the BUffaee,'fi|inted away; so that, at last, in 
defiance of the command laid tipon them, they almost enp 
tirely abandoned the tusk, declaxmg that they were willing 
to work, but not to die for him. 

Thus opposed and disappointed, Mr. Caviglianext turned 
his attention to the clearing of the principal ehtiy or pa»- 
tage into the Pyramid^ which, from time iilimemorial, had 
been so blocked up as to oblige those who ventured within 
itB orifice to creep on their hands snd knees. His cMef 
object in this undertaking was to improve ihe ventilation 
of the interior, — a purpose which he not only carried into 
effect, but, moreover, in the course of his labours, he made 
the unexpected discoveiy that the main passage leading from 
the" entry did not terminate in the -manner asserted by 
Maillet, and believed by all his successors. On the con* 
trary, having removed several large masses o^ calcareooa 
•tone -and granite, apparently placed tiiere to obstnict all 
frffther progress, he found that it stiU continued in thj^ same 
inclined plane downwards, Was of the same dimensions, and 
had its sides worked with the same care as in the portion 
above^ though filled up nearly to the top with eardi and fragw 
ments of rock. After clearing it out to the length of ^ 
kondred and fifty- feet, the air hicame again so impure, and 
the heat so suffocating, that he had once more the same 
difficulties to encounter with renifd to the Arabs. Even 
Ms own health was at this time visibly impaired, and he was 
attacked with a spitting of blood ; but nouing coald induoa 
him to desist from his interesting reseiurches. 

After the lapse of the third month from the time at whfeh. 
he began his toils, he had excavated as far as two hundred 
feet in the new passage without any thing particular oceur- 
ring, when, shortly afterward, a door on the rigfaUhand 
yrsB discovered, firom which, in thp course of a few houttf, 
4 strong smell of sulphur was peroeived to iuae. Mr* 
^avigUa, having now recollected that wbm at the 
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of the well, in hk fint enterprise, he had honied eooie ■ol- 
phur for the purpose of purifying the air, conceiTed it prob- 
able that this doorway might conununicate with' it , a n 
idea which, in a little time, he had the pleaeuie <if leeiaf 
reafizedy by discovering tha^ it opened at once 'upon the 
bottom of the well, where he foui^l the baskets, cords, and 
other implements, wliieh had been left' there on his recent 
attempt at a farther excigration. This discovery was so &r 
▼aluable as it afforded a complete^circulation of air along 
the whole passage, and up the shaft of the well, and thereby 
obviated all danger for the future, arising from the noxious 
condition of the atmosphere.*' 

But the passage did not terminate at the doorway which 
opened upon the bott<Nn of the well. Continuing to the 
distance of twenty-ihree feet beyond it, in the same angle 
of inblination, it became narrower, and took a horizontal 
direction for about twenty-eifht feet fturther, where it opened 
Into a spacions apartment umnediately under the central 
point of the Pyramid. This new chamber is sixty-six feet 
lon^ by twenty-seven broad, with a flat roof; and, when first 
entered, was found nearly filled with large stones and rub- 
bish, which Mr. Caviglia succeeded in removing. Thft 

* It is annuin^ to eontnnttbe indefittigable exertions of this ikidivldiia|« 
wboee sole motive* were derived ftom an eniiglitened curioaity and a 
desire tp beoeflt tlie-literary world, witli tbe cantloas procednre of Cokmd 
CkmteUe, one of Baohaparte's military aavans :— " J^arrivai A rextrtoiit^. 
maia noq pas & point oQ s'^ent arr^tte lea onvriera : le Ibnd ^ait renmli 
de terrd et de cailionx ronlte ', J'en remplis nne de mea poctaea ; ensnite 
le priB tontea lea meanrea dont j'avaia beaoin. Mala d^jA ma Inmi^ 
dtttt pAle 4.ma respiration phis mn^ • le thermomdtre de Reaomnr 4tait 
audeaana de 25 degrte," &c. Af^r Jttling <meqfhis pockets with ths 
rabbista which Impeded hla propeaa into the aeeret apartments of the 
Pyramid, the gallant colonel withdrew, uttering impiecationa againat 
ttke detestable atmosphere, which at once aiR»cted his breathing and 
raised the thermometer.— Dmct^. de PEgypt. ^ntiquitids, vol. ii. p. ao. 

The aame writer infbrms ns that the French, hoping to And many an- 
tiquities fresh and nndeoeerated in the Interior of a pyramid not yet 
touched, adopted the reaolution efdraioUshlng one of the third or fourth 
olfias fh>m top to bottom. It is stated that every layer of atone was flnom 
a yard to a yard and a half in depth, and that all the blocka, being of a 
dimension proportioned to thdr thickneas, weighed about twelve thoo 
sand poufida ((XXM kilogrammes) a piece. BuC sAer having advanced 
abput half way. in the prooeaa 'of demolition, they were obll^ to relin- 
quish the enterpriae: leaving, aajrs the o61onel, the flruit which woai4 
Bsve iadaniniflbd thsb totts to be leaped by those ^iiiM weie to eoms aAat 

12 
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platfotm of the floor, which u ^agoot of Uiejock» itimfldaf^ 
nearly one-half of the length from the east end hein^ level, 
and about fifteen feet from the ceilmff ; while in the middle it 
descends five feet lower, in which Uiere is a hollow space* 
bearin? all the appearance of the commencement of a well 
Of shaft. From this point it rises to the western end ; bo 
that at the extremity there is scarcely room between the 
floor and the roof for a van to stand upright, the whole 
chamber having the appearance of an unfinished excava- 
tion. Mr. Salt, however, is dispos^ to think,, after acare- 
fiil comparison of it with other subterranean apartmenUi 
which have been disfigured by the combined eflbcts of time 
and the rude hands of curious visiters, that it may once 
have been highly wrought, and used, perhaps, for the per- 
formance of solemn and sacred mysteries*. jSome Roman 
characters, rudely formed, had been merited with the flame 
of a candle on the jrock« part of which, having mouldered 
away, rendered the words illegible. The same gentkmaiK 
had flattered himself that this db«mber would turn oi|t to be 
the one described hy Herodotus, his containing the tomb of 
Cheops, which was insulated by a stream > drawn fiiom the 
Nile ;' but the want of an inlet for the sacred fluid, and the 
elevation of the flooi; thirty feet above the level of the river 
at its highest inundation, pjit an end to this delusive opinion. 
From an expression of Strabo, however, pvuportine tnat the 
passage 'from the entrance leads directly down to me chun- 
bec which contains the sarcophagus, he thinks, and pcnrhaps 
justly, that this apartment was the only one kiu>wn to the 
Gredk geographer. 

On the south side of this spacious excavation there is m 
passage just wide and high enough for a m6n to creep alonff 
on his hands and knees, continuing horizontally in the ro<S 
fot fifty-five feet ; but thete it abruptly teiininates. Another 
opening at the east end of the chamber commences vnth a 
kmd ofarch, and nins about forty feet into the solid xock.of 
the Pyramid. A third passage is mentioned, but so ob* 
scurely that we caniiot asce^rtaln either its direction pjr 
dimensions. It is not, however, to be imagined that these 
passa^s had no object, or that they originaUy terminated el 
the point where the curiosity of modem travellers meets ft 
check from the accumulation of rubbish, or, perhaps^ from 
the intervention of a regular poztcuUis, audi as JBelioai 
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«li0O(tiiteNd in the le^ond Pyramid, I>r. BMaTdMB, i^ 
deed, faisiniute* that the«Tenaec is qne«tion bav6 not been 
actually explored by« seTeral writers who have thought 

S roper to deecribe tbesn, — a charge which, we are satiilfiedt 
oes not Apply to Caviglia, whose exertiona were onlj 
limited by Uie utmost bounds of human energy* and perse* 
Iterance. 

Beforid we proceed to some fnore mieral observations om 
the history and comparative magmtode of the Fyramidsf 
we shall present to the reader a short account of the discov* 
eries made by BelzOni in the interior of that which bears 
the name of Cephrenes. - ^ 

As Herodotus, whose fidelity haa<berti generally approved 
by the investigatiens of more recent times, gave assurance 
that there were no chaaibers in tins edifice, a long time had 
passed without any attempt being made to penetrate its 
outer wallsw In fiict, such an^niidertakmg was regarded at 
equally romantic and impracticable. The French phUoso* 
phers who accompanied the invading army led by Buona- 
parte made several endeavours to find an entrance, but| 
{fifirceiving no trace in the building which could encourage 
the belief that it had ever been perforated, they left it in 
despair. ' The resolution- of Belzoni, however, a private 
nnassisted indivjidual, achieved a conquest over the mystery 
of ancient art, which the power and ingenuity of a great 
Bation had relinquished as beyond the reach of human 
means. His success in detecting the sepulchral labyrinths 
of Thebes iniamed him at once wkh the desire and the 
confidence '^f 4i8covering a passage into the secret chamih 
bera of Cephrenes, the reputed founder of the second 
Pyramid. 

His first attempt was' not attended with an adequate 

degree of success, while the labour and expense which it 

(Bntailed upoli hhn were so great as would have cooled the 

aldour of a less zealous antiquary. He began by forcing a 

passage, which he was soon obliged to abandon, as equtdly 

hopeless to himself and dangerous to the persons employecL 

But this disappointment only increased his deske to aocom.- 

j^ish an bbject on which he had staked his happiness as weH 

«fl fats reputation. Obser?ins minutely the exteriof of the 

Cfxeat Pyramid, he satisfied nimself that the passage was 

aoi plaoed exactly in the middle ^ the building, but thiMtJt 
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na is a stnught line to the eaafom side of wKat Ib caled 
the Idng's chamber; which being in the centre of the 
Pyramid, he conjectured that the entrance inust be as far 
from the Biiddle of the 6ce as'ia the distance from the centre 
of the chanril>er to the eait eAd of it. Having made thip . 
dear and simple observatipn, he conclude, that, if there 
were any chamber in the second Pyramid, the orifice could 
liot he at the *pot where he had b<$gan his excavation, 'but, 
calculating by the position of the passage in thQ first, nearly 
tUrty feet ferther east. 

Encouraged by these, new views, he returned to his task, 
and was immediately delighted to observe, that at the very 
place where he intended to recomnience operations, there 
Was a hollow on the surface of the building.. Any traveller, 
says he, who shall heredEter visit the Pyramids may plainly 

Sirceire this concavity above the true entrance. Summon- 
g his Arabs, he for&with resumed his toils ; aiid so Cor- 
rect was his measurement that he did aot deviate more than 
two feet from the mouth of the passage which was to admit 
him into the recesses of this vast edi&e. The native work- 
men were indeed as skeptical as ever, entertaining not the 
slightest expectation that any approach would- ever be dis- 
covered, and occasionally muttering their opinion of him 
in the expressive term mog^toon, which, in their language, 
denotes madman or fool. 

After clearing away a great denl of rul^bish, and cutting 
through massy stones, he had the satisfaction to see the 
edge of a Uotek of granite, — the material used for casing 
the passages in the Pyramid of Cheops, — ^inclining down- 
ward at the san>e angle as in the latter building, and. point>- 
ing towards iuc centre. On the following day three large 
slabs were discovered, one on. each side, and the third on 
the topj^indicatiuff very distinistly that the object of his 
search was liow about to be realized. • In a few hours, 
accordingly, the right entrance into the Pyramid was 
opened,-^pvyving to be a passage four feet high, and three 
fret six inches vnde, formed of ffranite, and descending a 
hundred and four feet towards ue centre, at an angle of 
twenty-six degrees. Nearly all this passage was filled wUh 
large Aones which had fallen from the upper nart, and, nm 
the floor slopet downwards, they had slid on till soum 
bigger then tti0 rest stGIPped the wi^« 



The next poition of bu Uak/ww to Temore this rolibuhi 
trfaich had extended even to the ^itraooe of the chamber 
At length he reached a portcullis, vhkli, being a &ced 
block of stone, at fimt sight appeared to obstruct idl further 
process into the interior. ** It stared me in ^ face," said 
MrrBelzoni, ** and said iu plug u/tro,-— putting an end, as 
I thought, to all ray projects ;" ibr it made a close joint 
with the groove at each side, and on the top it seeined. aff 
firm as the rock itself which formed the ^^assage. On a 
close inspection, however, he perceived that, at the bottom, 
it was raised abont eight inches from the lower part of the 
groove which was cut beneath to receive it ; and he found 
by this circumstance that the large slab before him waa 
nothing more than a barrier of granite, one foot three inches 
thick. Having observed a imall aperture at the top, he 
thrust a straw into it upwards of three feet, — a discovery- 
which donvinced him that there was a vacuum prepared to 
ifeceive the poitcullis. The raiiiing of it, indeed, was a 
work of no smajl difficulty. As soon, however, as it was 
elevated hieh enough* for a man to pass, an Arab entered 
with a canme, and ^mnounced that the place within was 
Tery fine. A little more *rooni enabled our adventurer to 
squeeze his penon through,' when he exclaims, — ** After 
tmrty days I had the pleasure of finding myself in the way 
to the central chamber of one of the two great Pyramids of 
Cgypt, wMeh have long been the admiration of beholders."* 

As his main object was to reach the centre of the build- 
ing, he advilnced-in that direction, along a parage cut out 
of the solid rock, six feet in height, and six feet six inches 
broad. At length he reached a door at the centre of a large 
chaQiber. " I walked slowly twb or three paces, and then 
Utood still to eontemplate the place where I was. Wliat* 
eVer it might be, I certainly considered myself in the centra 
of t)&at PyraAiid which, from time immemorial, had been the 
Mibject of the obscure conjeetuies of many hundred travel* 
len, both aneient and modem. My torch, formed of a few 
wax candles, gave but a feint light r I could, however, 
elearly distinguish the principal objects. I nakundly tumtod 
mj eyes to the west end of the chamber, looking for ihA 

* Bsssatehes and Operations la Egyyt andNiiWa, laL 1. p. iJT. 
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mxcofhAgoMy whvA I ttranxlj tsxpeded to see in tlie tune 
ntnAlion as that in the first ^^ramul ; but I was disappoints^ 
wiien I saw nothing theM. The chamber has a pointed or 
•loping ceiHng, and many of the stones had been removed 
firom their places eridentlT by some one in search of treasure. 
On my advancing towards the west end, I was agreeably 
snrpriied to find that there was a saicophagos buried on a 
lorellnth the floor." 

Upon Examining more minutely the' chanAier mto which 
he hiad entered, he found it to be forty-six feet in length, 
mxteen feet three inches wide, and twenty-three feet six 
inches high* It is hewn out of the sohd ro<ik'fFom the floor 
to the roo^ which last is composed of large slabs of calca^. 
leons stone, meeting in the centre at an angle corresfkmd- 
ing to that of thejEVramid itself. The sarcophagus ia 
eight feet long, three ieet six inches wide, and two feet .three 
inches deep in the inside. It is surrounded by lar^e blocks 
of granite, apparently -to prevent its rempval, which could 
not be effected without great labour. The lid had beea 
drawn to one side ; so that the receptacle, b& it founl or 
grave, was half open. It is manufactured of the very finest 
grenito ; but, like the other in the Pyramid of Cheops, it 
presents not a single hieroglyphic, inspecting the inside 
solely with the view of finding some inscription which would 
throw light on the history And intention of this mighty 
edifice, £9 did not at first observe that there were hones 
Biixed with the tfand and gravel which it contained. These 
ftftgmcnts of an animal body, being afterward sent to Lon- 
don, were ascertained to belong to the bovine species, and 
have been very generally supposed to be the remains of a 
sacred bull, — an object of veneration anKmg the ancient 
Egyptians. On the sides of * the chamber, which were 
carefully examined, Mri^ Belzoni .observed many scrawla 
executed with charcoal ; all of which, however, were in a 
dhAracter quite unknown to him, and already bec(xne ao 
ftint that they were in some places nearly illegible, and 
inbbed off on the slightest touch. 

On the wall at the west end of the ehamber he perceived 
in inscription, which has been translated as follows :-^ > 
' '^ The Master Mohammed Ahmed, lapicide, has opened 
tiwm; 9iid the Master Otlnnan attended this (opening), and 
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tte King All Mohammed, from the begimmig to the doeiiif 
up."* • ' 

Mr. Belzoni admits that the letters were &r from being 
distinct. The tranaeiiber was a Oopt, whom he induced to 
ao from Cairo for the purpose, not having sufficient confi- 
dence in his own pen. He adds, however, that not being 
satisfied ivith his protestations of accuracy, thouffh the 
inscription Vas copied under his own eyes, he invited other 
persons,- who were esteemed the best Arabic schoUn in the 
country, to lend their aid, and particularly to compare the 
transcript with the original on tAm wall. Th^ found it all 
perfectly correct and intelligible, except the concluding 
word, which was afeknowiedged to be obscure ; but, says he, 
if it be considered how much that word resembles the rig^ 
one, we shall find a good sense, and the whole inscription 
made out. The circumstance, too, supposed to be here 
recorded, — (hat the Pyramid was dosed up after having 
been opened by the agents of King Ali Mohammed,-N-cor* 
ze^onds exactly to the iacts of the case, and afibrds a strong 
conroboration of the conjectural emendation "propoaed. by i\^ 
translator; 

It is remarkable that in this Pjrramid, as well as in the 
larger one, there is a pit ot shaft which descends to a lower 
part of the building. At the bottom of this opening there 
were so many stones as nearly to choke up its entrance; 
but, after removing Jthese, Mr. Belzoni found the passage 
running .towards the north, as formerly, at an angle of 
twenty-six degrees. It continued in this dbection, and with 
the same slope- downwards, forty-eight feet and ahal^ where 
it joined a^ hoiQizontal passage fi%-five feet in lenffth, stiU 
running north. Halfway up this avenue on the nght is a 
recess eleven feet long and six deep. On the left, opposite 
to it, is^ another entiy twenty-twc^ feet in length, with a 
descent of twenty-six degrees towards the west. Before he 
proceeded any farther northwards, he went down this pas- 
sage, where he found a chamber, thirty-two feet lonff, nine 
feet nine inches wide, -and eight feet six inches in height. 
This apartment contains many small blocks of stone, some 

^^This is the veraion of Mr. Salame, who says, " The Arabic to wUch 
I itft the meaning of these last wcotla ' to the closing up* ia not apelled 
correctly in the paper I aaw,— a ftult which I attribute to the cnosaUW 
ft«m ths maaMJ' 
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not more tlian two feet m length. It Iim a pointed tool 
tike that before mentioned, though it is cut out of the solid 
rock. On the walls and ceiling are some unknown inecrip- 
tions similar to those in the upper chamber. 

Reasoending to the horizontal passage* he diseorered aj^ 
the end of it a portcullis, which must have originadly pos** 
sessed the same construction as the one, already descnbed ; 
bat the plate of mnite which had served as il door wm 
taken down, and u still to be seen under the rubbish which 
encumbers the approach. Beyond this point he entered into 
a lane which runs forty-eig]lt feet in a direction parallel to 
the one above, and, in fact, ippears to issue from the Pyra- 
mid near its base. If this supposition be weU founded, it 
will follow that the monument of Cephrenes has two 
entrances, — an inference, we- presume, which might be 
extended to that of Cheops, where there are several pas- 
sages without any outlet hitherto discovered. The immewso 
mass of broken stones and sand which surrounds the foun- 
dation of the larger edifice has all along prevented such a 
minute examination of its lower parts as nught have enabled 
the scientific antiquary to connect the internal structure 
with the general plan and utes of the buflding. Hence it 
is extremely probable that apertures will be found in aU the 
four sides conducting to the centre, at different angles of 
inclination, and estditlishing a commanication among the 
various chambers which the Pyramids contain. 

After these details, it is impossible to refirain ficom aa 
expresdon of admiration so justly due to the perseveranee 
and ability of Mr. Belzoni. It was truly observed by My. 
Salt, that the opening of this Pyramid had long been con* 
sidered an object of so hopeless a nature that it is diiBcult 
to conceive how any person could be found sanguine enong^ 
to make the attempt ; and, even after the laborious discovery 
of the forced entrance, it required mat resolution and conft- 
dence in his own views to induce Sim to continue the operas 
tion, when it became evident that the enterprise of hie 
predecessors^ possessed of greater means, had eQmpletely 
felled. Of the discovery itself Belsoni has grven a very 
dear description^ and his dravnngs present a perfect idea 
of the entrances, passages, and diambers. Of the laboii? 
of the undertakinig no one can form an idea. Notwitli* 
•taading the masses of stone which lie had to smoir^ 
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I|m Wh^«a4.efib(^ etitkely at Iw own rid[ aad expense.* 
It ie maMjfeflt^ froai thp i^ecnption ^iscofvered by Belzoni^ 
M well vT^NMii 4he gtate of thecham^n in the two larger 
iNnramidi, tiiat tiwy hUd \k^ been epened at the dietance 
t»f many ^e#i. Dlf.'Shaw, on thii oothority of an Arabian 
«tilho«rni^ntioni ,ih«k ihe one vtliihut^ to .Cfaeope was en- 
tcted flMQt'lei) eentof^ iteo by AlmanKws the renowned 
cal^h dPBali^oft. - JEt ^s «£kd that the expiorers found in 
1^ Um^fia the tqp/ ft chambe^with a hollow stoo^rUi which 
then wa^ iTsllfettte lihti A ana, andsTkhin itihe^bo^y of a 
man, upon. wiuih'Wftea bi^aatpbte of j|^ set ^th jewels. 
VfGA thiis ht9UtfiL9U thm 'VfM.a Word.of ,in^s&nM4>]tf 
ftfice $ luid atVits head ft oarbcmde of the bignesSrof an eg^ 
eldn}n|f ifte th^ light of the day; and upon thfr human 
Injure were chohietetB wiftten wiUi a pen*, which no mxk 
ti3dei9t«MLt . '' - 

* yiTbat anut betbaAeliiigB ofe^ery^siidtA person wboiMds the fbi* 
towiog «|a(eiQen^ wkie|i yiirVi^Wn the ivtrd" of the Ascorerer blmetBlf ;— 

^Od^thiDf iiM>(9l|iiv«lota«^i«S}weaiig<tieCcna^deI^ Or 
Ids ratom fiom TM^ I ibet hln a| Cairo, ia the benseofthe Arairian 
cofMOl. I had \»gmi tlM task of cipt^ing the Fyramidr, and had alre^ 
oiatfOYered the Alae passage. Tfyo c<rant requested, in t adtr% of aaroSMlo 
manner, when I had sneeeeded In opening the Pyiindd, whicli ao t^eobl 
be supposed I neirer #oiild, tlqt X wonld'seiid ftim the slan of %as l» 
was about setting OC^ Aleundria tli^ he»til«J> aod thence to Firanoe. 
I thought (he best retaliation loonld' make Was- tO' knd'him the de- 
sired plan, and Ldid so tm soo« tst opened 4li» Fyrattdd, wUeh wasMi 
«fttr dsi^s alMT his depsitare. mdd any ene believe that'thenoUs 
cmaa, en hie arrival in (^nnee, cave ont thitt he bad sue^jpeded in plo^ 
trating tl^ seeond Pyraottd of Djitob; end, broi^ght th<( plaQ of.it to 
~' if Whether this be the AM iir boiwiU appear lh>m tie IbUoWfaiff 
jrsi»k*Mc«a.ftoniVlendi pa^ now itf ftiy posees ei oa ;—• ' Oh the 
of April, MoDsienr le Colnpte de Fofbin, dkector-general of the 

f al Museum of France^ landed at the Isaancto of MsfsefllJBS. H^ 
eamo last from Alexandrii^ and Ms psssaspNras tery. Stormy. . He has 
flatted Greece, dyrilik, and' upper S^ypt. By a happy ebanee, some days 
Mbie his departure ilrom.ewn,]M«^eeeeded in petfetrating into the 
seeond Pyramid of Dji^ BfiBhaUar Fprfam brings the plan of this 
mtporfimt discovery, aa well as mvcli idlbrmadon pntbo laboors of M 
Dnyretti at Ksnae, and on ctose^Whkh He Satt,* Hie JBndieh coasi^ 
Mtraaes with thge greatest ^aooass tai <hft.vaUey of QebaB-et-BIalook, and 
hi the plain' of. Medinet ^Jben. ^he Anaewn of ParEs is goii]j| to be en- 
fWhed with SMAe of the .bpoOs efthebes, whi^ Bfonsieur Foroin hss 
ssOaeted in Ms tifttrele^ 

.« «; Was tbte written,* sulaimsBelaeBl,'' by soaBrpeplMliaFranee,ia 
JtkMe eC^Uie Qoant de Forbin. or Is i| «a I4^m toJI^pooe on the 
jj^i^byatlsS99'or0dsrtkdodaK-Vol,i/p.aGi37^^. ' 

ffilttW^lMNUr'^M pkMI«.siidIti«niMii>^|MfttiyMr. 




. It w (it tae moukn i«Mid«d I7 4ib^b^^ 
M^Itc- Ala^KB-OthifiBii^ben-YoQCoaf rae^Mfdad Us fttHeiy If 
ftlioived hinuielf td be p«ntaa4«d hf qoyne Ibplirit ooifirtienp 
to^ttiTow down the Pgrtamidf, and Ifa^it 1m eent tliUhey lefi^ 
pen, mitaers, and qmuniets^ tinder the- duectm of propef 
'officere, with cMen to'irreitnni the red i)pe»^ th9(, namely, 
.ascribed 16 M^rterintUk ttid li^hichr is lomi^wn tb hkve been 
feoeted wRh mg[h]9'«^ioaYed*|:mpite... To esecpfe'the ^1* 
Mrtictiotis with whieh thfy-wer^ ■ehaSrffedi they ei^camp^d 
on the ' adjoining grdund, imd e<^Ceet«# a greal t^hi^pber 4f 
'fabohrers^'wiioin they maintained ajk aq enoltpims expense. 
There t^ey remainea e^ffl^ whekr menlh*, exerting tl|«n- 
sehres to the nljinost in oi^r tofotfil their coouniBsion ; W 
their most strenuoos endeaVoars with pkki f^Mi levers fdtore^ 
and with' ropes txA cables 4)01qW, efoU not wtfiove^inoi* 
than bne or twojrtones a-^y^ , \Vheni& l^kwkr.was thrown 
down, theie was the additional labour of breaking it into 
frag^enls and c&nying it aside ; and ob^o^ ^0 en|pieers 
is raited to have «Eda^ that, alth6n^^Q were to. get ten 
Ihetis^nd pieces of gold^ho conld not readjiuft one ^ Uiese 
stpn^ in its pmper pll^e. 'At^length they abandoned the 
•ttemptywithont demoUs&ing the magnificent stracture, or 
even, as ' f$bla historian th^nlu, without materially reducing 
it9 dimensions, l^e date' of this .l>axfoareus project is 
Hf oaUy i^aced about the end ^of the twelfth i^entury. 
' . Senrerai otl^r caliphs are namej by Mahfi'si and Abdol>- 
Ihtiph as htfying meditated the demoKiiQn o£ thwe eii^eal 
worics; . Sala^Bn, ' f6r eiattiide,' cJi^r^. his emi^ Kara* 
konsh A'sedi, to build tihe citadel and> walls • of Cairo,-^ 
ins^rticting &ini,at the^Bameiime, to consider MeniphiiB and 
1<he Pyranudii as the most suitable qiiarty for ^btaimng ni»^ 
terials. Henoe, it is ccmiectured, die coating of thie larffo 
edifice of Cheops, two^thiidsof that of Cephrbnes, and £• 
grei^er part (^ seme of_ tlie sliMijiler ones, have been^arried 
away» and ;caii po^ only be;sougiit.^r' in the immeme 
causewtty, and the innumerable asehea which he constructed 
between these monuments ||nd'tiie Nile> or in the 'eitadd» 
the mosques, and the battlements of th(tf capital. Tlie M* 
mains of this, causeway are'stiu to be seeft $ i&e &ier past* 
tion of it, howeter, that' was «pon Ihe lower muii^ am 
been sw^ away ^y the Vverflowi|ig of'the'^meY 'Sobim 
Mtinif lteia*ai]pposed.it to be the ieli& to^.tW great nmi 
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ieietiMiy^ Heradgtos^ Ht«d for inatspailiM llto ttoiie^ 
•ODs^mied mi the cODstrastion of th* Pjrramids; Bat w« 
tee mfimaed ^Irtt a'T«iy ili^ inspedtion of the material^ 
M w<ll,M of the style ill which the building has bedkx cobip 
pleted,'wiLl satisfy e^erj one qiialified to jtidge^ that thl« 
opii^ioi^ is not founded, iU ixowu A^^Oatiph, in fyci, a 
oontemporary writer, «taftei^ in the plainest tenns, that it 
wns.coii8txac£ed by Asadi,-one of .the emirs tff Salah"Eddin* 
Tousouf, the son of Jol^ cominonly palled, l^alaijin the 
Great'*' * • • ' . \ ^ . 

The opening of the Grei^t Pjrainid haS} by maattj oriental 
writeni^, been asOi^bed to the' Caliph AbdaJIa Maijiouir, the 
•on of Haroun Al Raschid i vaU they state that he an« 
ploye4 for the apcon^pfislhi^e^t of his object, fire, vinegar, 
and other -chymicsil sblyents^ Others ttttnbu^e this achieve- 
ment to the Calij^ Mohdi^ whose name was Mohammed. 
Tlie latter i^ not lit^rpbably^the sovereign whose xeputati^ 
ill embalmed in the itaacri^on, copied by the direction of 
BelzQniy under the title of fp^ AU Hbhammed ; and as it 
Unrecorded that h^ attendeit the opehi^g of thaHf — ^in thd 
plural' numb9r,^t is ceiiaialy not Unreasonable to conclud« 
that it was he tirho ^t piienetraCed into the interior of both» 
and who is^. cd]tiseau€|ntly, chajr]|p6able with much of the 
unnecessary dUapSdatib^ which accompanied his fruitless 
lal>ouzs« * • '. . •' 

Considering fhe ' wnmense toil as- wett as xaaoitisintf 
vhieh attend t^ 'explof^tian of the Pyramids, We cannot 
be sttiprised at iny. difieriii^ of ,opi)tion iS^ may happ^ 
to prevail in. regard to the vanOuSapert^ores, 'passages, tajd. 
cHam^rs. Which oecupy the iiiteriof. ' But U is mucK lesii 
tesy to recoDoile ,the mind to the discrepanpy which pe^> 
plexes almost eveiy book of 'travels, iil reference to the 
piagmiude of the building thems^Hei.^ For instance, the 
jbllowing t^ble exfaibite oinly a^smaU portion of the erro^ 
i^bich applies to the measurement, or estimated bulk,' of 
tlkese fiunofus stttictniesv fnd yeb th^ difference is ao greet 
mm to ju«ti^ th^ sui^icW ibjeX .the ttahdasd usied by the 
^▼eral Wxiters co^Id Bot he the same, or thall the summit 



•Thffdsaionf-tlieilMiftnrraiMsa aiidFvtsA4|a««t- H^UNi^ 
Bt8lMvdsQn,lLI>.~yol.,i4^Q(L ' , . ' 



tf tifti minaipd stmctHre hus been eoliAteaUf kvmA 
g^bo ....,.,..?... Sb < ..too 

I>kMlonif ..^..4 4«.40O ....,«. ,.700 

Plioy,*.^,. ....*..«.. ....•'.•» — ....,..;.>....•.., ••^08 

jli«DBftir». s ** • . 

teBnin ...«. <(10-«. ^...^..«..70« 

JPiiwper Alpiiini •«>*.^i.(|8ft..««...i)^*-r««'«*4***»«7S0 

HxevjBDDl I v**'*""'*?*^- .\....01$ 

Miebnbr... ^..^.'.440..(..».'..^.^«.;.,..i7lO 

Ofeavwi ,..;....»..,..-444<.,.u..'.*.-^,i,....MB 

^AVison • A^ •••••••••«**.■**** fWs ••*••«•••••• ■••^* •• •740 

FnatcbSaTfuuh ...^4|0e470Eo£0 7M 

iivMBBK or Lknn.oi. ima. 
Gntvw.4.............'MT 

Ailnrt Leweufteia >.'. .MO' 

fococktf :. aia 

. Baloti'. V. «.«......«;-. .KO- 

^  'TlMT6li«t .,...v.lM)d. 

Pwrtooa. 406. 

B^yiioii tiioi Qx^ nuioafbered tbe layers^ bat ffive^ tlie 
height of eyei^ope of them separately, fipm the bottofa to 
the,^top. Grobert, a men^ber pf the l^l-endli Acadeqay, 
appeaari tbhaveproieeefledin a isinular m^tiner, coontmff th« 
steps md^riduany, and mea^iliincf tWr thiimegs. toI H 
b obvious, that u t{i^y did not n^ke ah allowance in 6verf 
instance for any deviation of the siir^e of the sti^i firom 
the plane of the horizon, the result would «ofooinciae with 
the actual.height of the I'ynaiid. Ais an appr^xinmliflin^ 
however, we may assume that . the strooture m questioiii is 
four hiukdied 9^ eighty feet high, ^en a base of seven 1raik> 
dreil and fifty feet. m length; oif, in qttier words, coTexiMP 
an 9i«a of §bout eleven acres, efid risiiig to an elevation oj 
137 (bet above the cross of St. I^Ie^uI's cathedraL / 

Mi. Belzoni, whose solitaiy exertions ,accomplisiiedinM« 
Uian the united band of plu!osophets attached to the Fmich 
ixmy, ascertained th« dimensiona.o^ the Meoni Fyi^tqid 
to be as fottowf V- 
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mwrxsaixsT Bdr^um. ill 

TtMBwe •••»....• ...../IM 

Perpeodicnlirhcdglit .460 

'' Oottincfkomtiietoputlwptioel,^ 
whMwbeiidi • ». P*' 

fi^fow W« leaTe tbeM memohkble. raUcs of fometki gnsh 
4eiir, we miiX revert to a ciicnmitwifie wdiicltiq t^ remaxk*' 
able tolM:|MflMd over. In idlthe pjnimde thathave beefi 
«jp«nedi which, at Djbeh eaa Sakhaxa amonnt at least to 
•iz, the «nt9raii^ hav alwa^ been foon^ Aeaj the oentK oii 
the noidieni fiuce) And the paasage a$ wufomJy proceeding 
^ownwlupds fimn it, at an «i^e wiii^h never varies. 
Greaves makes the indination m that of Cheops to be 
jte^,: while OavigUa.has detenoijie^ it at 27o ; vr£^ last 
we ^wfe-obs^rr^ to be oobunoii to all the sloping passages 
in the edtfiq» just qtecified. , ' He ibund the same angle oq 
<<meluftg<one of the- snuUl pg^ramids towards the south, at 
ihelMkd ef ih^ passage of which'Werp two ehambers, leactin|^ 
on* <ml of the ot Wi ao^ both emptjr* The sama^onclusiaii 
Uras 'fitrm^ by jBel«>ni in tegfixd to tha Pyramid of Ce- 
^hraiits* iTh» $ojfie ia all. the slq>uig channels was 26^. 
Wit^ pkich apparent UfiMOAf thenfore, has<it been con- 
jectured that tftts eoincldepc4 , could not be aocidentaL It 
nuni .haye be^ >the woiic of .deagn» executed fqt some spe* 
.dal purposes and- notiiing nu>re readily presents itself to 
the mini, as; an object worthy of so much care, than the 
Vses of jhstiiOBdmy, to which the piiesta of ancient Bgypt 
are knoi^ to Kaye hem greatly addicted.* 
^ Fauw sHggested th^ the .pyramids, «^ well sp. the €^ 
JiSks,-'V&re teinide8.ndsed to the^god of day, because ona 
.of tiieir sides is ^ all casi^s^tuined to the east. If, theuy 
«|oU]^g.mm were apparent t^ian the exact position of these 
kuMiogSvin W^'^i'^ to the four cardimJ, points of the 
o^pass, it would of itself.be sudkisot to stamp the char- 
-octor^of the ^gyptiaiy at aveiyrempto. age as at* least 
practical astronomers. J^nt wh^n .tp this are added the 
j^linfiation of the twelte-sigiis of the xodiac,* tha. traces of 
yf hich are st|H visible at Esneh sud.- Dendera, the naming 
iof tlDspDncipsIatars, pad the grouping of thfrconstollations, 
there can remain no doubt that the science of the priesthood 
was thic^ cuofdoyed in miffliiw the times and p^hs of the 
o«lasl^l^' .W|w^too,wiiStid4hataUthelea|iinigof 
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Thdes, by whieh he wa« enabled to ^aleulato ^diptM, al|i 
deteiminA the #dl«titial and eqainoctha points^ w^s^usquired 
from the Egyptian okffff six himdied years before the 
Chrifltian era ; that at a b^speiipd Br^toethenes was found 
qualified to measure a 'degree of the meridian, and from the 
ledoU to dedttee th« cdreuStrference of the eaiihfe tti extra* 
oidinary degree bl aocufaeyr taad that the day of tike sun^ 
m€r solstice was Chen,'iind probaUyatrtiteh earlier qM)ch, 
so i^ely observed by-meltnfe of a weU-duif. at Bjenit, frsm 
Ubie 9umc» of whioh the son's $sk va* reflected «ntirer« 
we cakQiot he«t{ite te reiseiire any Hypejihesivi^hich aseoiAe* 
an' astronomical pufpibse, in eocountuig foi th0 arditavplteal 
pTodigief of aneient Egypt* "* 

It is mdeed quite oonsisMkt td sn^os^ Khat die pMif^ 
in the constraetion of ^hefie jrtnpendots tnoniuneiits* w^ould 
Atail themselves of -the means lE^ f^ettid of eonneotiB^ 
their sacred duties with their ^Kvoorite sjt^dy, ind pt^^emr, 
bining the sentimtots of )^ety with tii^ si^Unie coiinceptiQiDi 
ef astronomy. Among othen benefits ^whicb tiiis unioft liap 
conferred upon posteritirts that of haiiAg ftKed'with pro* 
eision the faces 6f the Pyramids, fi<(«i wl&h, as Fauw Inn 
observed^ <* we knoy^ that the poles 9€ the' earth ha^i net 
ehan^d.'' Bat;th^re is reasotf to think th»t the Pynriaidp 
were mad^sobserrikit to a more iihmecft^te aMl.i|npoitaiiC 
itoe in the science of dstronomy^ namely, <te iconeet the 
measurement of Ume. This pbject^ it vi^y be txmcehred» 
was in contii^^lation when the main passages leading htm. 
the northern sides wereibrmed; • These approAohes, as wie 
hare rfepeatecfly remained, «te invariably indined .4oWn- 
wwds, in an apgle of about 87^. vrkh the 'plane otthb hbtif^ 
■on, which gives a line of diifeetion net fkr lemo^red 4^om 
that point in the heavens where -the. polar star ne^crosMi 
the meridiaii below the Pole, The obsiervalioa oTflbis^^tir 
smhe- other star^ across the raeridiaB^ would give, ^lem aa 
accurate measure &f siderei tin^,^^ point of thv iSnl 
iniportaitee it *aA ag<^ when, it is pidbaJble, no oilier 
instruments; than rudi solar gnomons, or -enedientssstlil 
more imperfect, w6re in use. . Indeed it woi^tiet he eaM 
to devise a method more ^tfe<stual Jfor o^Mwrvioff the ttvm 
df a star with the naked eye, than that ef wi^^Uig itspa«> 
•age across tl^e mouth of such t lengthened tube; ,aiid Hii 
mtaakat Uiat «>ine ^M «f ^i69^ hmkiaa^'miimn iA ^ 
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.MrilllnMMrtlkBMsy'fniiBfc^TebMit itnrin the 
r«f i pgflHife incUnBd at anasfgle^of tslwiity-iix of twentj- 
tfen dft guw i i. *>  .w 

' HMeiafoaiki wete mig]gefet«d by m n^entel notiok 
fai tho riwit memonndixm ^ tbe mtfunmn&totii mad* by 
Mr. Cavig^U :<»-** Onto no bngar aoes Um pole-fttar al the 
epot ^bere the main passage eeases to coatinne in ikB 
aemi iqdfa]iti«ii« and wheni ene begins 4e mount**'^ From 
4]|iejBxpnHMion it k nilniAlly eonelttded' that he moit have 
■switfasppieie ta rwfaen atthebottoki of the kain passage; 
fl]id» if io, we.'hit-ve vet yet sol the' true meaenre of tBe 
jmgfe vvioeh these passages fiim With the borfeoik . Tbie 
'wwd be'Tery-desinible^iis it oookt not fail.to.iead te meet 
impeitaait imaiU ; <eimeiraaUy if ii ehoaU'be fomd tiiat the 
wennee of tfcer angw^ib the appioaiehes of tiie .Pynonida 
of Dji^cii^^Bakhaia, and Dasboar oonespoiid te the diffin^ 
enoe Af tiie latitude of these several pjaiies. We might 
'then be oioDst certsin that' they woe int^ided Ibtr^tlie pui^ 
iMNto ef -ebeet^riitg ti&e paseitoe, oito tiie raetidtant of eome 
{liitieaJitf stttv.i^hose altitude^ when .belew the Pole, was 
^qaai to the angle -of. iher, piuksage. If this* snggestion 
Iriinaldbe wBlil(wnded» it wottid M be difficult, by calcu- 
latidn,lo detemine whieb of the stehi Within the Aretue 
^xcle migbtt ^ seen 4o pass aoess the neuths of the diafle 
«ibeai «b» sapposed tune of building the Pyritmids, and 
theteby to ^ svitb inere pxedaion tlua has been hiUiefte 
Jltt a i tierl, the peartod at wiuQh. these etnpendoos Mruetafee 
le^eie eneteda*' 

' IH. RicbaidiOtt is disposed to eail in 4Qestifm.t^ amuid-' 
JMse qf this bypothesis,*M>bservmg that the supposition of 
tke paaeafs hfiuut intended ti^ ^^an astfonomkql miftfament 
fcmeaeitting sideiai time m seaxoe^ tenalllel Fyfamide 
MB piodBgionsly' coEpenelve and unmanafleable raaobines; 
and the passage, Mnlr socazelhfly .sealed at 4!b» entrance, 
freelnded aH pdwibillty of tuftng them ae eneii.*'t But, ki 
VBplj to 1ltt#. radierhoety strictore, it mat be sufficient to 
lemudc that -no one has enix mainiaii^ed they werrmeani 
WM^ lor astmiolBwal iiees. The^iMurtanl ooeuieMce of 

' *%ttsiMil7 Bflvtoif, 'Tol. zbL p.-40S4 Chcsnn^ Ffiiftal^osHiMa 

MBBMM|]tesMrc(bM,-«ai.L|i.4l(L -. 
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« freW lwWM»t 90 Itttfo Jikflljto be •0(riftitfd:«MU 1^^ 
fcU to ■ntsMt that it miiit hfre been iiitewled t» tpve 
feomo puipote ; and we therefore .agree with toe incenioae 
suiter wbo titat advaiiced the hjjpmeatai in aacnhms the 
oi^Mnn frK^«n**»"" of the paasagea in the twd laige ryii^ 
ttida to eome object qvuM nncooneded with tfe mepe 
ftcjHiy qf i^eecent.. 

Havi^g^oocOpied a6 smdiapaoe wlth^tlila dfeacription of 
Uie mnoiimenta of. I>jii«ib» we moat neat aatlafied with « 
sieie raievanee ^ thoae of Abooair, fa^iaia, and DaahonSk 
.IRwf one knowe^that, in- point of niaffmtude, theae an 
inisch4nfenor-to ihe> ftimer, ihosgh atHl entitled lojrank 
verw hi^ aa thejremaina of a great people, whoae gkny 
onravtiUiaite^ lar-now ahnoat entirely refleeted from the 
xpina of thear ancient woifca* Itiadeatrviogef notieey at 
the aame time, Chat theae am^er pyramida are generally 
ooated with a material different fieom me body of the edifice ; 
and, niokeovei, that, ao for aa th^have be^ irarpeeted^ In 
thor atencture and internal diaOribntioii they l^ear^* ateik- 
ing ieaemUanee-io t&e more Btnpoiidoiui eiectlona at Djii^ 
. Oar account tff the . meffhanwaai • prodnctiona' >of .anciant 
£mt would he inoomplete did we not aMndoathe grabi 
^^mz, which hfM alwayaibeep regeided , aa an aocompani* 
manV and iometwwa even aa a rival io thePyramida. The 
latest infeimatlon in. regard to thia atup^oua fifliue w^a 
ebtaiiled from the peraevenng laMira of Mr. Cangtiai; 
whpae naane )iaa 4)een.alreai^ me^tfioned wiUi' ao miioii 
honour. After the moat fatiguiDg and atixioua endeavouii^ 
dOiiiigaetefal mojitharhe«uooee4ed uiiaying open ih^ whole 
fetatue to ita baae, and e3rpoaing e clearanaa eztendkig to% 
buiidied feet from ita fronr. It is^not easy, aayf Jb* ^^^ 
Wbo witnesaed the proeeaa.of ^ci6Fatioii, for any p o raa d 
tttiiaad to-opliiatiopa. of this kind, Uffbjm wamalleat id^ 
pf the dijOKuhiea which he had to aunnoniit, aaore' eape* 
eially when working at^ the bottom ^of tfaov trekch,; for, i& 
apite of every preeaulion, the tlighteat breath, of whid^'^iK 
eoncuasiop, set all the sumnmding particles of aacnd in md^ 
tion^ ao that the eloping, pides began tx> clnimhl<> away,^aad 
maaa after mass to come tumbling down, till the wh<de anr- 
ifiice bora nd tinap^ lesemhlance to a caaqade of walac; 
Even when the sid^ appeared moat firm, if the labonMOi' 
mpaodaS their wwk but ^ n hoini thi^ tead^ tbnir 



^^hii wktB peitMiilaBlj tbo cam m th* sentlieni lide of Um 
WW, wliew t)^ whole of the pecfle^^^friam aizty to « hmn 
ifed, — ^weie empkwed fo^ senm dagra without ma^dn^ wof- 
aenaible adTainet, jtJ^ aand rolling down in one oon|inaed 
torrent. . ^ , 

, Bnt t^ diaeoverT^aii^ly vewaxuled ihe toil and ezpenae 
whidi were incurred w revealing the irtmctuM of thia woi^ 
dcrfiil weak of akL fTbe inw paws atretehed out SSby feet 
W adtanpa ft^m the bodjr»> much ia in 4 eimheajt poatore { 
fitagmenta ef an enoRwoiia beard ware foqhd teitiAg beneath 
tho* chin; and t^iere were aeea all ihp appendagea. of a 
lempl^ granite iaUet,' and altar, arranged, on a regalav 
platfi>rm .inunediately in'ftoBt. On ibM parenlent, and at 
an equal dkl^ipce between the. pawa of the fignre, waa t|ie 
large alab of granite juat mentioned, -bein^ not leaa thiui 
tHOteen laet higtif aeven brofKi^ and two thick The hufe 
of thia atone^ which firanted ^e eaat, .waa highly embe^ 
Uahed ^ith aeolptttleainbaa^etiefl the aubjoct r^»eaentin|f 
tfro Bj^iiiKcail aeated'na p^deatala, andpneata holdini^ oQi 
ofieringa, while ^re waa a long inflcription in mera* 
glypUca moat beautifblly exeopted ; the whole deaign being 
eovered «t topi, and protected, aa it were, with the aacred 
globe, the aeip^nt, and tlie ymiga. Two other ^leta of 
calcareoue atone, ainiilaily omaaiiented^ were auj^KMed, 
together with that of gpcute,- tfi have eenatitated part of 
a miniatwTfi temple, by bdAg placed oneon each aide of the 
latter, and at vi^t aisles to it. , One of them, in fturt, waa 
atiil remaining in ita idac»; . of the other,' whirii was tlurown 
down and bsuen, the fragm^nteare now in the British Mu« 
aemn. A amall lioni coaching in front of thia edifice, had 
ita eyea directed towarda the Sphinx. There ^i^eie, beaideat 
aereral fragmenta cif other JioHs jrodely earred^ andtk&.lpre^ 
part of a aphint of ioIeraUe workmanship f all of wluch, 
aa well a# the ,tableta, walls, 'and '{da^btma on which the 
little temjile atood, ..wer^.orhamented with red paint,-^ 
coloor wmch'wobld seem to have bee^, in Egypt aa well 
ai^ in Jndia, appropriated to aaered porpoaes. In front of 
the tenq>le waa a gmnitie altar, with 6no of ^e £>ur pro- 
ieetiona or hcfma still retaining its place at the anjs^le. 
From the effects of fire eindent on the atone, thSs altar, it ia 
laaufipa^ had bMift naed iyr iKiintHifferinga. Oaiheaida 
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qi the kft jpmr of Um gmtl ^I^iIiiiik ^^«n eat MfSHil ibd&i' 
tinct legends uiCheekehanioteny'BAlreMfed to different 
doilies. ' OivtHie leeond digifc. of tlie moe ffna ecidptuiej^ 
si nretty deep letttfn, an iiiicn|itioii in vone;' of VrlucHtho 
■filliped tnnaiation wai gvren by Cbe kfe Dr^ Toidig; 
whose extensive knowledge of antiquities, enabled -him Hi 
fbte to restore thd dele<^ of die origin^ and lo coflvey its 
Meaning in Lathias well as in Bngnsh;* 

On tSe dligi^ ^ ^ jMiiithcrm'paw w^tiQly diseo^end 
Ik few oif tii# osipal dedioatortphnses in booonr ftf Hsrpo^ 
erates, Mats, and Henotts. >■ One iaseriptiott gives^ as Mr. 
8alt ireads i1^ to the Einpefor Olaadiiis tlft extrlioidinlir/ 
Appellation . of the ^ go<^ spiift^ (ayvAss &u^i»y),-— an' in- 
stance of flatteij which can only be otitdono by that of 
aoe^hex inscription disco^wred in Uppers-Egypt^ wfiese GaniF* 
•aUa Is styled "most pioos*' (fiintmM\ on the Vjery saiiie 
stode from which the namcr of 'his muidered brothiBrGeta 
had piobabiy befn erased by his own hand. On aaother 
nnalf edifice, in fi^t of the S]^hin3^- was a legpsnd ^ih tiie 
■wne. of Septiinius Seretusy in wfaieh Ihsit of CKrta, was 

Tam otffpiii fltTtpendniii stnatfrdot dii MimpitMoi« 

PSKentM teme trincom ptawenti;* 
In medium •rigantes arvwns tatalM 
' " IhsiUae petioMfl arettam dptradentest . . 

Vi)M«n pyramldibM tiUem M posuerynt TkOL ^ 

< Non (EdipMia homictdanl dent ad TbeQs% 
fied^IM* LsMime tataoiam pnriaaimam 
Sodnlo obaertantem deaiAJVatum bbniim ngasil^ 
'T^irrae Sgyptiae yedenrndam dnetoram, ' 
CBtoatem magnmn iinperatorem (dfia aflhieio) ^ . 
£aBiUam Vulcano, nBgnaBimiim (fl^ittoaliamn) 
vaUdum lii bcUo, et aaaf^fltai.ii«er clf«a . 
"VcArtam Istari (omnigeiOa Apulia jnbeatenl), , ^ . . . 

V . Thyftmn'atapeadoiiaberatlisgodahaTt^aoed, 
'^ , SMrtoffeadiapoc of liarTcat-bearliif lands '• 

And with DOa mfghty work Qfjvt have giMed 

k rocky We encumbered once witA aand : 
;9ot that terea Sphinx lliat Thehea ei^hililald 

Bat cmat %MMaF^ aenrant, mild and bUmd^ . 
Watcblni that prince belored wboliUa tbo thtaui 
drBnrptfS ptelna, and eaUa the Nile bia own, 
Tbat SMfvanly motereb wlio Ida liiiea flelka ; - 
lA»;yiacanj«owei<ld,aiidU^PaiUvisa^ ' 
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mtih erected by the siuiitf empeior at Rome. . The mnev 
ipacf^itioily hAwever, it not to 'Claudius, but to fani iue« 
cfiuor Nero; «• may ^ distinctly txaced in.th0 ^nl line af 
|fc now appean** ' ' \ ^ 

We have entered moxe partieulariy into these details on 
aeOQunt of an enox into wmcb Dr. Cladchas &Uein respect- 
ing the sha^e of merit due to thcfPronch in uncovering the 
bc3y of the $phinx. He states, witliout the slightest hesi- 
tation, that tbe voademieians who followed: the camp oif 
Buonaparte laid open/the whde pi^deste^ of .this statue, M 
;.weU a|i the icuxnl^t. or leonine part of the figiure, which 
.«rere helbie ea^hf 4}<>Bceaied by the sspd ; admnp; th|tt| 
instetid of answering the expfQotatKms raised conoemu^ the 
.Work upon which it was sttj^iHised to rest, the pedestal 
ptrpves to; be. a wretched- substructure of briok-wokk and 
vmall fragm^ts of stoi^e, put together lilce the most insijp- 
nificant pitoce of ttodepi toasonxy, and wholly 'out of char- 
Vi^tf both with respect to the prodigiou* labo<ir bestowed 
fflfoa the statue itself and the gigantici^ppeanmce ef the 
purroundiqf - ol|jects. Now, eVexy one who hfts glanced 
into tlvi spwndid publication, to th^ eontenta of wl^qh the 
several plulqsophers. contributed in their r^ifpfctive^ depart* 
ments, knows well that the F; ench never uncoreied more 
Jthan. the back of the Sphua,— that they never prcttended 
to hajve Seen the pedestal,-r4Mid that ther^ is,iA &ct, no 
brick-work in any way connected with that celebrated st<i^uer 
}i* Denonsaw nothing but the head imd n<6ck; ^nd M. 
Gobert, who Was '.constantly stationed, at the J^jT9jfaiA»f 
. says, ill his Memoir, th^ he succeeded in luring bare the 
jyuk to sudr an^xtent.as wns sufficient to determine the 
measurement ; a£irming that the fi^re was cut out ot « 
aalie^ angle of the mountaitv-and is accordingly one solid 
piece, of rock, tt ii^ true that th^ paWs, which are. thrown 
put fifty feet in firdnt, ar^* constructed of masonry ;-^'but'it is 
neither insignificant,' not in the least degree resembling 
jBoddem Workmanship*' This, however^ comd not be known 
iuther to the French or to Df. Olark. PerhajMh after ally 

^l^tetlM itMvipseciyanterC«rif1ta*s diseevvitas as Im biinrif M 
.»« yakllabfid any tking, tte r^ikteT to Indebted to tbe.Srmral eonaimtt 
oslioBS Ibrwaidsd b7lfr,4Mt:ftte JlgrVt i^ t^ late sditot af M 
iliisnsrly Bevisw. 



fludto thebody oCtbe Splimx^ thaf^irhat MuliaVtf taken fe^ 
joinings of the stonef^ «re nothing toone thte veimi ra flM 
tockb HtB<9B the ene^don that the hsnd»6f the hniMer 
were employed in eonstnicting the eappo^ pedeital or 
pi&tfonn on whieh the 'Statue teete. 

We may remark in j^aeeing, that, the ieSentifie eo^ 
oomoiisaioMd by Biioik^parte to iOnstrate the history and 
antiquities of Egypt effected afauost npthing in etthef de> 
paitment' Compelled to follow the mbrentents cf Hie 
aipay, which was at no d&be in nndistmbed pOsseSsiflA of 
the county, they could not engage in those ti^dions- opera* 
Ikions, which) as has been provd by the experience of B^ 
loiu^and C«riglia« were absoiift^y Aeoes^ary'^e snocess in 
any attempt- to analyze this -strttctnre of the vast edifeei 
whkh invito the curiosity of the, traveller. ' It is not deniMi 
that) in the great woik published imder the patronage of 
the French -gdremment, thefe ismuchyahiaUe inform a tion 
eoniiected more or less directly with the ancient staite of 
^gJV^ ; hat it is no less tni^ that hekrly all the dissert** 
iiMis which occupy its splen^ Tolumes mij^lil have been 
Written by meft who had herer quitted Paris, lior /teen any 
other document besides those "which ate supj^ied by tfaiia 
Gredc and Roman authors. This remiirk applies, in, €tf 
strictest sense, ttf the long article by M. Jomard on thh 
Pyramids* It is ajnere amidgment of tiie descriptive nar^ 
rations left by. Herodotus, Biodorns, Strabo, Pliny, AmmiA- 
nus, and by some later writers ot the Arabiite schooL In 
imrdto the' Sphinx, again, we sul^oin in a. note the nah 
«Kall the inUOigence which is conyeyed to the readex|r of 
Enrope by the renowned philosopherii* of Napoleon Ui» 
Great.* 

We know JDiot whether it wiH be coifaolatory to the reader 

* Son ^Ifratidn, d*enTiron 13 rnHjcn an-deasas da iol actnftL rest* 
eomiM tSmorn ct-comme xhesnre de PeDlCTcmetit des ple/rea. ifm a ^ti 
fldt A la Miperfloie pcrar dreMMO- eecte pSitiedc la AMotatna. La eraape^ 
4 pftine.Ma«Iblt, aemble paulemeQt trae^ sir !• sol dan^ oaf toMiHwr 
de pr^a de 22 lo^trea ; et le c4t6 quo 'uous vroan Toulir dBeovwH*, ea 
Msant enlafor la aable qdtf lea Tettta ont accaoial^ JiUKjO^in aireaa 4b 
la montacne, qo Aoua a oflert, fliar ana proftmdeur do 9 A 10 raitraa an* 
«lron, aveeno f^jnne tivali^ : qaam i rozeavatioa qai wwMt Hd ro- 
MiirfaAaaas]at4ca,aUatt*ottpA>Aiada qiwde3ai«cres tfHinlUifliiciWb 
d^6lbfBia«aimt(lnteaUibsL-»*£iMripfi^ tt. ». ift 



pite the 40nUhian Vtli»4Qieit as ttwai half a oehdirr »goV 
aj9d» oomeqiMBitljf^faat il now mttU the «y« of tho ISfjrJH 
tiaa travetter ■braudedin'aand to tka tam^depth aa Wfoi^ 
Jh. RieiiaRlioa lelates thaft the wind and Uie' Arabs had i^ 
plaoad the covering on this .Ten^r^rf» pieea of aniiq^iity, lii|di 
faenoe that thd l(Mfor parts i^ere .quite innsiMor <« Th^ 
bx^asti dionlden^ and iiaek« whicsh^a^ thojw of a hnman being* 
iiemain nnoovered, asaldothe back, Whii^ is thaft'pf aiion; 
iStud neck is vezy iwquch ero^d, and» to a perstar.near, the 
kead -seems- as if it ware too heavjibk' its- support*. Xht 
'headdress ' ha> the appMtfaaco of aii old^dishioned wig^ 
pMJectinff ont about t|^ e«rs» like the hair nf the Btibexi 
Atc^s ; tne ears p^est conaiderabljv the nose is bcokisn* 
lihiB whole /aee has beenvpeinted red, whidr Ji the-eoloux 
assigned to the ancient inhabitants Of Sg^t^ and to all ihiBf 
dehies of the conntry accept Osiris. The fartttres lare 
Nnbiui^ or what, . ftogi aodent -rqneaentationsy maj b^ 
called andeut Sjjyptian, which is* quite different ftom the 
aegTD feature.^ The expression is paiticidairly plaoi^'and 
benign; so nroch so,,.that th» wbrah^iper of'the Sphinz 
. B^gbt hold np.liis <po^ as superior .to aJl the other ^ods of 
wood end stone whieh'the bl&ded nations worshipped.?'* 
' He adds^fhat there Is no.openlng'Ibund in the body of the 
tSphinr whereby to atesrtain whether it is hollow or nott 
Mt we lem f^rom Dr. Pococke that there iaan entiaaoe both 
in -the b«lcK and pa^ the top of thff UoacL the latter of i^lueh^ 
ha thinks* i^ight serve for the arts of raepri^ts in utt«riag' 
oraQleA,' while the. fonaer might be nieant ibr deseending to 
lie ^>aTtn^nts beneath.t 

• As'to die dimensions of tb»' figure, POcoeke jfbnnd th^ 
bead and nedE^^-aB Uiat'weni above IfDmn^-^^^o hf twenty* 
feven ftet l^gh ; the breast was thir^'three feet, wide ; and 
the .entire length about a hundred nm thirty. Pliny esti- 
mated it at a .hundred and tl^irteen iftot long, and sixCyt- 
tliree in height. Aoooiding tO Dr. Riohaldson, the stwtch. 
ef the back is ahout a huhdred and twenty feet, and tha 
etfcvation of the Itoad abore the sand irom thirty to thirty^ 
B^^-^ reisnlr which aooorda {nretty nearly «ith the ineai^ 
•tanmeni of CaaU^. ^ It is obtious, at the same tine, thai. 

•♦•'-■.. ' •  '•  V  
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Hie jggc w fX n qr I* <h<>e»fq>wli^ te'lh>'e hw<lfl i ^ of tW 
flgtire muit be atMlNrted loathe Taiprinf depthxiC the Mud; 
wmch wpeaie to have acertiimltted snftUf' fcoce tlm^aji 
^ the ttomaa iMtaifJiit. The fiiiAittiz wm entire, m the 
filiMtof AbdoUatipli, who deeorihes its gneefcl appevence 
end the mtaiirahle mpotdon in the diiffiBzeiit ieatmea of Ae 
eountesanee, whhm excited* hie estoniehinent «hove evety 
ihii^ ho had «ee|k in H&sjvL Makriii ftalee that it wy 
nmtuated If the flheik Mohamteed* who, in the ^lit of a 
tnie Mneenlman, thought hiftuelf bbimd to deetioy aB 
nnagee* and eveiy tfaiiig indeed which bore the sliffatevt 
lenem^laiioe to a IMng creatore. He wai caHed-tiie 
Faster, — an ezpreesion which deiioted hie rigid adherenoe 
to the mles of his duireh; whMe^hii attack <» the Sphkx^ 
and on the etone^ione at tlie gales of Caifo> establishftdhie 
lepatationas a fiirioQs biffot. 

The learnt have induced in the ntOMMt latStnde of .eon* 
jeMore respecting the desupi of snoh figpies.' As they aye 
all found placed near tempos and consecrated buildings, it 
fam beeti jastly infbrred that their emUematioal foxm atiiiat 
Iwre hftd some rriationto the tkeelogieal pinions ot n^ 
figioos rites df the ancient Egyptians* Acoming to some 
authors, the'eo^tenance of a beaaitiflll woma!n, cotailHiied 
With tiie body of « lion or other anixnal,- intin^ted the alimr- 
ing aspect with wbkh vice at first assails the imWioy, and 
the besotted monsters which she mak^ them when caa^ 
in her fanga.' Others, agMn, have regarded iliem as aatn^i 
nomical i^bols, marking the pastoge of the sun iitoa^ tho* 
sign. Leo into that of Virgo, and tmveby shadowing. Ibitli 
the happy period when the overflowing of the Nile diilRtael^ 
the blessings of health «nd.|^enty tmronghdiit tfae.whol^ 
land. To us the hi^KVt of this vast Uerofflyphie j^peam 
eomewhat more profoimd and mystieaL . The ^^hUoaoph^mi 
of the East, who ttoenstomed themselTee to view the created* 
univerte as tfiO effMst of a certain mystorioiis^|fenentii(»i« 
natarally regarded the First C^u«e as combining both seieaii 
as exei^sing, in a manner entirely inpomprehenaiUe to th^ 
hmnaa inteU^ the n^le ai^d the fem^e energies, and 
thereby becoming the parent of evezy tiding that exists. It 
will, aecordin^y, be found that to the Splamx ate aseribe4 
attributes which do not belong to s man or to a wonraa 
wngiy, aad ^icfrcanaot be amtod in tfco m^ %m» with* 



:mA miMimtin^ that aaagterf iMiteqpteodite. w^ab tlli' 
.rafiBM spefcukitioti of the omntak iiu .enfcbr^nfld in tiip 
4arke8lf r^oeMes. of tbeLr mjftic theologj.* On « «ib]«6tt 
however, so for remored fircnn the ordiiivy JHtth of inveeti* 
*gation,ki modem tnnes, end to Iktledik^y eithertoinitniet 
Of amiisey it juay. be • suffiei^ to have eaggeftted materials 
|br Reflection to ntch aa are inplined to enter at greater 
lenBthnpon nich abetruee.ipquiiie^. ' ( 

GonnMted with llie atupendoue nndeiti^gt of the 
tSgjptian architects, there in an oocarrence mentioned bf 
Herodotoe, to which we shall merely ditect the attentifAi 
oif the reader. AUading.to a temple er^ed at Sais in 
' honour of Mi^enpa, the ustiwian. obserres that wh^t, in his 
opinion, waa most of all tohe'admired) was ^csanctoaiy 
brought by Amasis fimm £lephantm6, consisting o/ one 
entire stone. The carriage of rit enqployed two thousand 
men, all sailors, for thd w£(le period of three years^ The 
loB^ of tiiis edifice, if it may be so called^ was twenty-ons 
cubits, the width fourteen, and the height eight. It was 
|ilaced at the entikace of- the tempip ; ' and t^B reason' as- 
signed for its being carried no fariher ii» that the. arebitecft» 
leflecting upon his long fotigoey «i^ied deepiyt and thereby 
alarmed the superstition of 9ie king, who coiMidered it as a 
bad omen.. Some, however, a^fllrm, that oqe of the men 
employed in wocking a -lever was (3iishe4 to death*— HUi 
went which diseounged Amasis» and induced him (o desist 
from his enterprise. t> > 

. .We Imow tnat Uie practice , of erecting mcmofithic tem- 
ples^ or sanctnaii^ hoUo^^ outln a ain^e stone, was^very 
general in Egypt ; sdme striMng specimens being stiQ pre^ 
served in the mghor part^ of ^ coontiy. But we question 
whether the power fa modem mechanics could remove from- 

' * Las Sphinx des Egyptlens ont les dtux sexes, e'eat A dire (^*fls soat 
Jfimeires per devant^ ayAiitane tAle d^ ftiiinw,-~et itiAlaa derildra .... Cear 
IDM rePMiqiie qua paraoona nlvr^K asetwa Adta. II raaolte, de Mnspea- 
i^ deuqnaiiiuea aioiraiB6na,qQa laa artiataa Greca donnsient ainai dee. 
Bfctprea toiripoajSea A cea Atrea rnixtea, ei qn'Usftiaaiadt mftme dea aphinx 
ftarlma, comma le wauy<p tin tMUhiaiiaf an tarre enita caalurrA A la Far- 
UBKkuL- Loraqiie if arodma aonme laa sphinx daa mldnmpkintwg^ U a 
vmila daiigner.par oatta exsnaalon Mmlie^ da laor aaxa. I*as apoiaoc 
f«i aont a«x quaire fkees de la po(n^ da I'ob^li^na dn ' solail, aoat na- 
nmrqaablaa par tenra midna tfbommaa icniUies d'ondSs eroahns, 
issfrtflba das b«cas flln»caa^iriNteJmeN» 

. iIf«|Bdstas,)lD..ifes.|3«.' . . . V . 
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<fte ifOfkcrtf, and edhvwf to th« diataaoe of h^hmdaA 
nules) -B ttem of rock ttan^-two feet long, tWenftj^ne broad* 
4Sidifwely^ in lkeig;&t.- It.i* only m a OBlkm wbtro Oe 
PynsHik coiitinu« |o bear witneis io-^ wtomilimg^fiSBCto 
j^redaoed by labour and peneitefanf^e Ibativeh tkna^ mm 
taot bb prcHioimced increOiUo.^ . The obelisk^ toe, some of' 
Which adorn xiijMe-ihait one 'capiud eit3r;m Kuft^ prom 
that the resoarces of the E^prptiaa taigineer aTb not to be 
aieaettred by the piD|prtoB Of tiiaiktr alts, at the oame period^ 
inimy pait of Itlily or Greece. 

Bnt^mr'limite&rbid as to Indulge in detail. We hasten, 
therefore^ to learo the vagi cemetery whidh 'snnoiinded the 
ancient Meini^ifl, «ad of i^ctt thej^ynunide mdy be eon* 
■ideiod ae the principal ^Ordtibns, by noticing the re^ 
teaiche8-.of Mh Salt and hie coaifiutor Cavi^gliB, in. the 
ruined educes or tomba wUch crowd the neigUbooifaood of 
Djizebu Viewed £rom the monument of Cheopa^ they ap^ 
poar in oountlees muititudee, scattered without order amotur 
the larger bUJlBings, aa the graves in a chi^hyard rpuni 
the church, and extend towards Hko north and south ahmg 
the left bttik of the Nile, a* ftur' a« tbye eye can leaoC 
These' remains <>f antiquity were noticed by Pocooke* ami 
othiir traveileiB, but weto not ti9 lately examintod Wilh tho 
attention which they appear te Observe. . They, ve d»» 
scribed as being general^ of un oblong fotmi having thaiv 
WaUtr iKghlly'inSinOd froa> ttis perpendiouiar inwaidair* 
the pecuuar characteristic of andent Egyptian ard^tee* 
tiue--dat Proofed; with a wnrt of pai^pet rouhd the outaSdo 
fonoied 6f stones, lound^ at ihe top, tad rising aboat« 
foot and a 'half above &e letel of the terrace. The waJOs 
aie constructed of lanM masaes of ^ Mm^ of iorregtttaii dinpe^ 
efddom rectangular, Siou^h neatly fitted to each, othei^ 
somewhat in the manner ofthe Cyclopean straotures^ as they 
ai€( called, which are found in ^faiious parts ef Greece. 

The first of these mausoleums examined by Mr.CaTiglia 
was found to hate the inside walk itoVeM ^with stucco, andt 
embellished with rtUde paintings, one of whieh^ though muoh 
de&oed^ evidently represented the sacied boat, while another 
^(|>layed a procession 'of figures; Oaoh ftjinying^ a kit^if in 
Ins hand. At the southern e^Uremity Were se^fera^moold!^ 
ering mummies laid one ofor^the other in /a lecnlnheui 
Vosiore. Kany of tho bones remaiilfd-eiftire^ attd «tto«^ 



the ni(|t WW a mnSi'yMk ftgA of jto cMjK cofetmgiamihm^ 
Vith JiiiBioglypluca; The «ecs«md edfifiee he explored haA 
iuy pomtingB, iHit. boi^Udiied eeveral ftagmeaCe of -ftaUiee^ 
loi one bf Uifr chasdhefv were found two .j^iecee of on^l^ 
eonpDsinff an enitire fi^ai^ almoet aa large aa jift, h)vth« 
act of waUdngy.with thaleft leg stretched Torwaisd, and t^ 
two -anosliaaffiiig down and reetingon the thighs* OProm 
the poaitioii o? thia atatoe^ and from that of a.^ertal and 
the n>ot of anther figure, in adiffersnt chamber, both fiKmg ' 
the epemngs ihiorthe respective aputments, l^« Salt ill-cf 
opinioit that they were so plaoed for the express piiipos» 
^ being seen by the inenas'cf, the /deceased Aom an ad- 
joining corridor; the statues th^tnseWes bearii]^» ai he 
thinks, evident marks of behig intended lor portraits of the 
persons whom: i£hej weie meant tb represent The several 
parts were marled .with . a f triet attention to nature, smd 
coloured after' li^ having axti^uid eyes of glass or trans* 
parent stones, to give th^m the air of living men. A head 
was discovered, bat it did not exactly fit the statue in quea- 
tibn^ theup;h it probably belon|fed-^ to the foot and pedestal | 
but i^ chiti^ vaioe .consisted .in its nmilazity in style and. 
features to that -ql the Sphinx^ having the same facia) li|;i% 
the saoM sweetness of expression- and marking in the mouth, 
and the same roundness and peculiarity whidi dbaracteriiM 
. the rest of the countenance,— circumstances which tend to 
prove its greajt antiquity- ki i^oviiig the firagments, eight 
Do^n wera eo^ployed in enlarging the opening, of the cham- 
ber toem^Ie the workxnen to fprce them through ; whence 
it is evidept tluit the statue mUstluive been pl^Md in its cell 
iiefere'tlvB edifioe was c<>mp]{BteIy. finished. The same obser- 
-vation, in4iBe^ applies tp the Pyramids ; the saicofdiagiiSi 
and other remaii^Tof art contained in wjiich, must tUHre been 
introduced .befb^e. the passages were lined with granite, 
the spaoe being now too contracted- tb , admit of their cooh 
veyance in a perlept state. We are infonaed by Mr. Salt 
that many of ^the, fragments found in tiiese to^nbs, composed 
^alabaster as well as of the hardest ^rpck, give amuieli 
higher idea of Egyptian scsolpture than has usually been 
•ntcHrtaiiiied ; the utmost attention being shown by the artist 
to the anatsminal pj^bperties ' of the human^^^gure^ to tha 
tfwelll of the muscles and the knitting of the joints.- 
• IiLa thip4.<>f thiM.stoiiiB edifioef wteabQatof^«laij^^ 

•  • Li ' * 



4b]pb5ie4«tbiKU^ Ia tin ilrrtckabiber of this building 

yit%ie yvAisAgif^m ha$^M»fi ^ mi) deef^ imd biid<s— thir 

men «iigB£[«d «iii pkixiiikKji niA pre|^Hftg eertida pietes df 

ililfUl«Li<6,liewi&g btookt of wood, «&<} ]pres<itig eat idcin* 

al^etof wh» <ft ^' The top pf tke'tt^ond^^ha^nbe^ i< 

l^owed ^ in tbe l^noof «ii w^» ' In Ahis apaiteaent^'l^ 

ir fidd^ the ftgunfi foA kk»og4^fiieB aie eieeedingl^ 

bMMitifiiU On the sight w repnsentMl a ^«n^l between 

Mine boituMn, DxeOnted t«ttfa gretft .«pirit ^ and, a little 

ftuttliBr ^n$ a iHtmbor of msn'ongittfed in th« difieifent pur- 

at^ 6jf 'agricfdtaror^plOttghing, hoeing np Ha .ground,. 

bni^g in thoii eonr on mmob, aiid st(»Sig it in the maga^ 

ancB* On the west aro seVexid ^viutea painted in' the most 

vi'vid eolout* ; and on thpiiNxith'a^band of mHi6ijsians playing: 

on the hasp! flute^ atid a(flpeeiiu» of clalionet, toother with 

a gronp or dancing womiUH' tinged of a yeiiow cebur, as is 

the oaie in most of the temples of XJp]Q«ir Sgy^t. * In the 

msftkt ft^oelttre are two other chambers, one nfie^bellished, 

the other fakwilig carved' en its walls tu variety of figiii^s and 

hieroglyphioe. In s ftftii of these mortal dw^ngs were 

■iflii& msciiptiptui oii. a t^idc coat «f white~.plailt«t, ^ze»> 

oniedy aeit idronld appear, withtii woodeto stam^' or mduld. 

' Many o^efii of these andent ie^ltshrea weke deaM 

OQt, and foatodtaeonsist of a numberof difierint apartinenbti' 

^Miiouity diepoied, but sim&atiy dsooratod nHth caij^ingt 

and pa£thigs, fKConding,! pesiiapii, td the woaltfa or caprice 

i^thM who ODpeted thm ; iMie, in paiticulat, ftom the deli- 

oaey bf iteoolotirs, ite gmralj pleasing aspect; and superior 

8tyi^ of execution, Was deemed- deeervteg^'cf (he doeest 

attention*' It is 63(rtiber obsjervwd^ diat^ lA d! of thorn, there 

. Were dieeorend fragnl^nts of bittnnen, grekt quaotities of 

tttimtbj^-oloth and of hnman bonM, which seemed to remoTe 

all 4oabt of their haTkig sirred the puipose of entombing 

the dead. ' A teiy impoHant ciicU9iataftc4 jret remains tO 

be notioedk In some one. apartment of all these mo'kiuriiental 

odifioes was e deep shaft of well^ i^ovn the bottom'of whicll 

a' narrow passage conducted to a subtofrraneoue chunbtir* 

One of these shlih^.d6alred out by K^. GaTislia, waa dxty 

ftet deep; taii in th« room it little tolthe south of the lower 

extremity ef th^ pit was staiidSi^|, without a lid, a pljdn^but 

HgMy-fakhed ettoa^hft^'of & mi» ik 6 m M m^ Mt^ 



iil^8am>ort of thf opinioti iha/L aU tbe i^^rnoudB wcra titod.M 
•epmlcMirWiiiiieTer WKf hat* bte^'la^pnauay wndm^m 
tknpottatit dl4«ct. ' • , . 

As to t)i« ciMnpffimtWe aatfaittitf -.cf t1|« amiMleiinuiiiift 
^l^flbrib^^ Mri ^Blt ^teitanied ^ <i|rin&«ii iififen^t' noui 
)th&t of mof t wrHerii ; .coiiiindeiiitg^the ttoi^ in whicbUMf 
«tai>d'iUl tn^ bttrialtplace of ^be kingi, of I^ffjtp^kaiaihB 
iDOMtaaca^n of the Pjraiydb, uid a« hsniig.bM|i cteieettd 
«rith H^i!^p6Ui \mi6>t9 tiM«eitof goircnkaiM Wm tnta^ 
fi^rred to Memp^tufl. ,'■ Th^ mbrt genertl bdM^ ]i0fv«Ter« ii» 
that tbese 'edinces f^w not only Bxach iboi» veptnt tlicri CI10 
<rft9t stnictirres'tffaich they itarMund, Mt thkt m a majori^ 
of cases they are 4X>iDpo«ed of thie eoating of €be PjiiniiM^j 
vemoved firom' th^b durfece either hy^ Tioivaeft or by the 
effects of time. As a ooniiniiatiott^Mf thb view^ it may be 
stated that the watls of thet^ tohibs aio fotmed of the Mais 
Idnd of stoBes whteh were ^sed fot eoiAiiiff ibm man iath 
jestie monumehts^ and tfoveitod with bieiog^phic*> «i w«m 
also the'casmgs o^the Pyramids at -a remote «pooh« On 
t9iese last Ab&Katiph »^ that 1» biuseif atiw aft mmy 
Inscripl^s jSet woi^ ptt > tim thbuMild Toluiiies ^ and otbor 
Author^ have reooxdbd tha same ft«t tn langnafaeqttJJy 
strong. A dreunuftahte Mentioned by Mr. Salt amMaa to 
ttsto be coiii{»letely decisiTe of the question. H^sawa 
4tone, bearing an inscri|yiaon of hieroglyphics and figoies, 
built into one of, the wallq upsMe £wn, — a fiict which 
proves beyond a doubt that it had consti^ted a part of 
some other striictiire bdbre it wasi placed in its present 
position; It is probable, too, that the little mounds which 
dirersify the snrface4)f the neighbouring countiy were origi- 
BalQy buildings of the same dej^cription, but of a *tlll higher 
antiquity ; and that they have gradually mouldered' down 
into the shape ibey now exhilat, under the pressure of 1^ 
and tl^ wasting influence of the elements. • 

In examining the interesting district which mohidea 
I>jizeli, Abousir, Sakhafa, and Dashour, and which may 
ev^n boTegarded as extending to the borders oi Lake M(Bri% 
the 6ontenH>Iative sfurit mSb itself in a great city of tha 
dead,-*TOaa!ng the aimals of ftn^hty people, the impre^ 
ai^ns of whMe>pow«r an^ geninsaie miwrt cbwly aisoc U tdl 



IbM iimmmKUiLXia»fnmt arc. 

tt^tuita^y oocapnd idu the vaiue of poBlhamoai ftmsi 
«Dd who *Pp*ur -to kaive 4^eQt. Uie]r>.}Mrei in pr^fwriog i 
Hatfqptaclo - &r the bpdj after • lil it* eezthlj., attimintkentf 
ihouid have paned away. At the pneent hour, the wide 
fhia of Memphie ie m the poapeemn of t^fie who urged 
ita teboan of pireeid^ «^ its«ffalxe iiv^ thousand jeaia 
'a^. The peaeafti or the tiavellez^ aocor^Hfly, who seeki 
a dwelUhg ui tiiat diBsolate ^regi^ mnet enter thb piecing 
jbf a lomb^ and. ^hare an apartment with honoe wmch hav^ 
l^^.inaenilble dniiA^^manj centuries, and be pupoimded 
with fi|iires and inicn]^tions whieh'^int io events not le* 
eorded m any other histoiy* .No nationpf tii6 ancient world 
has ' so suoeessfalty neipetfiate^ its existenee throagfa the 
mediom of deaths The actual inhahltants of Kg^t sink 
into i^signifieanee when confixed, with the inonldemg dust 
of their ancestor ; and the proudest edifices which they 
have rtused since the days of tne Pharaohs produce not on 
the nund ofthe fpeotator any other feeling than that the 
sens havemdui^ degenerated fironi the powe^ or amlntion 
of their £iUienh' ^ 

We feserye for another chantey an accent of tiie ruilisy 
inoEe stiicfly arehite^tnral, which; continue to adorn ^ sites 
of the.«neieiit eitaesy espeqally in the upper di^fion of Hm 
kiBgdoin* 
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CHAPTER V. 

• The hUertJure mni Scunee tfthe Aiiieient Egyptutiu, ] 

Eemirinwof Egyptian Literature acsoty but vpavaUe— Mvni^r of Hi*- 

' ioSlyvMc«--nbture-wfitbf — PrqgreM Utwards an Alphabet ; DUb* 

. .trated by tbe Hebrew and iother OriemalTongiieB— DbB^hf Modes 

of Writing praetiaed by tbe EgyptiAn% Epiatoiocraptaic, Hier«tie» and 

Hiefo|lyph)c properly ao caUod^DiacoYwy or ^ Roaetts Sttma-^Ba- 

' aearchea of Df. f onng and Cbampollioa— *»» Practioe oTCbineae ia 

' l«ndering Worda PhoBetie— Tlie Advantafep of the Hieroglyphihd' 

Method-^D^Terie^of Mr. Salt— AnaiMtoie of King Thaimw— WtnUa 

of Thoth or Hennef— Qnotatiaii of CleineiM Atooadrtawia OffaaW 

learned History Awn Egypt—Ti^ Numerieal SyiHem dt tha Anelolit 

Egyptiana-^The Anbianv deitved ttieir Arithmetical ligna from ' 

Egyptiana. • • 

^Tmk materiaU for thit ftctloii of ovr work uwnoftlier 
abundanl nor yanoiM.; bat tbef are, ^Mv^rfthetoMfi, extmn^ 
•atiflfactorji and 'point ont,' in a manner frae -from all am- 
iMgiiity, the fint atopic taken hf man' m -Mf attempta to 
^communicate hia thooghta throofh the medium of vrittm 
UmgwagD* The litf ratuiBi of ancient Egypt, we must adm^ 
4ioeif noit, like , tjiat of GreeceyCail loith our admiration hj 

Slendld;poems and regul^ar histoiies ; noi^ like that of the 
ebrewa, by piM^rving the eVenta of the primeva) world 
in A record aenetkmed by the Spirit (if Eternal Wiadonu 
But, notwithatandinc, iiitiie brief noticea whidi have coma 
4own to our age of.£e mi^oda adopted by the «iuriy-Egyp> 
tu^ta* for giving penuanency to their concet>tibD8,' we have a 
ireaaura which, io the phil^Bopher, ia more ▼alald>le than 
the sublime vemetf of ^omer, and,' in a mo^l^ grammatical 
nailit ef vie^, not inferior to*the in^iired narrattve of Moaea 
jtaelf. We aOnde to the aystem of hieroglyphica ; thlft 
jEnowledge of which ia very* impoitait, both a* exhflb^ing 
nathentic spedmois of picture-writing-74he original ezpe* 
dient of the mde a]inaliat^<-4aid alao aa indic^tH){f the path 
which led to ^at'nbblte inveBiibn— the uae of an alphabet 

Jh0 ttanhiereglypkie lit^psally dendlea aaered aoidptnre, 
waia ^i^^oy^ by the Greeks in^refeienoe to thdilv 
itguiea w4 inaa^tiona vhicii ^ley^iMiiid tHafgnn^t^aiL tib 
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Icmpleii, fepuldifBiy and otfrar paUic Vaildia^ of Egypt* 
T|ie practice, however, oat of which it aibee^ topeun to bo 
c<»&8ioii to the whole himlan noe in the firit slage of crnl- 
izatioD ; being dictated to them by neeemtty, and auggested 
by the moat obvioua aaaociaHioiiB. v Man leama to paint 
before he attempts to write ; he draws the outline of a ngure 
l(Hig before he is. able to describe fu event ; he conBnes hb 
^presentations to the eye during ages in whid^he can find 
Do,more ^rect means of addressing the unaerstai^ding, or 
bf amusing the £uicy. In the infancy of, ^iety, all com- 
munication not, stnctlv verbal >is cmied on through the 
medium of pictiire-wnting ; and l)us imperfect method 
continues in all countries until a happy accident^.or .the 
visit; of a more refined people, mahes ^ovm the secret of 
a^habetical notation. 

When^ fof example, the Spioiiijards tot landed on the 
shores of America, the event was announced to tl^e inhab- 
itants of the interior by rough drawings of men, arms, and 
ahips; some spedmens of -which -have been preservt^d by 
Purchas, to whose laboiioas. diligence we aye indebted for 
the best.account of £vropean.di8<iovexy^and conquest in the 
western hemisphere. But, generally^ speaking, the aid of 
«n alphabet so oon^letely supersedes the more primitive^ 
ttsage^ th^ in most countries, all.:traees of the latter are 
fpeedily forgotten ; and it ill onlyby a remote {uad rather 
indistinct sn^les. W reasonin^that the philosopMca) graiik- 
marian endeavours to connact'the remied literature -of a 
i>9li8hed age with tibe rude .efibrts ,of the savage to imbody 
hu thoughts in external' siflns. The monuments of £gypt» ' 
fro^fi, their :ext|eaie diirabuity, inpply a history ^hich Ho* 
yrhBte else exists of the successive iteps wmcb eoiiduct 
mankind fiirbm the first, ppint to the last in the 'important > 
flit now under our consideration, (ha limits will not per- 
oat OS to enter in^o an investigatkNi which would itself 
occupy an entire voluae; we wall therefioro confine oup^ 
f elves to a general statement of first princmles, -and to 
mich an illustration of them as may prove mtemgiUe to thto 
yonn^ reader, yrho may. nqt have .other eppoitunitiea of 
•tndying this important subject. • 
, Tl^ first and simplest expedient^ Aesi is thil aheady 
mentioned,, of atlemptinff td.oeuv^ and^ pekpetuate t^ 
l^iunrjiedye if. aa ^TeBtV^nkibff ^ vp4e fietan cf iK 



The WDmrenience inseparable ftpm muHi ft method wool4 
«o>Qn ^K^est Che pta^tice of reduomff the..ddmeatioii, and 
^f snbstitutiBg a swot4 for an arm<« man, .a .flag .for an. 
invading host, ^md a curved line for 'a Alup. In the earUer 
sti^r^s ^ contraction, the abbieviated forms Would stiU re- 
tain a faint resemblance to|he original figui^ ; bat inprocesii 
of time, as )ihe number of. ideas and rielations increased, the 
aign^ would deviate, fhrther from the likeness of an object, 
aind assume more and mote- the diaracter of a eonventionid 
jnarki expiliBSsiye of thought as weR as of mere existtoce. At 
this era,liowever, wfaip^ pay b^ regarded as the second ia 
orde]?, etezy sign would scmtinne to be a smrate word* 
denoting some individual tfai^g,.togel^er with all the cif- 
cfamstanc^s and associated reflections which,. could be con- 
veyed by sq imperfect a vehicle: < 

It is ¥r'ortby of notice that ^ language el* China retains 
t^e aspect now'descrihed at the- present day. Attached to 
pld habits, or rqpeUed fh>m imit;ationby the contempt which 
usU^y attaches .t^ i||;noiance, the people of that vast em- 
pire refuse to adopt the grammatical improvemeirts of 
Europe, which weald lead them to analyze .tbieir written 
^ecn into its alphabetical elements. Their composition, 
accordingly^ still consists, of a ^set of words or marks e5cpres« 
sivie of ^cerkijiai ideas ; becoming,: of course, more complicated 
as the thoughts to be conveyed, are more numerous or sub- 
tile, and requiring, at length, a great degree of very painful 
and unprofitable study to copaprdieBd their fdl import. 

The ^lurd and most valuable mov<Qmenl in the progress of 
grannnatical invention is that which provides a sign for 
expressing' a souild instead' of denoting a thing, and dissects 
human speech into letters instead m stopping at wo^r 
The apparatus for accomplislung this eljeet appeto'stohave 
been at the first sqfiieiently av^kwa^ and inconvenient. In 
cirdep'to write ih^ nan^e of a man, fbr example, the inge- 
nuity of ihe E^tjrptian philologist cttuld. iiuggest nothing 
Inore suit^le than, to arrange^ m a .given space, a c^ain 
number of -Objects, ihe initial letters of which, when pro*^ 
nouneied, would -furnish tiie soimds required. For instance, 
iC a person ifollowing that.scheme of notation vnshed to re- 
cord that Pompey h^ landed' in Egypt, he would describe^ 
Hie actioin by me wonted sjigns employed iii pictuie-wrtting f 
bn^ to^piesa the ^^psUrtipii ^^gfsmmp he wo«kbfii^ 



lit trvyiuTiTus jart> scimck or 

It JO/dttsKoy to dbraw as many objects as would supply in Cliis 
fint letters of their names, P, o, tn, p^ e, y. In writing th6 
word London,^on this principle, we might take the fiffores; 
of a /ton, of an oakf of a ne^ of a doWy of an ova/, and of a 
fuet/ ; the initial sounds or first letters of which words w6al(] 
give the name of ^ British capital. ' ' - 

After a certain peiio<i tlxere arose, ^tooL this' modified 
.hieroglyphic, a regular alphabet coi^stxxteted so as to'repre^ • 
sent and ezptess ,the various sot^idsultwed by the human 
Toice. Thia ikivention, being subseqtlehtly communicated 
to the Greeks, contributed in a ffrea{ measure to their imi» 
wovement» and Ijaid thO' Ibundation of their literary fitme. 
Tht sift of Cadmus, who^oonyeyed sixCeen letters across 
the Meditemoi^an,. is celebnted in the traflitsonal history ' 
of the natidh upon whom it was conferr^ ; and heiice the 
•rrival of. that renowned adyentuier iVom th^, coast of £gypt 
continues to be mentioned as the epochwhen civilization 
and a knowledge of the fine aits were first received by the 
barbarians of eastern Europe.' The trsudingconmiunitieB 
which had already stationed tiliemselves on' the shores of . 
Syria were probably, as we 'have ^^isewhere suggested, iho 
medium of intercourse between iBg^pt and Greece— 7a sup* 
position which enables us to aocouht for the similarity oo» 
served by every scholar in the more anci^t fbim of thbir 
alphabetical characters.. Bd^ whatever ground there maj 
be for this conjecture, there is no dpiibt that the proeestf 
detected in the Egyptiai^ monuments reveals the important- 
secret which the jphikisophical grammaiian has so long 
laboured to discover. 

As a proo^ tilid at the sain#4kqe an ilhistratiOn of the^ 
wgument now advimoed^ we may recril to the mind of the 
omental vtudent that the alphabet of th|^' Hebrew, as well as 
of the other cognate tongues, is in fati a list of names, and 
that the originS fimn of the letters bore a ijBsemblance to 
the objects which they vrtare used to exprei^s. Alepb, iS^th, 
Gimel, which tck the oommon IsngiMtto' of the country de« 
noted an ox» a horse, a camel, were at first pictures 01^ iridQ 
likenesses of a dwelling and bf the Wo animals just ape* 
eified; proceeding oii the very fiumliar system, not Vet 
exploded in hooks for cfa9dren,~wheie an ^ h \m\% and «l. 
cat are associated with the first three letters of the Ronian 
t^phfl^t The piMif of aUmmMoii^ wkidr b npi«r 
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aj^lied by an improving people to all the technical proper* 
ties of language, soon substituted an arbitrary' sign for tliA 
complete portrait, and restricted the use of th^ alphabetical 
'^yi&bol to the representation of an elementary sound. 

But in Egypt the- use of the bieroglyph was not entirely 
iniperseded by the invention of an alphabet* For many 
purposes connected with reli^on, and even with the mor« 
Solemn occupations of civH hfe, the einbl^ematical style of 
composition coi^intted to ^enjby a preference ;: on a principle 
similar to tl^at which dirooses the Jew to perform his wor* 
ship in Hcdt^Wy and the Roman Catholic in Latin. There 
appears also to hitviii- be^ a mixed language used by the 
pnests, partaking' at once of hietoglypmcs and of i^ha- 
batical characten; whi<)h) in allusion to the class of men 
by whom it was employed, was d«ndnnnated hierstie* 
Hence, in process' oftim^, the £gypti^m9 found l^emselye* 
isttpossessibtt'of thre^ difierent modes of communicatioii-— 
the bieroglyphic, properly, so <»lled, the hieratic, and the 
demibtic or'commoii. l^iis distincti<m is clearly recognised 
la the foOow^ig weH-khoiWir passage extracted tetm th* 
wotks of- Clemens Alexandrines* * ' 

Those who are educated among the Egyptians, says he^ 

learn first 'df all the methoSi of writing called the epiltolo- 

graphic ; secondly, the - hieratic, which the sacred scribes 

employ; and, lastly, the most mysterious description, the 

hieroglyphic; of which there ure two kinds, — the one denot- 

Ingf objects, in a direct mahner, by means of the initial 

sounds of words ; the othar is isymbolical. Of the sym^- 

bo^cal signiii one diasv Tepresents objects by exhibiting t 

likeness or tmsture ; aliother, by a'-inetaphorical or less cool- . 

fflete resemDbn<ie r and a thiid, by means of certain aUe^ 

g^^orieal emgtjias. Thqs,-— to give .an example of the three 

tneth^' ;hi the symbolical ilivi(Nion;^-*when they wish to 

yepreseiit an object by the first, they fix Ujpon a distinct re- 

tf^blance ;' such, as a circle^ when they want to indicate 

•the sun, and a crescent wben their {tarpose is to denote the 

moon* Theseeondj or metlq[>horical, allows a considerable 

tQlpedom m! selecting the emblem,' and may be such as only 

•uggeste the object by analogous qualities. For instance, 

^prhen they record Qic praises of kings in their theological 

^eiAea^ tliey exliibit thrad in connexiod with figurative allu- 

moOM H^Mch khadtfw |b«kh their ifM actions and benign 



\ diijpoAtaonil* In this caae the rep ic mn tation it net dii 

Imt metaphoricaL Of the ttiiid method of symbolical wnU 
iiigi the following will serre as, an example & they assimilate 
the oblique coone ef the planets to the body of a seipen^ 
hot that of tli!0 sun to the figure of a scarabaua^* 

In the above extract there is mention made of that 9jpp- 
des of hieroglyphics which e^preiipes oUects by the.tntM 
uttertf-^ remark that is now p6rfiB<itfy-iateUigible» hot 
whichf till "the year 1814» presented a moiit peiplexiD^ 
enigiba to the ablest schoUors in Burope.- It does not prop- 
/ erly belong to the business qf this chapter to give a hsBtoij 

of ths vanous ateps which ^ally led to a diinovefy. of the 
path- that promises* to conduct the sdbolav to the lichest 
treasures of Egyptian learning ; but as the subject is of 
considerable interest, and inffotda at the sama time a striking 
instance of the success which hardly ever fidlf to mf^ngi 
an enHghtened perseverance, we shall enter ioto, a fipw 
details,. . 

Whe^ the French wera in Egypt the^ diaeovered, m th* 
foundation of a fort near Rosetta, a block or lAab <if basalts 
which presented an inscription in three' distinot langilagM» 
namely, the sacred letters, the liters 'of the conntiyi and 
the Chreek. The first class t>bviQUsly compreh^Dios tha 
hieroglyphic and hieratic, the mode -at writing used by the 
priests ; ^hile the second not less nuuufestly identic 
Itself with wha^ Clemen^ calls the epistolographic, ai^ 
which is now usually particulamed as demotic ot eneboritd. 
Unfbrttinataly a considerable part of the first inscriptiim 
was wanting ^ the beginBinex>f. thesecond^ and the end <if 
the third, were also mutilated ; 90 .that the^a were no^ precise , 
points of ceiteddence fiom which, the expounder, could ael 
out in his attempt to, decipher the unknown chaTaeten. 
But the second inscription, notwithstanding, its deficiancite 
near the beginning, was* still sufficiently per&ct to allow « 
comparison to be made of its difiereni parts with each other^ 
and with the Greek, by itn same method which would 'have 
been followed if it had beeuventire. Thus, on examiniipig^ 
in their relative situation, the parts couaiqiMinding to tin 

ft , 

* We lisTS giwn a psmpbrase rattier tbaa a Ucenl veratoa; tte 
sriglnsl aot admittinf of a striet rendering withoof saerifldnf Vam mtum 
sTUieaBUioi^wlii^alooeweliaTSe&dstvoiuredloretaiii. ' 



fieksages pf tlie Gmk inscnption'iil wUch j£^tf9M2er and 
Skxandria occurred^ tliere were spon recognised two well- 
n^k«d gcoup'^ of characters resembling each other, which 
w«re therefore considered: as representing these iiames. A 
tarietjr t'f siBoilar cdinc^denees were detected} and especialtv 
that between a certain assemblage of figures and the wDnr 
Ptoleaiy, which' occurr^ no fewer than ibaiteen times; 
and hence, as. the Grieek was jaiown to be a translation of 
Ih6 - Egyptian -i^mbols, the task of the decipherer was 
limited to a .discoTeVy of the alphabetical po;wer of the 
•ereral marks, or. ol^Jects, which denoted that particnlaf 
namp. It was by pizrsidng this path that success was nlti- 
ntately attained. It Was satisfactorily made out that hieto- 
glyphice- ilot onlyexpressiid ideas, of represented things,^ 
Eut'also that they were iiequieiitly used as letters ; and tfaat» 
Whep employed for' th& last of these purposes, the namei 
df the sereral objects in the language of the country sup> 
jifBed the alphabetical sotknds which composed any particutor 
word.- ' ' 

' The first steps which lcd> to this important discoVe^ 

were made by Dr. Toung, i^o asceitamed that oertsdn 

iSgures in the group, corresponding;, to the word Ptolemy, 

were use^ alphabetically, and repreiicnted sounds. Hence 

fhe distinction 6f phonetic hieroglyphics, as opposed to those 

which tSre understood to' d^ote objects only. A key was 

thereby found for linlocking the storehouses of Egyptian 

learning, which had remained inaccessible to'many genera^ 

tlons ; akd, whether the treasure shall prove equal in value 

to the expectations which hate been entertained of it, there 

is Bpw the greatest jm>bability that the i9aned wisdom of 

■om of ^emost imcient nations of the >worfd' shall be ten* 

dered ^miliar to ,the mddeih rea^. Alreiiidy, indeed, 

fixstory atad ehronolbgy have receired essehtial aid firomthe 

iiaiy0stigMion0«ef recent tiivellers, guid/sd by the tight which 

has just been revealed. The names of some of the most 

dietingtdshed Egypttto princes, even of the Pharaenic 

ilynastieik, have been deciphered Iroiu m<muments ereeted 

Aring their respective reigns. The cahoti. of *Manetho$ 

wbich it^ad become so- common to treat with contempt, 

|m» been vezified in mtm^ points \ and in this waythe titles 

of^edVenl ononarChs which had^been abandoned as*fabiK 

hawh ik^ktAbg UigfltoBgrn^ Atnoiephli^ RattiMsdii 
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and SiBfQskru; are on^ more feaioved la tb« pftgeof «|4^ 
tic hiBtoiy, and to ibeit, place in tb^ iuceenuoa Qf £gy{Ataii 
•QTerai^iuk 

Nothing, peihaps, connected with t|ns inteif^in^ suIip' 
jec^ if more sarpriBing than that the nriesti <^ Hehopolit 
and Memphis should ha^e continued tne use of imitalive 
and symbolic hieroglyphics so fenif 'afUr>they had becooM 
acquainted ^ith the more convement apparatus of aipha*^ 
hetieal writing. But this fact, which might otherwise 
appear incredible, finds a counteipart in the .practice of th« 
Chinese, who, as we have already mentioBea, retua even 
at the present day a modified species of hieroglyphics,— a 
Utetary notation that denotes thmgs or idea& instead of ei> 
pressing sounds, — and which they likewise can render, pho- 
nemic at pleasure* Whani fofr ez^ple, they have occasioa 
to indicate pmv Ibi^eign combination of vodal sounds, sucli 
as tibo nam6 of a £uiiqpean object ^ person, they "attach a 
' eertain mark ta their words> and thereby cc^urert them into 
lettMs ; the initial consonant of the several terms supplying 
the successive alphabetical articuktiens neoessiury toiorm 
the noun in question. Atihis stage ^ the d^ffieultjc-of .the 
Hivention is cdnquered. The moment that' men . ^vp 
learned tb denote, by ^a visible sign,*a souxid instead 4»f a 
iensation 6r 4n event, they b^ve acquired possession of an 
alphabet; and then nothing moi^ is. requisite except is 
idJ^reviatethe figures so as to make th^ coi^^'^iueBt fiur tlie 
rapid uses of orSnary life,-'-to dismiss the pietiire, in short, 
and substitute, an arbitrary mark, according: to the practiee 
of European naiions> .But the ancient Bgypt^s, like the 
modem Chipese, thought proper te rest satisfied with one* 
half of the advantages which their ingenuity had earned; 
pontinuing, for ages'aftei; the knowledge of plnmetie charai^ 
ters, to^mt^rsperse them wi^th the imitative and (^mbolicat 
dgures which in eVery/other cotmtiy those otheiUi^ve oo«^ 
Ipletely supersede^* ^ 

Leavinff it to the historian of this lemarkable^^iacoveij 
to detail the incidents which accompanied the invostigafiOM 
of Br. Young, $ilvestre de SapyrAkerblad, Salt, and GhAm* 
poUion, we confine ou?sel,ves'to the statement of the iiki* 
Hbrtant fact, tl^rt, from a eopious- induction 0C UMBtanee^ 
•xtending in some cases to seyeral hundreds ^ a «iiigb 
^iaiaeteiw4he last of tliees authors haAeoBudatahr mm^uh 



tn^OiibS lliat evBfJi phonetic bi^rbglypti is the unftfd' of fome 

l^ytieaj direct ^o^e.it^e, in the spoken km^foage of 

^ Egypt, begins witih the sound^or letter whibh the sculptured 

figure was' destined to represent. Thus the im&ge of ah 

eagle, which in the Copitic \»'AMjn, became the s^jof t)t0 

Yowel A ; thftt xjf a small vase, caHed Berbe ' in • Egyptian, 

stood for th^ consonant B-; that, of a hand, Toty represented 

th^ letter T ; tlist <^ a hatchet; KetebinjWtA the sign of 

' the cpnsonant K ; that of a lion or lioness, Laho, the am 

of the consonant L; that of a nycticoi^, MciUadj, the 

fignof M ; that .of a flute, Sehiand^o^ the sign bf the'con- 

'89i|tat|t J3 ; that of a mouthy J2d, the sign of the consonant 

-R ; ankd the idmd^ed image of a gardien, Sheni, the sign of 

the compouna totiettlation Sh. ' * " . 

II is obvious 69m the statement how made, that, as there 
axe a great many objects the names of w£ich begia with 
the ^same letter, an author using phonetic hieroglyphict 
inust hatre had a wide field, in wbi^ tO'select his characters. 
Some of the' lottery were- in fact represented by fifteen and 
even by' twenty-five dilFereni figures. M. ChampolU^n is 
of opinioii that, in wxiti^g.the articulated sounds of a word, 
the JBgyptians chose, aiApng die great number of characters 
which &ey were at liberty to temploy^ those figures which 
"by their «|ualitiei» leptesenfed tfuch ideas as had a rektioh 
lathe object which theymjeant to expreaa. - For example, 
hi designftting the hatne of Nbub, •one Of their deities, they 
•riected^ ito express the letter B, the figure of a xam in pre 
ftrenee to an^y othelr sign^'because the ram was by itsdf a 
egrmbol of tiiis deity ; so hracit so, indeed, that we' oftett 
mid uini represented updtMr the figure of a man,- witn the 
bead of that animaL For the same reason, to ^qpress the , 
iettor JN^ they Qhos^e firom emongtho several cli^araeters em* 
ployed fyt the pU]:|)ose 'tbe eign of a* vase, because it was 
usual te rep^ent thie-god with one of l^se> vessels-lyings 
«t lus feet Again, the -lion, which in Coptic was cidl^a 
labo, stood for the letter L { end tibough thi^ sound was 
f^feseoted bjr eevetal other signs, the Egyptians,' iA 
wiiting^the naine of Ptofemy, and afterward of theRomail 
Moerors, uniformly 'erapli^ed the figure of that noble «b» 
mi, to denote, no doubt,;the eorrespon^^ ^ahties in theif 
IpeWeriul- and Bagnanim'ons sovereigns. *' 

<Att eiithiMr »«i| tfaue eaa^ed to opaoAiiiM wiA 

M9 



^hsottgh thiese tfteans & ftiqd qf the laoyt ddicato flatteiy or 
^KOWftie^ Perhaps H jnay lukve been solely for (tuch f^»- 
m!^ U^ hl^rojgflyf^ps continued to be uied for meoin>taoqs 
And legends, iii pfieferenoie to Mie baie h9tatioii of alpkabet- 
kal si^, long after tbe.siijmiot convenienee belonging to 
tfa» latter, for merely liteiuy pnipbfefl, .mi^t kave l^en 
wuTeraafiy appreciated*, i - ' 

. We may.obeervei t(MS ilut in. writing hierQig^pbioe ikb 
^guies may^be pbced in fitur diffeYent wayp^ uod an often 
iSind so aaranged Q|).the same momiment. Thf ^ a» either 
U>;pevpendi<»ilar liiMh and x;tiaT be read firoia right to ItH 
iff £rom left to right ; qr they lue ia a, hcwisimtfd direcliant 
following the same variety ^ to the mode af readiHf ^ Tmo 
itokh however»..have. been.,|ci¥eli to detenninciwhieh way 
«ny iBfcription or papyrus is to be^ deciphered* . The fivft 
is» thM in hieroglypl^iail manuscripts the'ehaiacters are far 
tiuB most part j^edm perp^^cidar Unes ; labile in seolj^ 
tares atid paii|ti|i^, aspeciall^ when they r^fet to partffnm' 
the signs are situated l^rixontaUy. ^ The-.^ond rale^ 
^ualljjT general and equally useful,viff, tha^ eveiy ias^riptioB, 
,)nanu8cnptv0]r legend^ of aogrluod whalevexi if to^ba ifind 
^Fom Uie side .towards whi<^ are turned the he^ of ||i0 
ammals or ihe angular «edges of the pharaderSf .Thus # 
line o^ hieioglypbics is Ulo a reguW prooessionf in whidi 
liU the tma^li <^ the . seTeral <£jeota ibllow the mardi of 
the initial sign ; and it is probaUy to- point, outr this'^ire** 
tion tha^ aU the figures of men a|id J9t?er animals, whether 
hinU, reptil^ insects, on ^^ftadnip^ds, hmw b#en designed 
in ptofiie, . a • ' * 

After what.bpas been namiM, it is mtsp^j neediQKN^to 
ohsenrci, that th^leajcniAg of an Egyptoi* hke the sia^iar 
aipquirement^ of a m/>dern Chinese,, would be measured by 
the number of hi^roglyslUe pBt ideographic signa which ks 
wa# able to interp^t, . This' lanvirk, it 1$ true,, wpliaf 
fOmost exehisiTely to. 4be ,#gur»tive ai^ symbolic clMsei 
whtdi, instead of soundi^dwoted things or gnatities, •^'S^ 
as {here were scarcely anjr pieces of camnosildan je«aciitad 
ft^tirdy m phonetic characters, «mI without ii oooanhftphla 
internbti;^ pf the two olhers, the nieanf of acquiring 
Imowledge amona the snl^jecls. of the Phankohs moat hava 
town. «KlmMbr l»it^ PMb^b M^ vkm <4ya aoi M 
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i»f 'the ^gntf wmch we ait pi^nt fa(kwana6d ufwbmcm 
weie also uaed<^a)fihabeti6alIy4--Hut elq[»ect&tion which ha# 
' unquestionably U»ii r«nderM nioDi probabla by the weeni 
faiveiitigetioiui ..of ChiuDfoUiaBi ^mong the aiaqeot monvt* 
BMhtsof £gypt.' 

. .Thi9 mdefat^able^ anthbr has vwred aft the foUowiaf 
comdnsionst founded ''t>n personal t^seanihi ^ind imppQirtad 
lit the Tesulte pubUdie<} hj 4)the»:tiayeHe?8 :-^ 

1. Thlit tiiephoneUc hienoglyphje alphabet ean be applied 
wm^ suGoesA te the I^nd8.o?evei^ epoch utdienriiiMii*^ 
and ie the-tnteikejror ihe whole hierof Ijqpiueal systenL 
' . 3. Thut the anoieiit £gyptiai|s oonatantV emj^yed thai 
elphabet: Ut repseaenft the Muid of ^ tiFoide in their l^ 

. ^ 9. Tiiaft aU hieitogljrphiteai infci^eiifl are composed of 
wigOftf vhiefa^ibr the greatest part^ are purely alfdiaheticaL 

4. That . theM. ^habetical signs arv of Uuree d^ffem^ 
i|Ein^U,c^--the' demoUcy hisratitv and^ hierpglyphkal, aMictllf 
eo called* . ' . . 

A^ iattfyy d&t thfe^rmcipiles of this gnafiue system.are 
taorencisely those whid» w^re m Use among the aiioifliik 
jBgyptians; The faierDtfiyphieal alphabet which he hm 
already discoTsitod inchidee neyrly nine hundred ehaxaeteniy 
aaoe of whieh'. 9a» espelnsively phenetie, hat the , gteativr 
mmber appear abKk to cota(i)ine thepropertiflpof the4giii»- 
tii've and &e symfao^kal QUrdera. ' 

\  We'cMuiot leave tliis interesting SBbjeet withent men- 
^libning a^diyeevexy Aiade* by Kr. Salt, WKh piofes. tb^ft 
l^onetlc characters weie*in use as eatly^as the reign of 
.Tiftamtic9Ji^V-«ui inferei^ indeed, which has, been 4WHI0 
extended toa much remoter penod^of Egyptiibi histoiy. It 
had occurred tliat, as, these oharactem wera.^plied tQ the 
a^e« of forel^ ' nion^rcliBj — l]Ke Ptolem^s and Remaa 
,«inperoif,-r^ m aU proba^^,;!/ Imowii a^ th^ time, they 
'urouM likewise faare^ been jaiada' use of in ezpiessiag tbie 
nsxaen of the Ethiopian sei^ereigns who had ]^vkjnsly hd^ 
ihfi conhtiy in sidj^ec^on* .. The result proved the soiled-* 
nesa of this ' ccitneotnre. . From HHne sket«^tes .ma2h^ aft 
jjA^vdo^ he Wt^ ^rlunate enbngh.to dtei|^er tlie niame of 
:!(A.«AKO QK JS4X^4KO«0,' mth tEe samd teitainaKon whioli 
waa afierwaxi feutid in Ai€Vidf4»4^ and !»,«« Ufm^tf^ 



^iifcofend the naBUkw of T^iUXl!) wio, he unaffiiieBr cia W 
no' other than ** Tiifaakah^Kuig of .Ethiopiii, v^o caine out 
to mdke war aguQs^ Semiackerib) kirif A Assyria."* 

i& this supposed identity, he admitted, it xiriti pnoro thai 
the phonetic eharacters were va use more than^ieiren hxok^ 
dhrea years before Christ, «nd^ it would sho eati^U^h the 
^veiffh'of a ;8overeign natnedin ^he Bible,' vf whose e^teni;e 
Bome learned men hc^e been uidlned to douftit Nor did 
'Mr, Salt's discoveries stop heroi^ ' Upbn the high nrrtoAitie 
^eeka of Elephantin^y and also on a liirge oohmn in front 
of the great Teippie of Kdmac,'1iei.inn[de <»ut, with tiiA 
^tmissteaae, from beneath Ib^obtrusiTe naaie of a FtoUmy 
the appeUation of nsAMITiK wn^ten' phonetically, ' Tlwi 
name is also sculptured .on one of the smaUer temples ^ 
■Gleithiaa and on the Gampensian obefidc, as well sjb tm that 
in'Monte Gitorio. But we have ^adj remaiked that the 
V9e of phonetic symbols Oan b(E^ satisiiujtoiily traoed back 
las frr as the reign of MnqihragmuifaoBi8,«---fifte^ centiuisi 
at least before the Ghristian »nui * _ .. 

Some readers, it is presumed, will valoa this discovery 
teore because it seevui to withdraw the veil which &ad*laiig 
eoncealed the origin .of alphabetic^ writing, thai^ fer any 
fight which it may prove the oieans of throwing upon tho 
.^ratuM of ^he ancient Egyptians. There can he nodonbt 
tiiat the- Greeks were aocustomdd to aitoihuta^o the priests 
of the Nile the merit of having ISriit intiodnoed the tiiow^ 
Mge'' of 'Jettem aa the repiesentatives'of vocal sounds. 
Fhto, lor example, velates, thitt,^Au&lg the re^-of tCing 
Thamus, his secietai^ Thoth iBanteto.la^ befoie him th« 
'discoveries he had ma^e, amoiif whkh was'4he iufehtifltt 

-s * 8 ]Qngs,«l|ap. xijL V. 9. 

t W«t«ftc, tmpelbr sH; to tli0 fbltowiaff trestia^ as iba soarcea ot 
•oiQ>inR>rmatioiioA hiertfglypkies:— tlt^ anide" Egypt" in ^onileiyiait 
to Eacy. Brit. ' An Account of somtBecent IHaeOTerias fa HieiodynlUcal. 
Ijferatdra and Jteyptian Anttani^es, Sec. by ThMBM Yoang , il.D. f^MM, 
heun A^H- Daeier, rttatlye I l*AU>babet.dea Hi^roflyphea. PtioDkiqptM, 
Use. Mur fL CiiampolUon U Jenne. PrMs du ilyatA Aa TTK^uwtjIililii^ 
4tk AndBtta EgypUens^ dec. par le tateia Aatai^. LMtrea k fL'la oK 
da Blaeai d*Aillp*, dec;, |r£latiT«B an Moa^ iUyal Egvptiaa da TvIb^ 
Baaay;cn Dc Yooafa and M, CbamMllion'fe maeti^,8yaciBm of Biaao- 
glypUca,' 4^ : by Henry S^lt, Saq.^ ArflcM ^'lllarotflypliica,'* fn iMa. 
iStiew,Tal.3av.p.M. UctmeaontbaElemanlso^luafaglypliidBiil^ 
BflltiW ^mHiiijUis^ by M^MaifMli^tsta. 
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td ^ alshAbet ; and Jie oonKtUtcd thi» kSng yrh^tiber it mid||t 
^ «aqHi&Bt to HMkek pii^ic. I&i QoajeBty, who fta^Hb^ 
fiiU. value o( ihp diMOijiiEy, va^ j^anici^urljr opposed to ^ 
plan of irec6xBmend|n£ n to general use, aiid, like a tx^e 
politidan, ediieeal^ tSe ml e&u«e» WhUe iie attained oim 
more retbote. and ftepondm^ why be willed that it ahould 
'be ^ept aecreU . He tben/Koti t<44 bu» ingenipiui' miniatei^ 
that if tlie UBW mode'^f writifig' ahoi^d )k divnlgedt tl^e 
people wouild no longer pay any attention to hi^glyphica; 
and as theaa 'would cqnfiequentlybe aopn/fi^rgotten, thb 
mveAtion weald* ih its efllseta, prq^ one of thr gxeateat 
MMtaotes tpthe pYogiesi.of ki&owleidge. ^^ 

Whatever may be the pfe<4ae meaning of the paeaafe 
now quoted, it aeetua Yeaianable to infer from it^ that in th« 
. daya of Plato i|ie Greaki< aa^sribed to tlbe pfaik)8C|^heira^<dif 
^gypt.ihe hDit6urH>f Iwnng de^iaed a vfAsa 6f'phonet«e 
aig^s^ wliich finally aupemedfld the cujn£nHuen>ediept x^ 
writiniifbypiiBtuiea.' ItmayfibewiaebeooocludeaiaHbou^ 
onrgiminili i^mewhat diflSran^ that hietogly]4ii£a wem nolt 
, inrented after the oae «f liters had become known, wid^ U^a 
view of ^concealing myiiteriee fiSorii tba multitude, but fluik 
the^ were in hei me onj^final mode of oqihmnnieation en»- 
idoye^^by all natiom iiv the^ lude bennnfaiga pf koqety^- T0 
auppoae ihat ther.w^m tntrodlk^ forthe aake of enhancinf 
<h« paltiQr knowledge peasiaaed by the ]plieat«, or lix con- 
fining the hfto iif aciepce to the privilegBd pxdeia of t|m 
ftate, ia^aahypothe^a oontradieted by4he most anthentip 
ilnstOTieal r^oor^; while to aaaertihait&e Egyptiaiui hga 
ietterk befitte-they had faifvoglWUca ia not liaa abauid, aayi 
SpinetOi Hum to ttHajB that jOiey danced before they coodd 
w^, -On ihia ^uealioathe-enly di%ulty we haYo toan- 
^eonnler hi, to'ezplaiit whr ^ey com^ned ao long, in their 
^pnUbmoi^U^ietttr andl potc^ aolem|i tntnaactiona at leaat, to 
1MW the^anoiant method «fteir they had becflm^.jkvpiainVJl 
vi^ % aph0tti.e of notatiiBn aomu^ bjett^-fuitad to all tfia 
|HinN»ea<ifliteiatB(nul Pei^hapaeertamnotionapf aancti^, 
yindlar to.thoae. ent^iMnpd by the Jewia in refaid to the 
na^a of ihi.8iiprattie Being, may have pseventedtba piieata 
tf Pharadhfiroitf'ranF^aUnjf £e «ttributeg of their goda in tfaa 
.vtdgar idioiii i|f 4he coimtry. ^ . '» 

SiMlBiraca tolhokiMriiMga «etaajly aamtilred pf th» 
ll«iiCilli'^ tBoan^ l^gypl ,^^mm pf - tki Me difcoi^ 
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VfM in hktdgiypbabif we sore iifttiehttdedid' ifeak in bbtttml 
or ^r&tf cciiaSdent langiiate. Tke waslin^ 'hand of ttmv, 
whndi hai^ x^ndere^ its e&cts'i^^ible even ob'the Pyramid^ 
'heal ^itireiy destfoyed* tSse metre piieilshftble materials to 
Whioli the eagfis. of Th^besr and'tiie isxa^aan^ <^ Memphit 
may h9^e committea the jBa6nei|» hf Iheir jieveral. genera- 
^bns. Wd kneW) too, that the bigotry of ignorance iindt>f 
MipenHtion^acooiidpIishedf'fai nlaiij cases, vhflt l^e fldod of 
yeant had permitted to escape^ fbrwhii^ season we must' 
not estiimite the extent of acquirement among the wise 
fnen o^ Sgypt by. the scanty remajiis of their Uhil^nrs which 
have been casually. resotCra from accident and iriolence. 
Prom Dlodoros Siculus Ve receive thf in/orniiifion that m 
th^ tomb pf OsymaiiBias w<»r^ deported twentt thousand 
▼i0laine8,->--&nvmibier which- is rediKfed by Man^tho t» three 
thousand five hundijibd tdn^ twienty-five, — ail of whidi, on 
account of their antiquit]!^ oti theiinpo^ance of their sub* 
ieets^* were -aseribedy to The^- or Hermes, irhot it- is weH 
Known, united iii'his oharactfr the intdUgen^ of a divinitj 
with the patriotism ^ a fkithfhl miifM^ter^ ; 
' Of tiiesJB works; which fOiqnesticif&Ably belong to a ▼ety 
Temote anti^ity, ^e hw^e.a short eccotmt siipplied by a 
Ohxistian bishop, Olemens <^ Al^^tandria, who^ appears to 
have devoted muph attenti<^n tdthe lt!&i:ning^ of ih& ancient 
Effyptianft. . « In that counby^^ htf telhi^ usj « a^ intfi* 
▼idud cnftivates a different, brandy .of pfailosopli^^-^fldi ar- 
Tangeme^it which applies chiefly ta their -holy dsremonieB. 
In such precessioits the singer occupies thfe fiist plaoe, canyv 
iiffi: in hu-hand en ihstrumeht ef music He i said to be 
obliged to leajrn.two of the' biqi^cs df fietmes ^ one of whicti 
contains hjanns/ad^r^ssed to tfho gods, ond the c«hev it» 
fuies by which a pihiccr oQght io'^vetn*! Kext conies thf 
Horo06opus, holding a dock and Sie'^mnek of kpahn-tpao^ 
w!uc|i are thcr symbols of astroloey. He muifbe completely 
master of <the' four bOo^ ofiietmes Wl^cb.txMtl efvtlvKt 
eclence. ' One of these eX]^aina4he o«der of the fixed staiA ; 
th^ sipcondj.the motion hnd phases c^^^the amn tod moon ^ 
Ihe other two detormino the times, of ^idr peiiocficd m&» 
Then follows th&'Hierogrammtituit'or sacrad sonbe,«wi^ 
two fathers on ;his head, and a liodk and nd^r ta Ins 
ha^ to ^hich atd iidded tbo jnstnimenti«f jnnritiog, sttae 
HdK aUd « )ro^ Bb ^la^ know trh«ioii9 ciU^UonK 
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#jpBlcs» ao&'tluJBeilncanobes (X. Mtkni^ ybit^.'iiAmf to. 
ootmographjv ^^og^itpiiy;^ .and •AHttopiomy^ cispeclaUy ^e 
Uws of the 8Un; mota, and ^ve, planets ; he vinA he* ac* 
quamted with the ternloiialcli attribution of i^p^r ^^ cp^caf 
of the Pfile, the liimitiure fif the tratipka asSf of ill coa«e- 
ctated |>laqe«. . After these is 9/^' dfficjir .d.enoDain8led Sto* 
Usted, who beafjl a aqiiiqne^ruie us the enabiem of Justice ionji 
the cop- for Bfoatiooas. ' His pharge includes Qvery thiii^ 
Which belongs |6 tbie education of ^outh» as veD as to sa<> 
rifidefli firsHruits, selectinff of cat^e, hyinns, prayers, rel(«» 
jrioop pipmpi^ festiTats, fuidco^iblnenuwitions $ the rules for 
which are contained in teni. books. Th^ ihxictioi^azy'ia 
8Upcefl»dedi>x^ene cal)^ the prophet,'. who displfiys.in hi« 
bosom ajar <Nr Tiesselj.maBnt roroa^ryin^ water,-r-ft (Fvtohol 
thought to represent thlQ-d^ity^ out which^ inoire probably, 
had a reference to the sacfod chanicter of Uie Nile* He i^ 
Mtendedby persons b^yoing bread cut into slices^ . 'tH dntj 
of tiie pnx^et/ma^.it necess^ |br him to be ^per^Tebtij 
aequainted with, th^ ten booki^ .cajled^ sacerdotal^ and which 
treat of the b^m pf ^e gods, and of the whole ^iplineiof 
the priesthood* He also joesi^s oter the^ributipfi elT 
t^ sacred revenue ; th9.t' iJs, tlie income ansing firom. tl\e 
performance of pieocT rites, -a^ dipdiof^ed to the support oc 
7eU|rioaa institutions. - Kence. there are forty-two books of 
Xlermes;.the .knowledge <^*V^Uch is iU>sdltttkely necessary ^ 
of theasy thirtj^sizt containing ihe whole philosophy of Uie 
Egyptians, ar^ carefully Studied by the persons whom we 
have mentioried^ and 'the remaiiuug "ix are learned^by the 
Patitophoriy or infoiiorpriestir, as they, belong to anatomy^ 
to nosolegf ^ to instruments of aurgei^, to pbarmac^t9 Ihd 
liiieases ^ the eye, and to. tlie majadies or women.'f' . '; ' 
'*T]ua djstributian oft^he sciences does not^ epable nt to 
dfitjBxnuhe ^ther t^ prjjociplefl-ifla whijch tj^y were founded 
er the extent jfeo .whi<» thef wdire pursued. . W^- p^ossess a 
better «riterion in the perfoction: to whicK ^he people 'of 
Egypt, at a very eavly pene^ had carried some of thos^ 
arts whicl^ hvvp a olose dependence upon scientific '.deduc^ 
1101184 'Hie pripdigies of Thebes could not hftve been accom^ 
Ijliahed by » naUon ignoraafc oif mathematics and chymistry ; 
JMT 6Qi4d the j^yra^ddsiihp' obelisks, ahd ttie.monoUthio 
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fefti^^ bckn tBued jnthotkt ike tX^ dT ni^ «iethfini€al pOWeis 

/it seems' po^ible.tluttj iiMltt(B'hi|$^ ptiigl«i^ a-c<mnti/ 
iih^ fo#^ tbe science tito^n'whicKtfaci aftif toustr Itsve- been 
Ibonded, while thiB tnUl mfOxoit^^sii&Si HtAin «s ah ^etelfi^ 
Urf be^nest frbm father /to tfoar . tlie'OhineAe'aro ifi.^vdl 
a conditlbn «t present ; ai)4 «6'Fii^a)i8 wibm the Sgy^itianri 
ittimedialfBly belore the M>c®^<wA' confutes!. : But jui 4ha 
iHractical excellence ^ seyeral.of tli^ «rt» yn China -eath^ef 
ps that the light of scientifiv kii<y9lc|^ge iniiBt at obe' time 
ho^e fehone in that vagtemfpXef^ might ire^ be convinced, 
6n the iam« KTbunds^'thftt* Ih^ itriEiaans. of JS{gypk weM 
ihflbnicied by xtten ^ho ' h>Di ipaide ffrnLt> pf^ei^s in the 
vanons blanches of^^tond .phUirtM]^. • We «re lA faci 
inibrm^d by Manetho, that' to*^ of foaThifaohIb,' the grtad- 
hfiktx of Pstuiimeticus, ai|^ IUSb h^tgfi Petosuia isia cotateu- 
poraiy, wroKe Tafuable. titeatuea onf astronomy, 'aataulog^, 
and medicme^ |Fhe last of thei$d Vorka is Iktofioiiad aven 
by Oalentia and Aetfns, wBiie Ibaton asftraaMMny Is aflodad 
w >oth by Ba4ebia» und Fliby % ti^aigh H jii^not improbaUa 
that they Viire ahnzed by t^ iM)|>Iu8ta.of Alexandria who 
began io iloaniih nndartke reigiia «^ the /Ptolemies. It ia 
asserted that ^0 toyal author ^4 his ^hilos<^phft5al ael- 
laagae tindertobk to expUun the creation of the warfda as 
Tftn is theinlhiences exeited upon t]te 1t«nan'4Naqi bj tha 
neavenN bodies ; bat when wa refleeft.' vMt thSs' ahumel 
throtigh iirhich this account baa Teae|ted' ua, wd^'mtut'SOt 
tow hiaaty i^onchisions in tptnadt Ho ttid ^yaiea of the 
andeht Egypfiari school. 

Tatian relates that the CMkn leai^bd'hoW tp^^rrita liu- 
UnxHrom petusihg the SgyntiaH annats. "fms asseititti 
t^aislobe^w^RfiMnidlad', %banig;^anifes^thai^iuln<hb 
moA remotiei antiquity the letter peobla htfd Itdo^ tiie 
)su8tom ef tnmribitting to pit^jmy wb mamoty <f ' QaA 
feyents. * OngmaDjr Ih^^Meibtlo have l^^ttek thfttr <Auaiii. 
cAea in mn^ 'and ntoehbad tbem im stones itt hitaog]y]Mcid 
diailietars ; but ht * certain itSma rfftei thja invaiftion <^Miia 
iipliab^t, they udopted proae aAd' began ^o fimn Mgniit 
hMki, tfaoogh.they still retained tfte eostbm of odebnSiq«^ 
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fwsons, indtfed, aeoeidiiig to* tlie aoooant of tbo kkhMtriow 

■od learned Zoega, who has collected all the authoritiee of 
ancient writers on this subject, that historical treatisoi 
w^re very numerous in 'Egypt, and that the'care of copying 
tiiem constituted one of the principal duties which deToWed 
upon the sacred scribes. Herodotus himself informs mv 
that he acquired all his knowledge of their country from the 
priests, who read to him £rom a book the names of three 
hundreil and thirty kings who had reigned between Menee 
«nd Sesostris. Theo^mrastus, too, who may be regarded 
as writing fh)m personal knowledge, concuss in the riewe 
Just stated. Manetho, again, assures his readers that he 
compiled his work from authentic records. Diodoms, a 
writer of the highest credit, refers not only to histories in 
the Egyptian language, but to commentaries and illustra* 
tions,— a fact coimrmed by Josephus and Strabo, the lattef 
of whom even praises the simplicity of their styler It waa 
from these sources that the Ureek -authors, Eratosthenesi 
Agatharchides, Artemidoms, Syncellns, Apolbnides, Ascle* 
piades, compiled their histories of Egypt Bissides, we 
ought not to forget that the Ghrecian writers who visited the 
laiul of the Phara<^s fbund it already in a state of decay 
both as to knowledge and power. The priests had lost 
much of the leammg for which their ancestors were cele* 
brated, and no longer enjoyed the privileges #hich dignified 
their order prior to the invasion of Cambyses. A ubrary 
mt Thebes, so early as the reign of Oanrmandias, proves that 
before the Trojan War a taste' for reamng had spread over e 
large portion of Egyptian society. There was a sinulax 
establishment at Memphis, in the temple of the god Phtha» 
from which -Naucrates, a wretcfated scribbler, accuses Homer 
of having stolen the Iliad and Odyssey, and of having after* 
-ward published them as his own. Such a charge evidently 
refates itself but it nevertheless tends to confirm the oon- 
elusion dravm fh>m it by ancient writers, in re^|aid to the 
early civilization and literary habits ci the Egyptians. The 
patronage bestowed by the first of the Ptolemies vras, there* 
A»rey in strict acceirdance with tfa^ purfoits of the people 
irhom the fortune of war had appointed them to govern. 
The splendid collection of books at Alexandriia was formed 
by those politic sovereigns as one of- the means whereby 
they might (xoeore popSarity,— « metive*whieh reflects ae 
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\&n hanMr on tbe cbazaeter of liieir niljfeto (htti flu tUt 

own Denetration and beneficence. 

Mof is it unddserving of notice, that in the moft brilliant 
period of Alexatidrian literature, a large share of attention 
eras bestowed upon the antiquities of Egypt. Nearly threo 
centuries before our era, the works of authors then es- 
teemed ancient were sought for with eaffemess, and made 
the subject of laborious commentary. Heyne, in a Teiy 
ingenious treatise on the sources whence Diodorus probably 
deriTed the materials of his histoiy, has mentioned a long 
list of writers who preceded the Sicilian, as compilers on 
the afiairs of that mteresting kingdom.* In this way we 
see the erudition of the older nation reflected from the works 
of their successors in a comparatiyely recent age ; on which 
account w6 think it not too bold to maintain that most of 
the scientific and literary acquirements which distinguished 
the Grreeks, while the rest of Europe was in a state of bar* 
bariam, were derived from theif intercourse ¥dth the soholarfl 
of Thebes and Memphis. In fact, at one time, no Greek 
. was accounted truly teamed until he had sojourned a certain 
period ou the bapks of the Nile ; conyersed with the j^oso- 
fdiers on the mysteries of their science ; stuAed tha Taws, 
t^e government, and the institutions of the most remaikable 
peo]^e tiiat over existed ; examined and explored their ever- 
lasting monuments ; and became in some measure initiated 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians. < 

Connected with the subject of this chapter, and not a little 
impor^nt in itself, is an inquiry, which has lately engaced 
a good deal of attention, into the Egyptian method of anth« 
metical notation. The principal writers who have favoured 
the world with their opinions on this interesting monumenl 
of antiquity ate, M. Jomard, whose name has Wn alieady 
mentioned as the author of an essay on the Pyramids, Dr. 
Toung, M. Cham{>ol]ion, aild Dr. Koseffarten, who, about 
two years ago^ published a treatise on the uteratnie of andent 
E^t-t 

This system, we are told, is nother literal, like the Gre- 
cian and Roman, nor altogether figurate, like the Arabicy but 

* De FoDtibos Hlstorlanmi Dtodoii 

f 0e Pritoa fgypiiomm littennm Cammentstlo Prima ; 
aeripsit Joaimes GoAotMlm Kosenrten, 8. S. Tlissl. Doet^ c;Iiim 
etLit..OrisB(.ioAMds]niaCihrniU8vaUcnsiF^ Vtmana, lattL 



•omethingf intermediate be^wtwn tlMm. It w com ti uctej 
iqxm principles altogether peculiar^ and 'expressed by means 
of certain characters or signs, which, although perfectly 
distinct firom tbyoee which are employed in the graphic sys- 
tein, are nevertheless fram^ upon a strict analogy to them, 
end fad&pte j with much nicety to the partianlar form of 
composition in which they happen. to be used. As there 
were three forms of trriiing among the ancient Egyptians, 
•^the hieroglyt^uCf'the hieratic, wd the •enchorid or do- 
motic, — so, m uke manner, there were three forms of notar. 
tion used by them ; one adapted to each of these particular 
kinds of composition, and now known by the name of th6 
Tariety to which it belcmgs. But as the hieroglyphic or 
monumentd writing is the basis of the two other glasses, 
so, in the system of numerical expression, the hieratic is a 
modified form of the hieroglyphic, and the demotic of the 
hieratic. In the last two, however, there is this peculiarity, 
—that separate modes of notation are employed to designate 
the days of the month, and that, in both these modes, 
e^yeral of the numerals which we now denominate Arabic 
are distinctly recognised. This very remariLable fact haft 
been so strikingly exemplified by such writers as hare ex- 
amined the Egyptian notation in detail, as to leave no doubt 
whence our modem symbols ori^ated. It does not indeed 
appear very dearly which of the three forms was used, in 
jpreferenoe to the others, in scientific computations. But, 
Judging from anafegy, it is probable that the demotic nota- 
tion, Mke the demotic writing, was employed in the common 
transactions of fife ; while, with respect to sdeniific calcu- 
lations, all that^anbe gathered from such monuments as 
Ihe zodifltos of Dendera and Esneh amounts to nothing 
more than the fact that the numerical expressions are uni- 
Ibrmly aocomfnodated to the particular kind of writing in 
which they occur. 

By the labours of several distinguished antiquaries who 
liave applied themselves to the study of Egyptian literature, 
the hieroglyphic signs of numbers from one to a thousand 
have been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt or 
error: and as theiM constitute the simplest of the three 
lorms of notatien in use among the ancient Egyptians, W9 
«haii endeavour to represent them in such a manner a# to 
render the principle of their arrangement as intelligible as 
mu means will admit* 
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The nine digits am not foimed upon ihfi Azsbic qcliema 

of having « separate maik for each, but simply by lepeating 

the uign of unity as often as there are ui^ts in ai^y digit 

from one to nine.' Thus the former is represented by a 

short thick stroke | ; two by a coaple of such strokes || ; 

three by 1 1 1 ; snd so on to ten : the higher di|[its,.howeTer9 

secen^ eighty and nmey hemg represented nequently by 

strokes arranged in double omumns, obviously for the pur- 

pbse of saving space. The iliark or sign for ten is ^ ; and 

all 'the intermediate nnmben between ten and twen^ aro 

made up by units affixed to the symbol for ten ; thus ||1 ie 

eleven, Af| is twelve, nill ^ thirteen, and so on. 

Twenty is expressed by two tens ^f) ; and the intenna*^ 

diate numbera betweeii twenty and tlur^, in the same way 

predsely as tiiose between ten and twenty. Thirty is repre** 

sented by three tens, (\(\f\ ; forty hy four tens, || HA A • 

and so on to a hundred ; the tens in sixty, seventy, eighty, 

and ninety, being, like the higher digits, generally airanged 

in double cohuxfns. From a hundredf the mark or sign for 

which is 9i to tt ^umsand, the numben ascend exadtly upon 

the principle already explained fn regard to the pfeeceding 

part of die scale. Thus S00isreprasaited^9 > ^^ 999 ' 

md so on to a thousand, the symbol of which is T . 

'Such is the hierogljirphical form of notation ascertained 
by a Tast number of readings and pomparisons ; and from 
what has been already stated, as well as frcnm the nati|re 
of the signs themselves, and the principle upon which they 
are combined, it seems pretty evident that they could ne^ef 
have been employed exoept in monumental inscriptions, for 
which alone they -are adapted. To say nothing of other 
objections; the method is by for too opetose for ordinary 
purposes, and never could, have been ajqslied, with any 
degree of success, either to civil affairs or to scientific «oin- 

gutations. To denote, for example, the present year, 1831, 
would require, according to this scheme, no fewer than Ihir- 

tMn figures, 4-99999999^ n n r At the same 

time, the high antiquity of this method of numeratiMi la 
manifest from the simplicity of the principle upon which th* 
scale is constructed, no less than from the age of the mona 
Bumti on which the inacripliona have been mseoif eied. 
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The bieiBtiG fcmOf 'wWch. is the mpst.eoiiii4«t4 of all, 
poisenes some yeiy lemar&able peculiarities; bat as it 
passes natoxaUy into the deniotic or eiidi.orial,.and has a 
mack doser a&ity.to ^hat th^n to .the Jiiezo|flypihic, we 
shall confine our account of it to a mere exposition of the 
principle on which the scheme is made to rest The digits, 
omitting the variations, .which axe of little impoiti^pce, ara 
represented thus :— > 



1 

3 

4 



. 1 



e 

7 

8 
9 






i 



Ten is represented bj the Greek lambda direek or re* 
▼ersed V or >( • '^'^ sign of a hun^lred is J, of twohun- 
dred ^^>% of three htodred J|^, of foUr hundred ^ ; while 
. 500, 600, 700, 800, 900, are represented resp^velj by 
eombuimg th^ signs of 200 and 300 ;: of 300 and 300 ; of 
300 and 400 ; of 400 and 400 ; and 300 thrice repeated. 
The mark for 1000 is the sanpr of the Greeks. 5 ; the 'sym- 
bol of 10,000 is ^, while 100,00p is represented by l^e.sign 
of a hundred conibined with that of 1000. 

So mudi for the common numbers of the hi^tie scale. 

But there is also a peculiar and distinct set of numerical 

•igns for the days of the month ; whkh are not a little 

interesting, as exhibiting the sottroe whence Ihe Arabians 

derived three of four of the figure* which that peojde after- 

^rard introduced into the western world ; thus conferring 

upon Eiirope one of the greatest benefits it ererreceiviB^ 

at tile hand either of. conqueror or of sage, the art of printing 

»lone excepted. These .numbers resofye themseWes into 

tllxiDe decides, the flest of which is fw fbUows I 

N 8 



IM 



unuunrvRfi £ki> f^onfeMcs or 



1. 
3. 
8< 

6^ 



J 


6 


2 


7 


a 


8 


n 


9 


23; 


I4i 



• • • • -ai 
• • • • an 

• : • . nn 
..... ^ 

v/ 

The numben eomposingthe second decade, or from ten to 
tweotj, are repiesentdd bj c^mbttting the symbol of 10 with 

the ^Bgits IB succession, thus ^^» 11; ^yt 12; /, 13; 

and so on to twenty, the mark or sign of which ia^^ • 
Lasfly, firom twetityto thirty, the nombersare represented in 
the BBX^e way precisely as firom ten to twenty / , 21 ; 

i/ ,30; / ^^^ So much, then, for the hieratic nota 

tion in both its parts, which Is evidently in many respects a 
great improvement upon th^ hieroglyphic, the source 
whence it was primarily derived. 

The demotic form ef notation is not so perfectly under- 
stood as the method just described ; there being a blank 
firom (13 to 30, and firom 6^0 to 100, the intervening numbers 
not having heen yet determined by actual discovery. The 
signs or laariu bear a ^eat resemblance to those of the 
hief oglyphie class, of which they are obviously a copy : — 



1 • . , 


. . . . 1 


8 


3 . .^ , 


• • 1 


8 


8 . • , 


U( 


.10 


4 . • . 


. . . . Olf 


s<r 


5 • • < 


• • . n 


80' 


6 . • . 


• • • ^ 


40 

• 


7 . . . 


• • ^. 


50 



..... i 

X 

> 

< 

.... :} 

The history of the various steps by which Champollion 
•ad othnrs arrived al the knowledge of tb» niunerical system 
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•f the £g3P|ptiaiii m extremely inteuBflting, and affoKdaan 
instance) abnost as atriking aa that of phonetic Imrof^ypbkaf 
of the triumph of genius, eomhined with pexser^iance, over 
diffioultiea which appeared entirely i^upoable* Acddent, 
it is true, contributed in both cases to diiOBose a light ovef 
the subject, which could not have been strodiL out by dint 
of unaided sagacity. The Rosetta stone enabled our anti* 
quaries to accomplish what the learning of Clemens and the 
ingenuljty of Warburton had failed to make known ; and, in 
the latter inquiry, the appearance of a neglected papyrus, con- 
taining the translation of an ancient deeo^ Auppliea the means 
of determining the value of a long Ust of numerical signs. 

There can be little doubt that it was to £gypt the Sara- 
cens were indebted for the scheme of arithmetical notation 
which they subsequently communicated to the scholars of 
Europe. Thus it is rendered more than probable that to 
the same people we owe two of the most important inven- 
tions which could be employed in the service of learning,-— 
an alphabet, and a regular scale of numbers suited to the 
profonndest investigations of science. Justly, indeed, ha« 
It been remarked, as a most striking fact in the history of 
the human mind, that the only two disooveries' which n» 
one has ever claimed as his own are precisely those which 
succeeding ages have found it impossible to extend or im- 
prove,^ and which, at the period of their first introduction, 
were as complete and as universal in theiv application as 
they are at the present moment. It is hardly less surprising 
that t)ie Greelo, who were indebted to the Egyptians fbf 
the elements of almost all those sciences which they after* 
ward se much advanced, should, have foiled to discern the 
manifold conveniences attached to their numerical system. 
Some centuries, however, had passed away before they wm 
induced to adopt it j&om a people comparatively barbanmS| 
but who, like themselves, had pro^ied by their vicinity to 
tl^at fountain of knowledge which so long beautified and- 
enriched the country of the Pharaohs.* 

* To the authorities mentioned In tbe text we ftel sstislketioo la 
adding an article, in a rMient nam^r of tlie Westminster Beriew, on 
<9be " Egyptian Mettiod of Notation," to which we aelcnowledfe oorselves 
vndor great obligations. Bee also " Jftemaraues sor les Signes Nan** 
liqnoa dss Aaciens JBgyptiens.; Far £. JopnaM. Peaertptioa de VEgfP^ 
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' A reviefw of the literature of this andent iiittlon might 
■eem to require that we -should ffive an account of the theo- 
logical* opinions entertained by the priests, as well as of the 
doctrines received by the miUtitude, relatire'to the nature 
of the human soul, and a fiiture state of reward and punish- 
ment. But tt must be apparent that the object of our xat' 
dertaking precludeitf all sueh discussion, as being at once 
tod ^bstruse and too eztensive in its ramifications. It may 
therefore be sufficient te observe that the popular religion 
of Egypt, like that of all pagan tribes, was directed towards 
thosQ qualities in the physical system of the universe upon 
whidi the permanence of the animal kingdom is known to 
depend. The generative and prolific powers, under thm 
Tarious forms, and as afiecting every description of organ- 
ized matter, were worshippeid as the Universal Parent, 
whose names were multiplied according to the changing 
aspect of nature, and whose attributes, when personified 
gave birth to a thousand subordinate divinities. The tenet 
of the metempdychosis appears to have regulated the fidth 
of the people so far as it applied to the effect of their con- 
duct on their future condition. The soul was understood 
to expiate the sins committed in the human body, or to 
enjoy the rewards due to pureness of living, in a gnocessioh 
of transmigrations during three thousand years; at the end 
of which it was expected to resume its former tenement, and 
to discharge once more the funcftions of an earthly «zi8tenoe 

Again, as to the poetry, the eloquence, and the polit* 
literature of that remarkable people, we are still too ignorant 
of the Coptic to form an accurate judgment But there it 
reason to hope that the example presented hf M. Quatre- 
m^re to the scholars of Europe ^11 not be neglected-j-^at 
the spoken language of the Egyptians will at length jreceiye 
ft degree of attention oqual to its importahce — and, conse- 
quently, that the productioniS of the poets and orators of 
Thebes, the passionate effusions of the lover and the patriot, 
may yet be added to the stores of English learning. 

In respect to the arts of the ancient Egyptians, we shall 
have a better opportunity of introdudng a few observataona 
in the following chapter, where we intend to bring hefoi« 
the reader a view of some of the more striking remains of 
thur taste and skiU, as c<41ected from the deseiiptio^ aC 
recent txavellers. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Remains ofAmdeTU Art in vanoug Parts of Egypt* 

Ctonenl MagniAoence of RemaiiM— Alexandria— PUlar^-Cleopatni^ 
Needle— Cataoomba—Memptaia—Berii Baaaan— Hennoprtia Magna^ 
Antinopolia—Sioat— Sepulchral Orottoea- Temple of Antieofwila— 
AbydoB— Dendora or Teat^nt-^-Magniflcent Temple and Porticf^-- 
Elegant Scnlpturea— Zodiac and Planiaphere— Opbiona aa to tbeir 
Antiquity- Thebea— The Gateway or Propylon at Luxor— IMagnifl- 
oant Sculptnrea— Kamac — ^Tbe Temple; Ua Approachea and aplendid 
Gatewaya ^ ita vaat Extent^-Templea at Dair and Medinel Abou^ 
The Memnoninm— Statue of Memnou— Tombs— HermeBt^BaMib— 

geittuaa-^tttriUngRepreaeotationa of Domestic Lift— Edfbn— Ha^Jw 
laili— Koom Ombos— Es S^oan— Qoaniea of Syart-lriand of 
Elephantine— Conelnding Beraarka. 

Ws liave purposely made a distinction between thosa 
immense woiks which display the j^gantic plans and me- 
chanical resoorces of the ancient Egyptiafis, and the spedb* 
mens of the liner arts of architeoture, statuary, and paintinff 
which still delight the eye of the scientific travdler amid 
tl^e ruins of Thebes, Dendera, and Ebsamboul. No view 
of Egypt woold'be complete without such an outline as we 
now propose to exhibit ; for it is not possible in any other 
way to connect the history of that remarkable country with 
its proud monuments of ancient taste and (^andeur, or to 
vender credible the sublime de8cr^>tion8 which have been 
transmitted to us by philosophers as well as by poe^s. The 
Temains which still indicate the site of its oldest capital pre* 
sent thd most unequivocal pi^oof of its early civilization, and 
of the high degree of power which the inhabitants h^ 
attained by means of their knowledge. Its origin is lost in 
the obscurity of time, being coeval perhaps wi^ the peopla 
who first took possession of the country ; bat, to give aa 
idea of its great antiquity, it may be trtifficient to remaik 
that the bmiding of Memphis, the date of which ev^ 
stvetches beyond the limits of authentic history, was the 
Urst attempt made to' rival its magnificence and prosperity. 
'^Boding to one portion of that splendid eitr, ChampollioB 
•xpretses lumsilf in the ibOowiiig tomis >-^< AU that I had 
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seen, all that I had ailmired on the left hank, appeared 
miserable in comparison with the gigantic conceptions by 
which I was surrounded; I shall take care not to attempt 
to describe any thing ; for, either my description would not 
express the thousandth part of what ouffht to he said, or, 
if 1 drew even a faint sketch, I should be taken for an 
enthusiast or perhaps 4br a^madman. It will suffice to add, 
that no people, leither ancient or modem, ever conceived the 
art of ai^hiteeture on so sublime &nd so gtand a Bcale as the 
ancient Egyptians. Their conceptions were those of men 
a hundred feet high ; and the hnagination, which in Europe 
rises far above our porticoes, sinks abashed at the foot of the 
140 columns of die hypostyle hall at Kamac." 

The traveller from -Europe usually lands at Alexandria* 
a,city wh&h b$ any other part of the world except Egypt 
would be denominated.ancient* The pillar whicn ffracee 
that capital of the Grecian kings was long associated with 
the name of Poinpey the Great ; but an inscription upon it 
has, in modem times, been distincdy made out, which 
proves that its lairt dedication was to the Emperor Diode- 
tian by a prefect who happened to bear the same name as 
the rival of Julius G»sar. We have jutft insinuated that it 
was no Uncommon occurreiice, during the successive dynas- 
ties ^hich govemed the Egyptians, to carve the titles of 
princes on ^aces, temples^ and obelisks winch had existed 
a thousand years before their accession to power ; whence 
it must appear that nothing can be more fallacious, as a test 
oi antiquity, than the names which are found in inscim- 
tions, even in those of the hieroglyphic class. Mr. SaH» 
we have already mentioned, traced the appellation of one 
of the Ptolemies engraved aver that of Psammeticus — the 
sovereign, it is probable, in wliiSse reign the original build- 
hig was erected. 

The Alexandrian pillar stands upon a pedestal twelve 
feet high, whieh has obviously been formed of stones pre- 
viously used for some other purpose. The shaft is round, 
about ninety feet in length, and surmounted by a Corinthian 
Capital which adds ten feet more to the elevation. The 
column, we believe, is one block of porphyry, although it 
has more usually been described as consisting of syenite or 
Egj^tian granite. It ia nine feet in diameter, with a perw 
ceptible cntesis, but without hiexoglyphici ; remarkably well. 
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eat, and very little injarad by the ejects of time. No one^ 
• kowever, can fail to perceive thLt the shaft doe8.not cones* 
pond with the capital, base, and.p^stal, which aze es- 
(jremfeij poor both in execution and taste. 

It is to be deeply regfetted that^he architectural beauties 
of this celebrated monument are not a little defaced.by the 
undue freedoms which have been used by certain JSuropean 
Tieiterf . One of the latest writers on the subject informs 
us, that what with black, paint and red ochre, pitQh aind 
sand, the pedestal and the lower part of the shaft may now 
rival the party-coloured mantle of Jacob's favourite son. It 
was in vain to look for any of Diocletian's inscriptions, 
since, the scribbling of those who had ascended to th6 top 
had obliterated all other traces. It appears, that in Match, 
1827, the o£Scers of the Glasgow, ship of War, by means of 
flying a kite, had passed a string over the top of the column 
— -<to this they fastened a cord, and eventually a rope-ladder. 
Their example has been followed, by the crew of almost 
eveiy king's ship since stationed iii that port. Breakfasts 
have been ^ven, and letters written on the top, and even a 
lady has had courage to ascend. But ^e national £ag 
having on one occasion been 4eft by a party, the governor 
took so much offence as to prohibit all such frolics for the 
lime to come.* 

There is a want of unanimity among travellers as to the 
precise import of the inscription on this famous pillar. M. 
Quatremdre has ascertained that there was in the time of 
Diocletian a prefect whose name was Pompeius, and thereby 
afforded a strong corroboration to the opinion of those who 
think that the monument was raised in honour of that em- 
peror by one of his deputies. But Dr. Clarke read the 
Greek characters so as to substitute Adrian instead pf Dio- 
cletian ; and found out, at the same time, that the name of 
the commander who dedicated the pillar was Posthumous 
rather than Pempeius. The greater number, however, fol- 
low the version which retains the latter appellation, and 
which by that means accounts so easily for the vulgar error 
in regard to the object of the erection. 

yfe are informed by Denon, that the earth about the 

* Travels In the (>*inea.~A shnUar feat vna aceomplMied in 1*377 fef 
Aft Saglia)! eaftain. B99lTwm*» Voyage. 
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fimndatioiis of the pillar having been dag away, two ft$g» 
ments of an obelisk of white maifoie ' were discovered to 
have been added to the original substmctnre. Tfaeae, Br. 
Ciarl^ thinks, must have been intended merely to maintaia 
the base in its adjusted- ppjiition jmtil the pedestal could be 
raised upon it, and that they were not meant to contribute 
to the support of the column. It is chiefly deserving of 
notice, however, that the block en which the pedestal rests 
is inscribed on the four sides with hieroglyphics, the figuiea 
or characters of which, being inverted show that it has 
been turned upside down ; thus affording acomplete ptoof 
that the stone must have belonged to some more ancient 
work, which was probably in ruins before the pillar was 
er^cted'in its present site. 

In a remote, unfrequented part of the city stands the obe 
lisk well known by the name of Cleopatra's Needle^ and 
which is describe4 fiB a fine piece of granite covered with 
hieroglyphics. There were originally two of these, appa^^ 
rently brought fiom Heliopolis or Thebes to adorn the en- 
trance to the palace of the Ptolemies. About twrfve yean 
ago, when Dr. Richardson visited Alelandria, the one stood 
erect, the other lay prostrate on the ground ; but, in regard 
to the latter, he remarks that it was mouiited on propi^ and 
seemed as if ** prepared for a journey." It has been since 
removed, with the view of being conveyed to England, 
though it has not yet, so far as we have been stble to leaniy 
reached its destination. The dimensions are sixty-four 
feet in length, and eight feet square at the base. 

Alexan£ia presents many other remains of sumptaoHa 
buildings, of which there is no tradition among the iiduibit* 
ants on which any rcUance can be -placed. On eat^ side 
of what appears to have bten one of the principal streets 
are still \ohd seen rows of stately marble columns, all over- 
turned and neglected. They are conjectured to be the 
relics of a ma^iificent colonnade which extended between 
the ^ates of the Sun and MoOn, and was regarded as one 
of tne most striking ornaments of the city ; but in the 
hands of the Turks, as some author has observed, every 
thing goes to decay, and nothing is repaired. Wherever aa 
excavation is made, an arch, a pillar, or a rich cornice indi- 
cates that It ^lendid structure had once occupied the 
gjround, but can supply no infonnation as to the objecti tbm 
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date, the name, or'the founder. For miles the sntnubB ve 
covered with the rums of the ancient town. Heaps of 
brick and mortar, mixed with broken shafts and mutilated 
capitals, cover immense vaults, which, serving as reservoiis 
of water, are replenished on eveiy overflow of the Nile. 
Perhaps much of thi^ devastation, as well as of the igno- 
rance which prevails respecting it, may be attributed to the 
effects of that fatal es^queke which swallowed up 50,000 
of the inhabitants, dnd threw dovm the loftiest of their 
edifices. But on, such subjects all inquiry is vain, foi the 
traveller finds that the degraded beings who now occupy 
the wrecks of this superb iSetro|x>lis are equally indifferent 
and Ul-informed as tb ieyety ciVe^t lArhich preceded their own 
times. «. 

The Catacombs of Alexandria present nothing very le- 
mftrkable, being in a condifdon nearly as ruinous as the city 
whbse dead they -were intended to receive. The real en- 
trance to these subterraneous abodes is unknown ; the pres- 
ent passage opening-4rom the seashore like the approach 
into a grotto. The most of the chambers are so entirely 
choked up with sand that it is extremely difficult to crawl 
iiito them even on the. hands and knees. Their form, as 
well as the doors, pilasters, and sarcophagi, show them to 
be the work of , Grecian artists ; but, although in si^e they 
axe fully equal to the Egyptian catacombs, yet in the article 
of decoration they are not once to be compared to them. 
AM along the shore of the Western hait)our are numerous 
sepulchres of inconsidei^ble not^, some of them under the 
rock ; many are merely cut- ihta it, and open to the air ; 
and not a few spre'under the level of the sea. Several baths 
are likewise exhibited^ in this quarter, which as ustial are 
assigned to Cleopatra ; but such of them as are now to be 
seen are equally small and incommodious, and of a descrip- 
tion far too inferior to »coi!intenahce tho supposition that 
they had ever been used by her whose beauty ahd acocnn- 
pKshments triumphed oye^the heroes of Rome.* 

In ascending the Nile we shall take no notice of Cairo, 
because the works which it exhibits ^do not serve to illus- 
trate the principles of the arts, or to display the remaiiui of 
the granaeui ror which the ancient Egyptians aze 

* lMc l isrdson*a Travels, vol. 1. p. SI 
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brated. We should willingly detain the leader at Memphii, 
did any relics of its magnfficence occupy the ground on 
whidi it once stood, to gratify the rational curiosity its 
name cannot fail to excite. But we shall only quote firom 
'an old writer a description of that capital as it appeared in 
the twelfth century. ** Among the monuments of the 
power and genius of the ancients," says Edrisi, ** are the 
remains sti!! extant in old Misr or Memphis. That city, a 
little above Fostat, in the province of Djizeh, was inhabited 
by the Pharaohs, and is the ancient capital of the kingdom 
of Egypt. Such it continued to be till ruined byBokht- 
nasr (Nebuchadnezzar) ; but many years afterward, when 
Alexander had built Iskandbr^^ (Alexandria), this latter 
place was made the metropolis of Egypt, and retained that 
pre-eminence till the Mosleum idon<](£red the countiy under 
Amru ebn el Aasi, who transferred the seat of government 
to Fostat At last £1 Moezz ^piie firdm the west and built 
£1 Ci^rah (Cairo), which has ever since been the royal 
place of residence. But let us return to the description of 
Memf, also called old Misr. Notwithstanding tne vast 
extent of this city, the remote period at which it was built, 
the* change of the dynasties to which it has been subjected, 
the attempts made by various nation^ to destroy even the 
vestiges, and to obliterate every trace of it by removing the 
stones and materials of which it was formed, — ^ruining its 
houses, and defacing its sculptures; notwithstanding all 
this, combined with what more than four thousand years 
must have done towards its destruction, there are yet found 
in it works so wonderful that they confound even a re- 
flecting mind, and are such as the most eloquent would not 
be able to describe. The more you consider them the more 
does your astonishment increase ; and the more you lock 
at them the more pleasure you experience. Every idea 
which they suggest immediately gives birth to some other 
still more novel and unexpected ; and as soon as you ima^ 

S'ne that you have traced out their full scope, you discover 
at there is something still |rreater behind:" 
Among the works here alTiided to, he npecifies a mono- 
lithic temple, similar to the one mentioned by Herodotus, 
adorned with curious sculptures. He next expatiates upon 
tfa0 idols fbund among the ruins, not less remarkable for 
tha-beauty of their forms, the exactness of their proportions, 
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«nd perfect TetMmblanc^ to nature, than for their truly as- 
tonishing dimensions. We measured one of them» he says) 
which, without including the pedestal, was forty-five feet 
in heiffht, fifteen feet firom side to side, and from back to 
front m the . same proportion. It was of one blodL of red 
granite, covered with a coating of red varnish, the antiquity 
of which seemed only to increase its lustre.* 

The ruins of Memphis, in his time, extended tq the dis- 
tance of half a day's journey tn every direction. But so 
rapidly has the work of destruction proceeded since the 
twelfth century,' Ihat few points have been more debated 
by modem travellers than the site of this celebrated me* 
tropolis. Dr. Pococke and Mr. Brace, with every show of 
reason, fixed upon Metraheqny, an opinion whicn was op- 
posed by Br. Shaw, who argued in &vour of Djizeh. But 
the investigations of the French appear to have decided the 
question. At Metrhain^ ^e league firom Sakhara, we 
found, says General Dugna, so many blocks of granite 
covered with hieroglyplwss and sculptures aroimd and 
within ^ esplanade three leagues in eircumference, en- 
closed by heaps of rubbish, that we were convinced that 
these must be the ruins of Memphis. The sight of soma 
fragments of one. of those oolossuses^ which Herodotus 
•ays were erected by Sesostris at the entrance of the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, would, indeed, have been sufi&cient to 
dispel our doubts had any remained. The wjist of thii 
eolossus, which Citizen Coutelle caused to he removed^ 
ihows that it must have been forty-five feet high.t 

The ruins of Beni Hassan, although comparatively s 
modem place, bear decided marks of antiquity ; the mate- 
rials of the principal buildings having been conveyed from 
•dme more ancient town,T-a practice which appears to 
have become frequent under the Ptolemies .as well as in 
the earlier times of the Roman ascendency. The ^ttos, 
however, which were once the abodes of holy hermits, ars 
the most striking remains of tiiis village, and are remark- 
able for paintings^, of which Mr; Hamilton has given an 
elaborate account. The ceilings of these chambers ax« 

* AbdQlIatlpVs ^liridgment pf Bdrisi, transltted by M. BOrmtn ds 
flacjr. Bncyclopndla Mikto^it«D%' article Egypt. 

tOoarrierdel'ficriR^ Aptaaoftlianiiiisisgtvenbyll. JiMotiaiii 
llMlWsenptioadsl'Biypte. ' • ^ 
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genentllj arched, while others 'are rapported bjeolmnns 
cut out of the rock, having a truly Egyptian character, and 
t|ie appearance of four br^^ches of pdm-trees tied toffether. 
The largest is sixty feet in length, and forty in hei^t ; to 
the south of it are seventeen smaller apartments, and 
probably the same number to the north* Teft columns 
originally supported this large chamber, four of whixsh are 
Allien dowii. There were t^o other rooms of liearly similar 
dimensions, from which, as in the former case, there were 
doorwttys leading into inferior apartments, suggesting the 
idea of halls surrounded by cells for the private iiecommo- 
dation of the inmates. 

Ashmonein, the ancietif Hermopolis Mftgha, is now re- 
duced to the state of a village, though the remaps of its 
lofmer magnificence may yet b6 traced over an area four 
miles in circumference. Tne portico of a temple In' described 
by Mr. Leigh, who saw it in the year 1813, as quite perfect. 
It consists of twelve masrive columns, Which are not built 
of cylindrical blocks of stone, bttt each block is formed of 
several pieces so neatly joined together that, where they are 
not injured by timei, it is difficult to discover the junction 
of the sevei^ fragments. The columns are arranged in 
two rows, distant from each other twelve feet ; and the roof 
IB formed of large flags of stone, covered with stucco and 
beautifully ornamented. The columns and the whole inte- 
rior of the portico have been painted ; amonff the colours red, 
bine, and yellow seem to predominate. The hieroglyphics 
on the plinths are different on each front, but they are the 
tame on every plinth cp the same front. The capitals, 
which in some degree represent the tulip in bud, are let into 
the columns. Several other shafts of granite are scattered 
about near the temple, bearing a distmct evidence to its 
OTunnal extent and grandeur. 

We pass by Antinopolis or Sheikh Ababd^, because its 
features unequivocally 4eBote its fii6dem origin, and fix its 
larger buildings to the time Of t\i6 Romans. It is said to 
have been erected by the taipclrcjr ^DBdrian ui memory of 
Antinous, who perished in th)^ liile ; and )b has beefi re- 
maiked that its cobntuid^s, tnamphal arphes, baths, and 
amphitheatres are as fittle in mnson witli the svrtoundiQf 
«l»j6ets^ and ai foreign >tfi^4fil ia ^tiOt they stcn^ «• 

 -0* • 
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was tbe ngm capital raiM^ by the same people at Tr re% 
on the bai^ of the Moselle. 

Siout, which is now esteemed the metropolis of Upper 
£gypt, is better stored with the relics of former days, con- 
sisting, however, of tombs and sepulchral grottos rather than 
of the more lively monuments of antiquity, the palaces and 
temples of the victorious Pharaohs. Norden describes at 
some length those priineval repositories of the dead, which 
are excavated in the mountains about half a league from the 
modern town. Passing a gateway, the visiter enters a large 
saloon supported by hexagonal pilfars hewn out of the rock 
itself. The roofs are adorned with paintings, which can be 
distinguished suf&eiently well even at present ; and the gold 
that was employed in the decoration glitters on all sides. 
There are perceived h^re and there some openings which 
lead to other apartments ; but the accumulation of sand and 
rubbish prevents aH ingress. He suggests that there are 
three tiers of tombs, approachable by separate avenues firom 
the outside, — m opinion which is confirmed by Sir F. Hen- 
niker, who observed in the second story an excavation of 
108 feet by 78, the entrance of which was ornamented with 
some costly sculptures* Denon, induced, assures us that all 
the inner porches of these grottoes are covered vdth hiero- 
glyphics : ** Months,** says he, i< would be required to read 
them, even if one Imew the language, and it would take 
years to copy them. One thing I saw by the little daylight 
that enters tiie first porch,^'— that all the elegancies of om»* 
ment which the Greeks have employed in their ardiitecture* 
all the wavy lines and scrolls, and other Gifeek forms, ar 
here executed with taste* and exquisite delicacy. If one of 
these excavations were a single operation, as the uniform 
rsgularity of the plan of each would seem to indicate, it must 
have been an inunense labour to construct a tomb. But we 
may suppose that such a one, when finished, would serve 
for ever for the sepulture of a whole family, or even race, 
and that some religious worslnp was regularly paid to the 
dead ; else^ where would have been the use of such laboured 
ornaments m the form of inscriptions never to be read, and 
a ruinous, secret, and buried splendour. At different periods^ 
or at annual festivals, or when some new inhabitant was 
ad^ed to the tombs, funereal rites were doubtless peifozmed, 
in which the pomp of ceremony might vie with the maynifl 
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••enee of the p1a6§. TioB is the move probahle^ ae the fich- 
lieefl of decoration in the interior Ibnne e meet etriking oontrut 
^th the outer walls, which are only the rough natural rpck. 
I found one of these caves with a single saloon^ in which 
"Were an innumerable quantity of graves cut in the rock in 
Tegular order ; they had been ransacked with the view of 
procuring, mummies, and I found several fragments of their 
•bontents, such as linen, hands, feet, and loose btmeSb B^ 
■ides these principal grottoes, there i^ such a counUess num- 
ber of smaller excavations that the whole rock is cavenioi]% 
and resounds under the IboL"* 

The temple at Anteopous, the modem Giau^l-Kebir, is 
well deserving of attention, and more especially as it is fasi 
mouldering into a heap of luins. The poitico» in the year 
1818, consisted of three rows, each of six columns, eight 
feet in diameter, and, with their entablature, sixty-two feet 
high. This structure, which, from its situation in a Huick 
fitove of palm-trees, is perlups the most picture^ue in 
Egypt, stands close to the banks of the Nile, whose watere 
bave already Undennined some part of it, and threaten to 
wash the whole away. The columns, architraves, and 
Indeed every stone of the building, are covered with hiero 
glyphios in bas-reliei At the farthest extremity of the 
temple is an immense block of granite of a pyramidal form, 
twelve feet high, and nine feet square at the base, in which 
a niche has been cut, seven fe*et in height, four feet wide, and 
three deep. It is hollowed out, as if for [the reception of a 
statue; though Mr. Lejgh imagined that the cavity was meant 
as a chest or depository for the sacred birds. 

In the year 1817, many overturned stones and pUlan were 
hnng on the brink of the river, Or' had fallen into its channeL 
Of the portico just described only one colunm remained 
standing, presenting a shaft from forty to fifty feet in height^ 
wrought mto panels, and surmounted with a capital like 
the euix'of a flower. The space between each of the com- 
partments was occupied by rows of meroglyi^cs ; and tibe 
eompartments themselves were filled with fiffures of Osiris^ 
Isis, and Anubis, receiving offerings under cBfierent forms. 
A column, which seemed to have recently fallen down tt Us 
side, consisted of the same number of stones, and was 
sculptured in a similar manner. 

* DeBon, VOL i. p. IM. 
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' Two yean afterward, the fine Testibale of anteopoiii 
was entiielj^lerelled with the ground. The Nile, in this 
part of its course, had lonff been advancmff towards the 
eastern side of the valley, and wKshinff away the foundations 
of stleh buildings as t^Md upon its li^t bank : when, in the 
year just mentioned, in consequence of ah unusually high 
inundation, it completed the work of destruction, reducing 
this splendid monument of ancient piety to a mass of ruins.* 
As our object 'in this survey of ancient buildings and 
mined dties is not confined to a mere topographical de- 
scription, we omit several small towns* situaled on either 
bank of the Nile, because they no longer present any re 
maifti of Brt to connect 'them with the period to which our 
retrospect extends. In ascending the Thebaid, however, 
we are vpsted by the intenesting relics of Abydos, the 
modem Arabat, supposed by Stralx) to have been the resi- 
dence of Menmon ; although in the days of this geographer 
It was already reduced to a paltry village. A few blocks 
and columns of granite continue to assume the traveller that 
the desolate region which he has entered wa^ once the scene 
of splendour and an active population. A large building, 
too, of the highest antiquity, convinces him that Abydos 
must have held a distingmshed place among the cities of 
Uj^r Egypt. Mr. Hamilton telhf us that this edifice ap- 
peared entire, but was so much choked up with sand that 
it was extremely difiicult either to enter the apartments or 
to examine the architecture. The area whic'h it occupied 
was nearly a rectangle of 350 feet by 150. The pillars were 
conjectured to be about thirty feet in height ; vwmch did not, 
however, exhibit any remarkable sculptures or paintines. 
One peculiarity of this building eould not be observed wiUi- 
out interest — ** Frcimjthe west point we could enter into 
seven chambers of similar dimensions, measuring thirty-eix 
feet in len^h, sixteen feet and a half in width, and five leet 
six inches m height ; the only instance of the kind I have 
ever witnessed of undoubted Egyptian architecture. The 
arches, however, are not constructed on the principle of the 
arch, and cannot therefore be adduced as any evidence of 
such principles having been known to, and put in practies 

* UH^ p. M; Bkhirdson, voL I p^ 178; Ensydop. MtevpeL 

Vfirpt* 
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fty the Egyptians. The BrcfaitniTef, or rather raften of the 
looms, as well as the upper layer of stones on each side^wall, 
are cut out so as to resemble an arched roof; and perhaps 
they are thus executed in imitation of those whidi the same 
people used to form for the catacombs and sepulchres wl^h 
they excavated in the rocks.'** « 

Four hundred paces farther north are' the traces of an- 
other buildixig, wluch appears to have been a temple, though 
little now r^ains but the fragments of three granite gate- 
ways. In size it has been much inferior to the edified just 
described, being only 260 feet in length, and 120 feet wide. 
Such ruins seem to justify the conclusion, which has been 
drawn hy recent travellers, that Arabat represents the ancient 
Abydos, and also that the great structure is the Memnonium 
celebrated by Strabo. 

As the sand continues to gain ground all along the pre- 
cincts of tihe western desert, the difficulty of entering this 
palace of Memnon is every year increased. In 1821, when 
Sir F. Henniker visited Egypt, the external lineaments of 
the building were so' entirely obliterated that it was not 
easy to imagine a building could be xoncealed in the spot 
where he was directed, to seek for it. On the roo^ which 
alone occupies nearly as mudi space as the neighbouring 
village, he paced fifty-four long steps on stones that have 
never yet been removed, though he observed signs of 
destruction at either end. There are some small chamber* 
m the pile, in which the colour of the painting is so well 
preserved that doubts immediately arise as to the length of 
the time it has been done. The best works even of the 
Venetian school betray their age'; bnt the colours, hers 
supposed to have been in existence two thousand years 
before the time of Titian, are at this, moment as firesh as if 
they had been laid on an hour ago. The stones of which 
this fabric is built measure in some cases about twenty-two 
feet in length ; the span of the arch is cut in a single-stone ; 

• Hamflton'f Enrptiaes, p. 999. This author remarks, **SaTafy*s 
IMMnpoas aecoantof Abydos Is a fletttknia narrative of a place he nerer 
saw, and bears moreresemblanee to the remains at Dendera than to any 
other in Ecypt.. It is oomposed of the descriptUm of this place by 
M. Chevalicnr, Governor of ChandenMCOie, improved by a Ibw embd lM i * 
meats of his own inveoiioQ. 
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« portico is still visible ; each individiial part is of exqiurito 
woifanansbip, but badly put together. This writer agrees 
with Mir. Hamilton in the opinion that the ancient £^rp- 
tians did not understand the princij^e of the erch. Une 
ehfsiber, in particular, .^>pears to demonstrate at once their 
intention and their inabUitj, — the span .of the arch being 
cut in two stone^ each of which bears an equal segment . 
of .the circle. Th^se placed together would naturally have 
fidlen, but they are upheld by a pillar placed at the point of 
contlust,— an expedient which leaves no doubt that in Uus 
point of architeetural invention the subjects pf the Pha- 
raohs had. not attained their usual success* If, says Sir 
Frederick, those who raised, the Pyramids and built Thebe^ 
and elevated the obelisks of Luxor, had been acquainted 
with the principle of the arch, they would have thrown 
bridges acros»the Nile, and have erected to Isis and Osirii 
domes more magnificent than those of 8t. Peter's and St. 
Paul's.* 

It was in one of the inmost chambers of the larger edifice 
at Abydos that Mr. W. Bankes, in 1818, discovexid a large 
hieroglyphical tablet containing a long series of roy^l names, 
as was evident from the ring, border, or, as the French call 
it, the cartouche, which surrounds such inscriptions. On 
examination, it proved to be a genealogical table of the 
immediate predecessors of Ramesses the wreat, the Sethba 
or Sethosis of Manetho, the Sesoosis of Diodoms, and the 
Sesostris of Herodotus. A careful comparison of it with 
other documents has enabled M. Ghampollion to ascertain* 
with a considerable degree of probability, the period in which 
the sixteenth and following dynastiea mentioned by Mana- 
tho must have occupied the throne. The epochs thus 
determined, though still liable to some objections, are rap* 
ported by sp many concurrent and independent testimoiii«« 
as to warrant the expectation, now entertained by many 
chionologists, that they will ultimately be established beyond 
the reach of controversy.! 

Dendera, which is commonly identified with the vieiMii 
Tentyra, presents some very striking examples of Uuit 

• A Visit Co EgynC, p. Ill 

t Sncyolopodia MoUopoUtaiia, arUeU Egrpt. 
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•umptuous arehitectnie which the people of Egypt laTished 
upon their places of worship. The ^Aewtij in particular 
which leads to the temple of Isli'has excited universal 
•dmiratioti. Each frsnt, as well as the interior, is cdyered 
with sculptured hieroglyphics, which are executed with a 
richness, a precision, elegance of foim, aiijd variety of orna- 
ment, surpassing in many respects the similar edifices 
which are found at Thebes and Philoe. The height is 
forty-two feet, the width thirty-thr^e, and the depth seven- 
teen. ** Advancixig alonff the brick ruiiis," says Dr. Ridi- 
aidson, " we came to ah elegant gateway or propylon, which 
ia also of sandstone, neatly hewn, asid. completely covered 
with sculpture and hieroglyphics jemaxkably well cut 
Immediately over the centre of the. doorway is the beautiAil 
Egyptian ornament usuaily<called the glob^, Mth serpent 
and wings, emblematical of- the ^orious sui^ poised in the 
airy firmament of heaven, supported and directed in his 
course by the eternal wisdom of tlie Deity. The sublime 
phraseology of Scripture,'' thq Sun of Righteousness shall 
rise with healing on his witi^' coidd not be more .emphati- 
cally or more accuhitely represented io the human eye than 
by this elegant device.'^ The temple itself still retains aD 
its original magnificence. The centuries which have 
elapsed since the era of its foundation have scarcely affedted 
it in any important part, an<l h^ye' ^mpreste^ Upon it no 
greater appearance of age. than serves to render it more 
venerable and" imposing. To Mr. Hamiltdn, who had seen 
innumerable monuments of the same kind throughout the 
Thebaid, it seemed as if he west now vntncssing the 
highest degree of architectural excellence that had ever 
been attained on the borders of the Nile. Here were con* 
centrated the united labours of ages, and the l«rt effort of 
human art and industry, in that uniform line of consthicti<m 
which had been adopted iA the earliesf timek. 

The portiico consists of twenty-four columns, in- threa 
ro^s ; each above twenty-two feet in circumference, thit^- 
two feet high, and covered with IderoglyphicjB. On um 
front, Isis is in general the principal figi»e to whom ofiep- 
ings^ are made. On the architrave are r^resented two pro- 
cessions of men and wofaien bringing to their goddess, ai^ 
to Onii% who is ntting behind her, globes encocnpasaea 
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With COWS* hoTHBf mitred snakes, lotus j(loWer% Tasas, Httia 
boats, gji^iiated staffs, and other instruments of their em« 
blematical worship. The'interior of the pronaos is adorned 
with sculptures, most of them preserving part of the paint 
with which they hUve been covered. Those on the ceiKn( 
are peculiaily rich and varied, all illustrative of the union 
between the astronpniical and religious creeds of the ancient 
Egyptians ; yet, thpugh each separate figure is well pre> 
served and perfectly intelligible, we must be more intimately 
acquainted with the real principles of the sciences, as they 
were then taught, before we can undertake to explain the 
signs in which they were imbc^ied. 

The sekos, or interior of the tempie, consists ef several 
apartnrents, all the walls and ceilings of which are in the 
same way covered with religious and Atronomi(;.al repre- 
sentations. The roofs, as is usual in Egypt, are flat, formed 
of oblong maf ses of stone resting on th^ . side-walls ; siind 
when the distan<ie between these is too finreat, one or two 
rows of cdtiiimg are carried doAn the mOdle W the a^nU 
ment, on which theiHige flags ate supported. The capitals 
bf these columns are -verjp richly, ornamented with the 
budding lotus, the stalks of which, bein^ extende^a certlun 
way down the shafl, give it the appearance of being fluted, 
01^ rather scalloped. The rooms have been lighted Ij 
small perpendicular holes cut in the gelling; and, where it 
wks possible to introduce them, l^ oblique ones in the sides. 
But some idea' might be formed of the perpetual gloom in 
which the apartments on the ground-floor ^f the sekos 
must have been buried, from the fact, that where no side- 
fight could be introduced,' all they received was communi- 
cated froin the apartment above ; so that, notwithstanding 
the cloudless sky and the brilliant colours on the walls, the 
place must have been always well calculated for th^ mys- 
terious practices of the religion to which it wimb consecrated. 
On one comer of the roof there Was a dbi^pel or temple 
twenty feet .square, consisting of twelve columns, etactly 
similar in figure and proportions to those 6f the pronaos'. 
The use to which it may have been applied' must probably 
remun one of the secrets connected with the mystical and 
sometimes cruel service in which the priests of Isis were 
•mployed, though it is by no means unlikely that it was 
iDMiil ae a lepository for books and inetrumeubi coUected 
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for Ine more innocent ^d exalted porsuita of practice 

astronomy. 

Towards the eastern end of the roof are two separate 
sets of japartments, one on the nohh and the other on the 
south side of it. The latter consists of three rooms, the 
first of which is only remarkable for the representation of 
a human sacrifice. >A map, with the bead and ears of an 
ass, is kneeling on Uie ground, tied wifh his hands behhid 
him to a tree, with two knives driven into his forehead, two 
m tie shoulders, ope in his body, and another in the tWgh. 
Five priests, with the heads of dogs and.hawks, are in a 
TOW behind him, each having a knife in his hand. The 
deity, before whom the mactation is pbout to be performed, 
is clothed in a long white garment, and Koldfl in his right 
hand the crook or'ftrosier, with the flagellum. 

The ceiling of the next room is fivided into two com- 
partments by a figure pf Isis i^ very high relief. In one of 
Ihem is the circular zodiac ; in the other a vj^riety of boats 
with four or .five* human figures in each ; one of whom is 
m the act of spearing a large egg, while oth^rp^e stamping 
with thcJlr fiset upon the victuns of their fiiry, a^ong which 
are severij human beings. Near this scene .a large lion, 
supported by four dbg-headed figures, each carrying a knife, 
tnay be regarded as an additional type of the sanguinary 
purposes for which the apartment was used. The walls of 
the third room are covered "with the several representations 
of a person, — first at the point of death lying on a qoucI^; 
then stretched out lifeless upon a bier; and finally, after 
being embahned. As these sculptures are much more 
defaced thai\ the others^ it is very difiicult to decipher their 
details. ; But the ensigns of royalty and the presence of the 
deity are, in geneic^, clearly discernible ; on which account 
it is not improbable that the scenes may bear an allusion to 
the death of some sovereign of the country who waa 
honoured as the patron of religion or of science. 

The western wall of the great temple is particularly 
interesting; for the extreme elegance of the sculpture, — as 
far as Egyptian sculpture is susceptible of that character, 
— for the nclmess of the dresses in which the priests and 
deities are arrayed, and even of the chi^irs in which the 
latter are seated. Here are frequent representations of men 
vho seem prepared for slaughter or just going to be put to 
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iKatlu On these oocasioiui one or more appear, with their 
liukds or legs tied to the trunk of a tree, in the most painfuT 
acd distorted attitudes. 

The grand projecting cornice, one of the most imposing 
features of Egyptian architecture, is continued the whole 
length of this and the other walls ; a moulding separates it 
from the .architrave-; and, being carried down the angles 
of the building, ^fes to (l^e whole a soUd finished appear- 
ance, combii^ed with symmetry of parts and chasteness of 
ornament. 

In a small chapel behind the temple, the cow and the 
hawk seem to have been particularly worshipped, tA priests 
are frequently seen kneehng' before them presenting sacri- 
fices and offorings. In- the centre of the ceiling is the same 
front fiice of Isis in high relief, illuminated, as it were, by a 
body of rjiys issuing firom the moufh of the ^ame long figure, 
which, in the other temples, appears to jencircle the 
heavenly bodies. About two himdred yards eastward froih 
this chapel is a propylon of -small xiimensions, resembling 
in form that which conducts 4o th% great temple, and, like it, 
built in a line with' the wall Wbidi surrounds the sacred 
enclosure.^ Among the sculptures on it, which appear of 
the same «tyle birt less finished than those on the lar^ 
temple, Httle more is worthy of notice than the frequent 
exhibition of human slaughter by men or by lions. Still 
farther towards the east there is another propylon, equally 
well preserved with the rest, about forty feet m height, and 
twenty feet square at the base. Among the s^M^red figures 
oh this building is an Isis pointing with a reed to a gradu- 
ated staff held by another figure of the same deity, finom 
which ar^ suspended scales containing water animals ; the 
whole group, perhaps, being an' «mblem*t)f her influence 
over the Nile in regulating its periodical inundations. 

T|ie enclosure within which all the sacred edifices of 
Dendera, with the Exception of the last propylon, toe con- 
tained,, is a square of about a thousand feet. It is sur- 
roundeid by a waU which, where best preserved, is thirty-five 
fe^t in height, and fifteen feet thick. The crude bricks of 
winch it is built were found to be fifteen inches and a hi^f 
Idng, seven and three-quarters broad, and four inches and 
three-quarters thick. There have been at certain intervals 
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projections of the wall or towers ; but it is difficult to wf 
whether foj? purposes of defence or strength.* 

Dr. Richardson obserres, in reference to the flci;ilptagres 
en thQ temple of Dendera, thaCt ** the female figures ar^ so 
extremely well executed that they do all but speak, and have 
a mildness of feature and expression that never was sur- 
passed.'* Every thiilg around appears to be in motion, and 
to discharge the functions of a Uvin^ creature ; being, at 
the same time, so .different from what is ever seen in Europe 
that the mind is astonished, and feels as if absolutely intiio- 
duced to personages of the remotest ages, to converse with 
ihem, and to witness the ceremonies by which they delighted 
to honour their gods. The temple at Dendera, says this 
author, is by far the finest in Egjrp^ ; the devices have more 
soul in them ; and the execution is of the choicest descrip- 
tion. After walking round it, and considering its peculiar 
beauty and ornament, one is astonished to find that there is 
no exact transcript or model of it in England. 

France has done much to mfdce the wodd acquainted "^th 
Egyptian antiquitieis, and had the agents she employed 
performed their work with fidelity, would have been entitled 
to ou)r warmest gratitude i but the rubbish was never 
cleared away from the walls or from the mteripr of this 
temple ; ana being unable to give the whole of any one 
building, they represent it in patchcfi, and those so incor- 
rectly, that no person, on examinin|r thein, pan be sure 
whether he is studying ithd compositions of the ancient 
Egyptians or of the modem French ; so that no part of 
their work can serve as an unsuspebted^guide to the student 
of antiquities oii the banks of the Nile. 

As Dr. Richardson \a one of the latest travellers who have 
published upon Esypt, we are^induced to give his description 
of the inside of the magnificent fane now under our con* 
•ideiation.. *<The first apartment has thre^ polumns on 
^ach hand, all covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics, 
and surmounted at the top, like those ahready mentioned, 
with the head of Isis Quadrifirons. Th^ walls behind the 
eol'imns are equally enriched, so that there is not a spot the 
eye can rest on but addresses to the mind a tale of interest 
and wonder ;. though no man can read or onlbld its prec»M 

• Hamtttoa*s Egyptiaea, p. IM-SOi. 
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Itkeanmg, yet each foiBifl to himself some conjecture of the 
itoiy, and is pleased with the constant etercise of his mind. 
Passing on we entered another apartiMnt which has no 
colmnns, hut the walls are decorated in tne s^e manner : 
then we moved into a tHrd/ which was equally so, and from 
thehce passages go ofF to small hahdsome side-chambers, 
equally bmamepted with figures, and stars, and hiero- 
glyphics, and a sort of chain-Vork along the ceiling,' of a blue 
colour. The passage to the xiffht leads to an easy hahd- 
some stair, by which to aseehd to the top of the building ; 
we continued our way, however, straight forw&rd, and 
entered another chaii^r, in Ihe centre of which stands tj^e 
sanctuary, or holiest ^attment, allof themrichin«culpture 
and hieroglyphics. iNeveV did I see a greater field for 
thought or reflection, ajud never did I regret more the want 
of time than in visiting thb iraperb temple of D^ndera."* 

The enthusiasm of a Frenchman seeks expressions still 
more elevated to give Utterance to his feelings. " I wish,'* 
exclain^s Denon, '* that I oould here transfiise into the soul 
of my reader the Sensations which I experienced. I was 
to6 much lost in^astopishment to bd capable of cool judg- 
ident ; all that I had hitherto seen served h^re but to fix 
toy &dmiraftion.. This moAhment seemed to me to have th6 

frimitive character of a temple in the highest perfection, 
felt that I was in the sailctuary of the arts and sciences. 
How many periods presented them'selv^s to my imagination 
Ht the sight of Inich an edifice ! How many ages of crea- 
tive ingenuity wer6 requisite to bring a nation to such a 
degree of perfection and miVlimity m the ^rts ; and how 
many more of oblivion to cause thesa mighty productions to 
be f()rgotten, and to bring back the human race to the state 
of nature ih which I foiihd them on this veiy spot ! Never 
was there a place which eoncentred m a narrower compass 
the well-marked memorial of a progressive lapse of ages. 
What unceasing power, what riches, what abundance, Tniat 
guperfluity of meani must a government possess which 
could erect such an edifice, and find within itself artists 
capable of eonceivine and ei^ecUting the defcign of deceratinf 
«lid enriching it wiw every thing that speaks to the eye and 
the understanding ! Neter did me Idwur of man shoir me 

•TkBTwIs.vDLi.p.aOft 
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the human race in ioch a ajplanttid pomt of irisw ; in th* 
ruins of Tentyra the.EsyptiaQS appeared to me ^ants. 1 
wished to take ej^piy tmng on paper, but I cowd harjiy 
venture to begin ^e work : I felt that, Apt being aJt^le to 
raise my powers to the height which was before my admiring 
eyes, I <5ould only show the. imperfection 'of the imitative 
art. I was confused by the multiplicity of objects, aston- 
ished by their novelty, #md tormented by the fear of never 
again visitiftg them* On casting my eyes on the ceUings, 
I had perceived zodiacs, planetary systenu^ and celestial 
hemispheres, represented in a tastefol arrangement : \ saw 
that the Suprem^ Being, the First Cause, was ev«ry where 
d^icte4 by the emblems of his a^ributes ; aUd I had but 
a few hours tp examine, to reflect on, and to copy what it 
had been the labour of ages to conc^ivef to put together^ 
aud to decorate. With my pencil in my hand, I passed 
from object to object, distracted from one by the in^ting 
appearance of the ne;it) constantly kttracte^ to new sub* 
jects, and again torn from them. I wanted eyes, hands, 
and intelligence ^vast enough .to see, copy, and reduce to 
some , order the multitude of slinking in^figes which pre- 
sented themselves before mej I wks ashamed at repre* 
eenting such sublime objects bv such imperfeet designsf but 
I wished to ]preserve some memorial of the gepsations whidi 
I here experienced, and I feared th$it Tentjra«wouId escape 
from me for ever ; so that my regret .equalled my preseiit 
enjoyment. I had just discovered, in a small apartment, a 
celestial planisphere, when the last ra}?^ of daylight made 
me percQive that I was alone here;, alohg wkh my kind .and 
obliging friend General Belwd, who, auer having satisfied 
his own curiosity, would npl leave me unprotected in so 
deserted a spot« We galloped on and regained o¥ur divisicm. 
— In the evening, Latoumerie, an officer of brilliant c6nrage 
and. of a refinS and delicate taste, said to me, * Since I 
have been^n Egypt deceived in all my expectaliona, I have 
been constautly hea^ and melancho^t fyA Tentyra liaa 
cured me : what I have seen this day has tepaid ma for all 
my fatigues ; whatever happens to me in Che event of tHift 
expedition, I shall all my life congratulate myself at having 
embarked in it, to have obtainedthe remembrance pf this 
day, whir^h I shall preserve all the rest of my existence.* *** 

• IVmnelf in Uppv and Lower Egypt, VOL L p. MS 
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Tbi« exfsact will affoid the means of judging how l»r 
t^e imembers of the flreniph Institute hiuf an opportunity 
of examining the hoildings of. which th^j have undertaken 
to give at once a description and a cop/. Denon himself 
admits, that as their tro6ps were engaged in pursuit of an 
enemy constantly mounted, the movements of the 4ivisieB 
were invariably both unforeseen and complicated ; and c<m- 
sequently that he was solnetimei^ obliged to pass rapidly 
over the most iivteresting monuments, and at .other times 
CO stop where there yras nothing to observe.^ 

We must not,, however, omit to mention that at a subse- 
quent period* Denon returned to this interesting scene of 
antiquities, when he copied* the zodiac and .the celestial 
planisphere which have eji^cited so much discussion among 
the philosophers of Europe. ^ He copied also the rest of the 
ceiling, 'wmeh is divided into two e(}ual parts by a large 
figure that seems tQ be an Isis; her feet resting, up^n 
earth, her arms extended towards heaven, while she 
appears to occupy alT the space between. In another part 
of th^ ceiling is a large figure, probably representing 
heaven ox the year, with its hands a^pel feet on the same 
level, and unfolding, with the curvature of the body, foux- 
teen globes, placed on as many boats, distributed over f even 
bead>i or zones, separated from each other by numberless 
hieroglyphics, but too much covered with stalactites and 
smoke to aUow of its beinjg taken. 

All the world knows Chat the French mathemat^ians dis- 
covered in these astronomical dr%wings, c6mpared with the 
corresponding emblems at lisneh, -certain jproofs of an an - 
tiquity usually thought inconeustent with the chronology 
of the saered writings. Signor Viscbnti published some 
calculations on the -subject, which drew from M. de Lalande 
a series of remarks^ inserted in the '* Connaissances des 
Terns" for the year 1807. These authors agree in the coin 
elusion that the zodiac of Bendera must have been formed 
in the first century of the Christian era, or, at latest, before 
the year .183 of out epoch. Mr.,Hfanilton discovered two 
lacts which tended gi^atly to confirm the opinion now 
stated ; the one fixing the reign of Tiberius as the period 
t^wluch may he assigned the constniieti(A of the buiUiaf « 
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the other al^ording the most eatisftustory proof that the 
•ppamer solstice was in Cancer when the zoduiewas earr«d; 
whetice it follows that the date in question could not be ht 
remoTed from the birth of Christ. 

The coincidence here between the deductions of the as- 
tronomer and the observationij of the traveller is very striking, 
Boid strengthens our confidence in the accuracy of both. 
But the speculations which folk>w on the celestial "plani- 
^sphere, as tkey assume a wider range, have not produced 
the same unanimity. From certain figuies Wkieh are in- 
troduced, De LalMide is of opihion that it must have been 
composed at the time when the summer solstioe was in the 
middle of the sigS Cancer, or^ in other words,' abfhit lihree 
thousand years ago ; and he refers his readers .to the argu- 
ments he has a4duced in another work, ([> pr^ve that it was 
about the period just mentioned when the syston of the 
heavens was constructed, in which Eudoxus, eight hundred 
years afterward, and Aratus bie follower, described the 
epheiB. While, however, he attributes this antiquity to 
the Dendera zodjadj he has no hesitation ii) allowing the 
probability that the temple it&elf within wh^sh it is engraved 
may be of a much later date. 

From another process of calculation into which onr 
limits forbid us to enter, Mr« Hamilton infers that we'can- 
.not assign to this astronomical picture an antiquity lefs 
remote than four thousand five hlmdred years, tile period 
the sun must have tkkea to^pass ihrough the two adjacent 
■igns of Leo and CaHcer, according to the annual precession 
of the equinoxes. " fLe adds, indeed) in a note, thtt if we 
place the sun in the middle of Leo ht the' time of the sol- 
stice when this zodiac was constructed, we riiall then 
assign to it only the antiquity of three thousand two hm- 
died years ; ^t is, fourteen hundipd years before the 
Christian era. This would le^ve a space- amply suflkient 
lor the a(*quisition of astronomiical knowledge between the 
d^ge and the date specified.* 

The reasonings and conclusions of which we have now 
pveseAted an outline have drawn upon their authors a load 
of calumny by no means Justifiable on ally of the groonda 
whieh 8 geHerous and'candid criticism is wool to — 

• HamillOB^ Egypdiea, 9. 11& 
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The position^ indeed, which thej laboafed to establictly . 
aie liable to attadk firom yarious qaarters ; and especially 
becattse the^e are founded on a very incorred;,copy of tha 
astronomical scidptures which they nndertook to. explain. 
Benon appears to have' spent but one day amid the ruins 
of Dendera, on a task which would have Required the unin- 
terrupted employment of. several weeks ; and accordingly 
it is now fiovmere denied that his drawings do not exhibit 
an exact representation either of the zodiac or of the plani- 
sphere. Dr. Richardson, who had an opportunity of com- 
paring'the French work vnth the^ original, admita the ele- 
gance cflf the execution, but declares that *^ it is perfectly 
roppbh, and not tl;^e least Egyptian in its style or manner 
It 14, besides, extremely incorrect both in the drawing of 
the figures and in the hierogljrphics, as well as in tho 
number of stars which accompany them ; which last are 
both fewer iji number and differently arranged firom what 
we found 'them to be in the ceiling. . In point of sentiment 
it is equally inaccurate ; the several authors having im- 
parted to the human figure an insipid and babyish expres- 
sion, whidi oi;ie wouid not have expected from the 'com- 
panion of Napoleon;, and which is as foreign to the 
Egyptian character as 'the aspect of a child or an insipid 
coxcomb is to that of the Theseus, the Memnon, or the 
ApbHo.»»^^ 

We cannot, howeyer, agree with this facetious traveller 
that the ceiling at Dendera has tio connexion whatever vnth 
astrgnom;^, but id* merely a <|ongregation of gods and god? 
desses, mythological beings, .and religious processions. 
Perhaps there may be a scheme of general physics involved 
in the multykrious emblems displayed in the temple, — a 
theory of prtxluction and reproduction, of which the princi- 
fiea continue tmknown,' — ^but it is still Ynqre probable that 
the veneration shovHi- by all ancient nations to the host 
of heaven, and. an effort to trace their paths or positions in 
the immense regions of space, called forth the genius of the 
artist and the wealth of the pious in the ornaments of 
Tentyra. 

Our object in ^his chapter, we have already remarked,^ is 
not to illustrate the opinions of the Egyptians, but to pre* 

* Travels^ vol I ik fOik 
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sent a tccorf of their taste and ability in the fine arts. Tot 
tkis puipose no portion of their labouw, since Thebes wa« 
trodden under foot and the Labyrinth disappeared, could be 
more hl^ppily selected than the ruins of Dendera. lU 
columns, statues, sciilptures, and hiepojrlyphics^ arc the 
admiration of the most refined people at present on the face 
of the earth. Travellers wbt^ can agree in nothing else 
unite in extolling the wonders of the temple and portico. 
The ardent Frenchman and the more phlegmatic native 
of Britain are equally enthusiastic in their expression* 
of delight ind astonishment. Even Belzoni« who wa« 
accustomed to the grande^ sights, acknowledges that the 
majestic appeajrance of the temple and the variety of its 
ornaments haH such an effect oir him, that be seated him- 
self on the ground, atod for a considerable, time was lost in 
admiration.* 

It is generally admitt^ that the monuments of Tentyra 
do not possess the same degree of aijtiquity which belongs 
to 'the buildmgs of Thebes. As a proof of this, it is mpn- 
' tioned that the basis of the large temple in the former 
place stands upon a terrace which is still fifteen feet ^bove 
the level of the neighbouring country ; while similar ter- 
laces at Thebes are only on a leVel with the surface of th« 

* Narrative, voL 1. p. 52. When at Dendera Mrs. Elwood nlites 
Omt "here we in vain aeurched for the fiimons circnjtur zodiac, which, 
by the descriptions of the tfemple we had read, we were aware must be 
in this neSghbouihood ; but, after a great numocr of pantomitnic signs 
had passed between us, the Ajrab gnide made us uiAderstand It had been 
taken away ; and this we subsequently found was positivelv the case, a 
Frenchman having carried it off to Cairo ! What a Goth I to dismaptls 
this mafestic building for the purpose, in a manner more rude than ercn 
the TuriDB themselvfes ! We, however, saw the spot wMre— alas* that 
I Bhottl^ say— it had been. C — >- observed that the figures in the t^m- 

Ele closely resembled those he had seen in Indian and in flict it was 
ere that the sepoys, when brought ijito Egypt, prostrated themselves 
in adoration, thinking they saw their own deities beftMne theiri, whidi 
woves there is a sfroog affinity between the worahip of ths ancient 
em^-ptians and that of the modem Hindoos.*'— JVorroftve of a Joumejf 
Overland /rom England to Indict, vol. 1. p. 313. 

It is generally known that the zodiac, the removal of witich occnkmed 
so much indignation to this lady, has been some time in Paris. Thf 
livaky which animates the tourists and shilosopl^eifs of France and 
Engl&nd threatens to inflitft upon ^he interestiife remains of Eg^ian 
an a greater injury than <hey have suhtained flrdn th^ ravages of twa 
thousand years, and firom the assaults of all the barbarian eonqneron 
who have possessed th« country ftom N«bQphadneBiar to BlolMii" 
IDsdAU. 
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Nile, aSoTe which they .were, beyond a doubt, once greatly 
elevated. Yisconti, therefore, and after him Belzoni, inferred 
that the temple at Dendera was not older than the tinui. 
of the Ptolemies, or perhaps that of the Romania; but 
Jollc&s, on the contrary, expresses his firm conviction, that 
from the style and execution of the sculptures, they cannot 
have been madd subsequently to the invasion under Cam- 
bysev, and were ^probably at least as old as the tQmb 
of Psammis, who lived in the iime of Josiah, king .of 
Judah. 

Xt is Qbvious, when we reflect that Tentyrawas built at a 
considerable distance from the nrer, the argument drawn 
from the elevation of the soil occasioned by* the annual 
flobd, do^s not apply to tl^e question at issue ; while the 
inecriptions found on many of the ancient monuments of 
Egypt cannot be understopd in any other sense than as a 
rededioation of the fabric to a popular monarch, — a prac- 
tice, sanctioned by the usage of iSfl ages. But, on other 
accounts, we 4;oncUt in iiie views of Belzoni in regitfd to 
the date of the principal ediiicestiow under consideration. 
' Leaving Dendera, however, we. proceed to Thebes, the 
rem'aine of which, though not possessed of mater i^legance 
and beauty, am usually regarded with a larger share of 
intefest. The vast extent of the ruins is itself a subject 
of profound attention. The Ancient city extended from the 
ridge of mountains which skirt, the Arabi^ Desert to the 
similar elevation which bounds 'the valley of the Nile on 
the west, being in circumference not less tl^an twenty-seven 
miles. But its actual situation may perhaps be more suc- 
cessfully Represented to the fancy by the descriptions of 
those who have recently examined it, and whose first im- 
pressions, though recordied in language which may seem 
inflated, supply, it is probable, a* faithful picture of the 
manifest desolation for winch alone it is now celebrated. 
The following paragraph, extracted from the#work of Denon, 
the friend and companion of Buonaparte, is suffidentiy 
striking:— 

** At nine o'clock, in making a sharp turn round a pro- 
jecting pomt, we discovered aU at once the site of the ancient 
Theltes in its whole extent. This eelebrated city, ithe size 
of which Homer has characterized with the single expres- 
sion of the hundred-gaUd^ — ^a boasting and poetical phiaso 
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which has been repeated wi^ so mncb C(m6d«mee fat so 
many centuries ; — this iUustrions city> described in a few 
pages dictated to Herodotus by Egyptian priests, that hAT0 
since been copied by eveiy historian, — :celeb^ted by the 
number of its kings, whose wisdom had raised them to the 
nmk of godsi — ^by laws whidi have been revered without 
being promulgated,-- 4)y science, involved in pompous and 
enigmatical inscriptions, — the first monuments of ancient 
learning which are still spared ij|y the hand of time ;-^Ms 
abandoned sanctuary, surrounded with barbarism, and again 
restored to the desert' from which it had been drawn forth, 
-^--enveloped, in the veil of mysteiy and the obscurity -ol 
ages, whereby even its own colossal monuments are mag« 
niiied to the imagination, — stil^ impressed the mind wim 
such gigantic phantoms that the whole army, suddenly and 
with one accord, stood in amazement at the sight of it* 
scattered ruihs, and clapped their hands with delight, as if 
the *end and object of tneir glorious toils, and the complete 
conquest of Eg3rpt were accomplished and secured by taking 
possession of the splendid remains of this ancient me- 
tropolis."* 

Another traveller, lass enthusiastic tjtan Denvn, describes 
the effect oC a first sieht in' the following terms : — *' While 
I was leisurely travellmg along, thinking only of our arrival 
at Lttxor, one of the party who had preceded us called to 
me from a rising ground to turn to- the left : and having 
-gone a few yanjb off the road, I beheld unezpect^ly' the 
temple of Kamac. It was long after I reached my tent era 
I recovered from the bewilderment into which the view of 
these stupendous tuins had thrown me. N^ one who has 
not seen them can understand the awe and t^dnuratioc they 
excite eten in unscientific beholders* When I • compart 
the descriptions of Denon and Hamilton I find them essen* 
-tially correct, yet without giving me any adequate idea of 
the glorious reality. They fail in describing what has 
never been, and which, I think^never can be, described. No 
words can impart a perception of the p^fiision of pillar% 
standing, prostrate, inclining agunst each other, .broken 
and whme. Stones of a gigantic size propped up by piUan, 
and piUan again resting upon stones which appear leady 

• XviTflsIn tJppff aad Lowir Enpt, vol. L p. S. 
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lo crash the gazer nnder iheir sadden fell ; yet, on a second 
view, he is conTinced that nothing but an earthquake could 
move them ; ^1 these pillars, covered with sculpture, per- 
haps t^ree thousand years old, though fresh as if finished 
but yesterday,*-not of grotesque and hideous obiects, such 
as' we are acchstomed to associate with ideas of Egyptian 
DJytholo^, but many of tlie figures of gods, warriors, and 
horses, )nuch larger than life, yet elmbitlng surpassing 
beauty ^md grace. •* 

'^- The mudem Egyptians, either with the 'new 6f obtain- 
ing materials at little expense of hibour, or .in order that 
their hovels might be secure firom the periodical inundations 
of the rivej^, are commonly found to have built their villages 
on the ruins of an ftncient tempfte or palace, even on th9 
ver^ summit' of the roof and mqst elevated part of the walls. 
Heno^ the grandeur of Thebes must now be traced in four 
small towns or hamlets,-^Luxor, Kamac, Medinet Abou, 
and Gomoo. Following the best authorities, which, in this 
case, are usually the most recept, we proceed to lay before 
the re^aer a. brief description of the principal buildings 
which time and barbarism have spared witlfin the precincts 
of this celebrated Capital^ 

Ii) approaching the temple of Luxor firom* the north, the 
first object is a magnificent gateway, vMjich is two hundred 
feet in len^h, and the top of ft fifty-seven feet above the 
present level of the soil. In 'front of the entrance are two 
of the most perfect bbelisks in the world, e^ach consisting of 
a single blpck of r^d granite. They are between seven and 
eight feet square at the base, and more than eighty . feet 
high ; many of the hiexogTyphical figures with wmch they 
are covered being an inch and ^h^ree-quarters deep, cut with 
the greatest nicety and precision. Between these obelisks 
and thfe propyiOn are two colossal statues, also of red gf anite ; 
they are nearly of equal size, but, from the difference of the 
dress, it is indferred that the one was a male, the other a 
female figure. Though buried in the ground to the chest, 
they stiU measure about twenty-two feeC^m thence to the 
top of their mitres. 

* Nnvafiys of a Joomey ftim Caloiitta to Europe. By Mrs. Cbtrtae 
»,p.61. 
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On the esftera wing of the north front, of the pio(iyIim 
thexe is sculptured a vei^ animated description of a remark- 
able event in tfato campaigns of some Egyptian conqueror* 
The disposition of the figures and the execution of the whole 

Eicture are equally admirable, and far surpass all ideas that 
ave ever been formed of the state of the arts in Egypt at 
the era to which ^th)?y must be* jittributed. The moment 
choeeii for the representation of the battle is that when the 
troops of the enemy are driven back upon their fortress, Wd 
the Egyptians, in the full career of victory, aro about be- 
coming masters of the citadel. 

The comm'ander, behind whom is borne aloft the royal 
standard, is of a colossal size, and advances in a car drawn 
by two horses. His helmet is adorned wi^ & glebe, and 
has a serpent at each side. He is in the act of shooting an 
arrow from a bow, which is iiill stretched ; aroynd him are 
quivers, and at his feet a lion in the act of rushmg forward. 
There is a great deal of life and spirit' in the form and atti- 
tude of the horses, which are at full gallop^ — ^feathers 
waving over their heads, and the reins fastened ro^nd the 
body of the congueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the hoofs and bellies of the horses, aie crowds' of 
dead and wounded men. On the side pf the enemy horses 
are seen in full speed with empty cars ; others heedless of 
the rbin ; and all at laM rushing headlong down a precipice 
into a broad and deep river whichVashes the walls of^the 
town. The expression here is exceedingly good. No- 
where has the artist shown more skill than in two particular 
groups ; in one of > which the hors^, arrived a( the v6rge 
of the precipice, instantly fall down, while .the driver, c}ing- 
ing with one hand to the car, the reins and whip falling 
from the other, and his whole body trembling with despair, 
is about tb be hurled oyer the backs o£f his steeds. In the 
pther, the horses still find a footing on the eide of the hill, 
and are hurrying forward the charioteers to inevitable de- 
struction. 

Immediately, in front of Jthe conqueror are several cars in 
full speed for the walls of the town ; but even in these th« 
w uiiors are not beyond the reach of the arrows darted from 
his unerring bow ; and when wounded they look back <» 
their pursuer as they fall. Farther on, more fortunate fiigi- 
tives are passing the river; inwhidi are mingled hoi 
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chariots, annB, and men, ezpreued in the most fafthfal 
manner, and- represented in all attitudes^ Some have 
already reached tiie opposite bank^ where their friends, who 
aire drawn up in order of battle but have not courage to 
ciigage in fight, drag them to the shore. Others, having 
escaped by another road, ate entering the gates of the town 
amid the shrieks and himentattions of mose within. Towers, 
mmparts, and battlements are crowded with inhabitants, 
who «iie diiefty bearded old men and women. A party of 
the former are seen sallying forth, headed by a yootn whose 
different ditess and high tu^an mark him out as some dis- 
tinguished chieftain ; while on either side of the town 
are observed large bodies of infantry, and a great* fovce of 
diariots issuing firom the gates, and ildvancing apparently 
by different i(>utes to aUXsA. the besiegers. 

The ardcAir ^th which thd hero of the piece is advanc- 
ing has ahready carried him fiir beyond the main body of 
his own army, and he is there alone, among the slain- and 
wounded who have mxek tmder his powerliu arm. Behind 
tiiis scene the two lines of the enemy join their forces^ and 
attack in a bod^ the aimy of the invaderli who move on to 
meet them, besides the peculiarity of thd incidents ie« 
corded in this interesting piece of sculpture, there may be 
traced an evident distinction between the short dresses oft 
liie Egyptians and the long -robes of their oriental enemies, 
whether Indians, SeTaians, or Bactrians ;— 4he different 
forms of the car or chaiiot, — the Egyptian* contfdning two 
warriors, the foreign vehicle beioig loaded with three; and, 
above all, the difference of the 'arms, — 4he soldiers of Sesos- 
tns having i bow and arrows, while their antagonists 
vibrate spears or brandish short javelins. 

At one extremity of the western wing of the propylon the 
beginning of this 0n|[agement appears to be represented ; 
the i^ame monarch bemg seen at Uie hend of his troops ad- 
vattcmg against the double jjaie of the enemy, and first 
breaking their ranki* At the other extremi^ of the same 
win^ the conqueror is seated on his throne aner the victory, 
K^lding a sceptre in his left hand, and enjoying the barba- 
rous pleasure of beholding eleven of the pri^cipa) eaptiveif 
tied -together in a row with a rope about theil necks. The 
fofemost stretches eut faisrfaands imploring pity ; another is 
^n his knees just gomg to be put to death by the hands of 
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two ex^cQtionen; wlulaAbore them u* the vsnqaidied 
ni0n«rch with his hande hwui^ behind him to a car, aboat 
to be dragged in triumph before the conqueror. 

In the rear of the throne different captives are su£bring 
death in yarioue ways ; some like the Briareos, the execu* 
tiener holding them by the hair of .the head ; others dragged 
by chariots, or slain by the arfow or the scimitar. Next 
appears in view the oonquerar's-canqp, round which are 
placed his treasures, uid. where his servants are preparing 
a feast to celebrate the Tictory. 

.*'It is impossible^'* says Mr. Hamilton, ^to view and to 
reflect upon a picture #o copious and so detailed as this I 
have just described, without fancying^at I saw here the ori- 
ginfd of many df Homer's battles, the portrait of some of the 
historical narratives of Herodotus, and one of the principal 
groundworks of the description of Diodorus : and, lo com- 
plete the gratification, we felt ttial^ had thft artbt been better 
acquainted with the rules of perspective, the^ perfoniiance 
might have done credit to the gemus of a Miraeel Angelo 
or a Julio Romano^ To add to the effect, in front of thk 
wall had been erected a row of colossal figures of granite ; 
fira^rments of some of them, still thons sufficiently attest 
their size, their dutracter^ and the exquisite pdish of the 
stone." 

All this magnificence and cost, the i^eader is aware, an 
lavished on a gateway. • On passing it ttke travelled ip&ters a 
mined portico of very large dimensians ; and from this a 
double row of seven eolumns, with lotus, canilals, two-andU 
twenty feet in circumferente,Jcondncts him mto a court one 
hundred and sixty feet long, and one hundred and forty 
vride, terminated at each side by a row of colmime ; beyond 
which is another portico of tMrty-two columns, and then 
the adytum, or interior part of (he buUding. It is ponjeo- 
turedf with much plauftibility, that this k the edifice to which 
the description of Diodotus applies as^the palace or £bmb 
of the mat Osymandias.; allowance ^ing made for ham 
embellishments, in which he has introduced some of tho 
more striking features that distinguidb th^B lavseetboiUiiiim 
ofThebeb. 

Kamac, which is about a mile and ahalf lower down, is 
iregaided as the principal site of Didspolis, ti&e portion oi 
Ibf ancient capital which remained most entiie in Uie 4aj«. 
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*0f StidlK). The femple at the latter plae)B ha« been pro- 
&6unced, in Teepect to its magnitude and the beauty of ifa 
several parts, as unique in tSe whole worM* Mr. Hamil- 
ton admits that, in regard to its general plan, the diatribo- 
tion^of the entrancae, and the interior of the building, the 
deaciiptions of Pococke and Denon are tolerably accurate. 
But he adds, that unthout pencmally inspecting this extra- 
ordinary structure, tt ia impossible to have any adequaU 
notion of itt inmiense size, or of the prodigious masses of 
which it consists. This edifice has twdve principal en^ 
trances, each of which is confposed of several propyla and 
colossal gateways^ besides other buildings attached to thera, 
in thi^s^Ives larger than most other temples. The sides 
of some of these are equal to ^e bases of the greater num- 
ber of the pyramids in Middle Egypt, and are built in the 
rustic style, each layer of stone projecting a little beyond 
that wMch is above iti One of the propyla is entirely of 
granite, edbmed with the moel finish^ hieroglyphics. On 
each side of many of them hare been colossal statues of 
basalt and graAite, from twenty to thirty feet in height,-— 
some in the attitude of sitting, others standing erect. The 
avenues of sphinxes that lead in several directiona to the 
propyla, one of which was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the temple at Luxor, nearly two miles distant^ 
correspond to the magnificence of the principal structpre. 
And the body of the temple^ which is preceded by a large 
eourt, at- whose sides are cblonnades of thirty columns u 
length, and through the middle of which are two rows not 
less, thatf fifty ^t high, consists, first, of a prodigious hall 
or portico, the roof sustained by ofie-hundred and thirtj- 
four pillars, some of which are twenty-six feet' in circum- 
ference, and others thii^-fouri Next appear four bean- 
tilul obelisks, marking the entrance to me adytum, near 
which the monarch is represented as embraced by the arms 
0f Isis. Thin sanetnaiy consists of three apartments, en- 
tbely of gfanite. The principal room is'in the centre ; it 
IB twenty feet long, siH^en wide, and thirteen feet h^h. 
Three blocks of granite form the roof, which is painted 
with clusters of stars, on a blue ground. The walls are 
likewise covered with, painted sculptures, of a dbaracter 
•dmixably suited to the mysterious purposes to v^hich th 
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ohamber was gometimaf devoted.* Beyond tiiiB aM adwr 
porticoes and ffalleiiee, which haye been continued to-a thiid 
piopylon, at the distance of two thousand feet from that at 
the western extremity of the temple. 

This is certamly the buil^jig which Diodjoma Sie«in» 
attempts to describe as the most wonderful and most an« 
oient of the four temples at Thebes, remarkable for their 
magnitude and beauty. la enumerating its colossal pi^ 
portions, he says that it was thirteen stajia a mile and a 
half— in circumference ; forty-five cubits high ; and the 
walls twenty-four feet thick ; adding, that ^h» ornaments, 
riches, and woikmanship which combined to embellish it 
corresponded to its vast extent. The above <liinenaionB, 
however great, arb, we may add, ia many instatioes limind 
tQ fall short of the truth* 

It were needless, says the* author from.whose work w 
have abridged this account, to enumerate with a move mi- 
Bute detail the differeilt apaprtmeats, Ae oolunms, the co- 
lossal statues, the gateways, or tbs obelisks of this immense 
edifice. Denon concludes the partial description which he 
has attempted, by dedafinff. that '* one is fati^ed with 
writing, one is fatigued with reading, one is stupned wkh 
the thought ef such a conception. It is hardly possible to 
believe, after having seen it, in ibe reality of the existenoe 
of so many buildings collected on a single point, in Qun 
dimensionB, in the resolute perseverance which their oon> 
struction required, and in USe incalculable expenses of so 
much magtuficence. . On examining these rutkns, the imiuri- 
iiation> ia wearied with the idea of descril^c them. Of 
the hundred columns of the porticoes aWae of this temple, 
the smallest are seven feeC and a half in diamet«r, and the 
largest twelve. The space occupied by this tixc«(ibvaUptioii 
contains lakes and mountains. In short, to be enabled to 
form a competent idea of somuch maffmficenee, it is aecea^ 
sary that the reader should fiuioy v^hat ia before him to 
be a dream, as be who views the objeets themselves' oo- 
casionally yiel4s to the dqcd>t wbether he be perfeetlf 
•vfake."t 

* H«ro4otqs, CSIo, e. 18B. • 

t On est At'Bga6 <f terire, on est fttign^ dft lire, <m est epooraiiti de 1^ 
petisee il*iirie telle eottoeptkm ; on ne pent eratra, jndine aprta l^veir vi^ 
i la realits do roisimos do taat4a«SBstniDtfaiBs r6iiBtas sor a 
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ShB dUaraiionii oC tiie gfeat edifice at Kamao wn aboiiil 
1300 feet in lenstii and 420 in width. But the principal 
friie, grand uid impowng as it is, unks into nothins 
when eoo^wsed with the extent and number of the buil£ 
lags which surround it, — ^the prodigious gateways ef pol- 
isked granite, covered ^th ^sculpture and .adorned with 
eolossu statues^ — the subordinate temples which any wher^ 
else would be esteemed magnificent piles, — and the ave- 
nues, which approach it irom almost every point of Htxe 
eoihpass^ miies m length, and guarded by cows of in^nzesy 
of vast size, cut out of sin^o flecks ot syenite. The field 
•f rains at Kamae is about a mile in diameter* Probably 
the whole of this space was (mce, in the prouder days ef 
Theb^Si 6<msecrated entirely to the use of the temple. 
There are traces ef walls considerably beyond this, which, 
we may pieswne, enclosed the city in Us greatest extent ; 
but| after the seat .of government was withdrafrn, the capi« 
tal removed to Memphis, and the trade' removed to ano(hei 
matt, the mhabitants narrowed fii» feircle of tth/eir defence% 
and built their houses n^thin the limits of the , sacked 
confines.* 

But Luxor and Kecmac represent only one-half of an<!ient 
Thebes. On ^he western side of the river there are several 
structures, which* although they may be less extensive* 
axe equal, if not superior, 'in their style of axthitecthre. 
We cannot, however, enter upon a description of the tem^ 
pies at Dair and Medinet Abou. Suffice it to observe» that 
the propylon of the latter is abo&t 175 feet long, and 
▼ary richly'adomcd with the usual embeHishmenta pf seulp- 
tare and inscriptions. The temple itself is in Imgth seme^ 
what more than five hundred feet, while the cella is neltrly 
a hundred and fifty bfoad without the walls. The Memno*^ 
ni^un, tha ruins ef which gim^ a nielancholy celebrity to 
Borthem Dair, is still more remarkable, and is perhaps one 
of the most ancient in Thebes. T!)dB beautiful relic of an- 
tiquity looks to the e&it, i(kd is fironted by a stupeipdou* 
BtopyioiL of which 284 fefet in length are stUl rsmaining*. 
The main edificit has been about 200 feet, wide^ and 000 

point, A lew dimensions, A la ooDstaii.ee olntinte qa% exlg^e Irar fk1n)> 
MtfoB, ux d^pensas iicaieiiisbles 4b tSnt de oompctmttA --moefl 

* BkhsMiotfh Ttavri% voL IL p. Oft* 
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'fyet long; eonUtminff nx courts and cfaamberi> pattfintf 
hotfk sidii to tid^ wiUi about one hundred and sixty coU 
umns thirtr ieet Ugh. All the side-walls have been broken 
down, and the materials of which ttey were .composed 
carried away ; nothing remaining but a portion of the cpl- 
onnade and the inner chambers, to testify io the trayeller 
w4iat a, noble stitictuve once occupied this interesting 

«p^. 

There is a circumstance men^oned by a recent yisiter, 
which is too important to be overlooked in detailing the 
unrivalled ^ndeur of ancient Thebes. The >templo at 
Medinet AUm was so placed as to be exactly opposite to 
tlnit of Luxor, on the other side of the Nile ; while the 
ma^ificent structure at Kamac 'Was fronted by the Mem- 
Bonium or tenq>le of Dair: and hence all these grand 
objects formed so many stages or prominent«points in the 
xeligiotts processions of the priests. Thoueli the taber- 
nacle of Jupiter dw6lt at Kama^, th^ proper Biospolis, yet 
it was carried over the river eVery year, and remained a 
few days in Libya ; and we find; from a general estimalfi^ 
that there was a space of between nine and ten miles, over 
which they might exhibit the pomp and- parade of their 
superstition, both goinff and retuminff. Almost every part* 
of the rbad through this immense jUieatre was lined vrith 
^hinxes, statues, propyla, snS other objects calculated to 
inflame the ardotir of devotion ; imd in all the imposing 
ceremonies of pagali idolatry, it is impoesible to conceive 
aay thing more impressive tb^n jtie view which must have 
burst upon the signt of the enraptured votaries when, at 
the close of (he s<3emnity of bringing back their sod, they 
•ntered the gprand temple of Kamac, to replace bun in his 
•hrine, with harps and cymbals, and songs of rejoicin^^* 
i In the Meninonium Uiere is still to be seen the statue i^f 
Osymandias, Memnon, dr'.Sesostris. It is pronounced to 
be by fiu^ the finest relic of art which the place conUuna» 
and to have been onc» its brig|htest ornament, thoug^h at 
present it is thrown down from its pedestal, lud prostrate 
on the ground, and shattered into a Uunisand piece«. . It is 
about 26 feet b^ad between the shoulders, 54 feet round 
.the chest, vaS. 13 feet from the shoulder to the elboW* 

r *BieluurdeoB vol.il'p.tf. 
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ttere are en Ae bmek and both ainif hieTogly]>liical tableta 
•ztremelj well executed, which identify this enonnou« 
atalne with the hero whose achieTements ate aculptured on 
tke.wallfl of the temple. 

T^ figure has solnetimes been confounded with that 
Which bears the name of Memnon, and which has been so 
long celebrated for its Tocal qualities. This last, however, 
b one of the two statues vulgarly called Shamy and Damy, 
which stand at a little distance from Medinet Abou, 
towards the Nile. These, we are told, axe nearly equal in 
magnitude, being about 52 feet in height* The thrones on 
which they respecthrely rest are thirty feet* long, eighteen 
broad, itnd between seven ahd eight feet hi^h. ..They are 
placed about fiirty feet asunder ; are in a line with each 
other ; and look towards the east, directly opposite to the 
tem^ of Luxor. If there be any diffeoence of size, the 
«outhem one is the smaDer. It apt>ears to be of one entire 
itone. The hce^ arms, and fropt of the- body have suf* 
Ibred BO nmoh from studied violence that not a feature of 
the eohntenanee remains. The headdress is beautifully 
wrought, as also the shoulderii, which, with thftback, pon- 
tiniie quite uninjured. The massy hair projects from 
behind the ears like that of the Sphinx. The sides of the 
throne are highly lomamented with the elegant device of 
two bearded figures tying the stem of the flexible lotus 
found the figula. The colossus is in a sitting posture, with 
the hands resting upon the knees. On the outside of each 
of the ^mbs there is a small statue, with spiked crowns on 
their heads,* and the arms down by thQ siae. They stand 
ttp in front of the pedestal, and reach nearly to the knee. 
The legs of the great statue are divided, and between the 
feet there is anouier diminutive figure whose head does not 
tise higher than the two lust descnbed. 

The other statue, which stands on the north side, appears 
to be that of the vocal Memnon. It (presents the same atti- 
tude as its cdmpanieti, with a similar fi^re between t1^ 
Ibet and on each side of the legs. It bus, however, been 
broken over at the waist,<»-^an e&et which was rep<Nrtedio 
Btraho to have been produced by an earthquake. Jn his 
lime the h«ad with tiie disrupted half <tf the body, lay p^ 
the ground; the other half remaining in the original posi- 
lion» which it still occupies. The' part that had been 
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nroken off it now earned away, and the fignie is agaitf 
completed by counes of common sandstone, foiming the 
bock, neck, and head. It is entirely fashioned like the 
upper part of the other, having several hieroglyphics find 
oUier emblems sculptured between |he shoulders ; but, as 
the stone is nolf susceptible of such elegant workitians^ip, 
nq. attempt has been made to imitate the drapery which 
adomd its inore fortunate neighbour. Up<»i that portion 
of 'the more celebrated statue which still remains, or rather 
upon the side of the throne^ the ornament of the two 
bearded ^gures tying the lotus round the stalls of the Uguls, 
with the accompanyinff hieroglyphics, are as firesh ai\d dis- 
tinct as on the ' othen The drapery, too,* as fer. as can 
now be determined, must hi|ve Iteen originally the saip9 
in both. ^ 

. "But," says Dr. Rijchardton, <<what characterizes this 
as the rtatue of vocal celebrity are the numerous inscrip- 
iions, both in Ghreek and' Latin, in verse -and prose, with 
Which it is covered ; all of them attesting that the writers 
had heard the heavenly voice of Memnon at the first dawn 
of day, — feeble indeed at. first, but afi^rward becoming 
strong and powerful like a trumpet. We searched with 
eagerness for the name of the illustrious ^eographet quoted 
above ; but, if "^^er it waf there, it is now am<»ifir the many 
illegibles that no hufnan eye can decipher. Juba Romiila, 
Cecilia Treboulla, Pulitha calbima, and many others, attest 
that they heard the Voice of the Memnon, when along wiUi 
the Emperor Hadrian and his royal consort Sabinm whom 
they seem to have accompanied in their tour throughout the 
country. One person writes,*— I hear (audio) the Memnon ; 
iind another person, — ^I heard the Memnon sitting in Thebes 
opposite to DiospoUs."* 

We know not whether the fact now mentioned wil^ 
leceive any explanation from the circumstance that the 
material of which the statues are composed is a quaitiy 
«andstone,.highly crystiilized, and containing a consideraUfi 
portion of iron. When struck.it gives a metallic ]nng,T-4ho 
kiiid of sound which used to be ^ittributed to tlM Memnop* 
It is singular, at all events, that the belief of its fomec 
voeafity iti|l lingers in the tradition, of the oountjry ; fox tb% 

• IHttis, VOL It II. 41 
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Arabs continue to call it Salamat, or tho •tatoe that.bidi 
|nood morning.* 

It 10 eyident that these statues stand on either side of «a 
arenue leading to a place of worship, and that they were 
followed by a ^riss of other colossal figures, the remains 
of some of which are still visible. The temple, whose ap* 
proach they were appointed to guard, was uncovered hf 
Mr. Salt, who at the same time brought to light a number 
of sphinxes, with the lion's head on the body of a human 
female, and in short traced the foundation and columns oi 
a magnificent building. Belzoni, in like manner, disinterred 
a haxbdsome statue S black granite, which is now within 
the precincts of the British moteum, — afibrding additional 
evidence that the Memnon hied belonged to an establish* 
ment not inferior, perhaps, even to the sublime structures 
of Luxor and Mamac. On thic( ground we are disposed 
to adopt the opinion of the writef whom we have just 
quoted, who -thinks 'that the ruined temple now mentioned 
ought to he regarded as the proper Men^ionium, and h6t 
the edifibe which contains the statue of Qsymandias. 

The neighbourhood of Thebes presents ^otfier subject 
worthy of attention, and qni^ characteristic of an Eg^tian 
capital, — the Necropolis, or City of the Dead. Proceeding 
on the idea that the human being only sojourns for a time 
in the land of the lining, but that the tomb is his peim^^ 
nent dwcfling-place, the inhabitants of -this magniftcent 
metropolis latvished much of their i^oalth and taste on the 
decoration of their sepulchres. The mountains on thtf 
western Ade of Thebes have been nearly hollowed out iq 
order to supply tombs for the inhabitants ; while an adjoin-* 
mg valley, remarkable fox its solitary and gloomy aspect^ 
appears to haVe been selected by persons of rank as the re- 
ceptacle of their mortal remains. The darkest recesses of 
these pits and chambers have been repeatedly explored by 
travellers in search of such antiquities as might ilhistraCe 
the ancient manners, of the people, as weU as by those iner- 
ceAary dealers in mummies who make a trade of human 
bones, coffins,' and funeral lining. 

To give*Jto idea of the magnificence lavished by the 
Egyptians on thei^ burial-places, it will be enough to de^ , 
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•eribe tlie immense Tsiilts fifcorefed hyMtmmi, wlw^ ia 

excavating for curiosities, possessed a tact or iwtiiicl 

similar to that which leads the mineral engineer to the 

richest veins of the precious metals. He fixed upon a spel 

at the bottom of a predpicei ovef which, when there hap* 

pens to be rain in the desert, a torrent. rushes with gieal 

mry ; and after no small degree of labeur be teached thtt 

entrance of a large and very splendid tomb. Thia hali, 

which is extreme! J beautiful, is twenty-seven feet long and 

twenty-five brodd ; the r6of being sopported by pillan faiif 

fcAa feet square. At the end of it is a large door wUeli 

opens into another chamber twenty-eight feet by twenty* 

five, having the walls covered with ^ffures, which, thoujg^ 

only drawn in outline, are so perfect Diat one would think. 

they had been done only the day before. Returning into 

the entrantie-hall, he observed a large stairease deeeending 

into a jpassa^. It is thirteen feet long, seven and a h«ilf ia 

width, and has eighte'en steps, leading at th/t bottom to a 

beautifiil corridor of large dimensions. He remariEed thai 

the paintings became more perfect the fiirther he advanced 

faito the interior, retai:pinff their gloss or a kind of vanush 

laid over fhe colours, which had a heautifiil cfiTect, heiii|^ 

usually executed on a white ground. At the end of tfaie 

splendid passage he descended by ten steps into anothei 

equally superb ;' fronl which he entered into an apaitment 

twenly-fixir feet by thirteen, and A> elegantly adorned with 

sculptures and paintings that he callra it the Room of 

Beauty. When standing in the centre of this chamber, the 

traveller is surrounded hy im assembly. of Egyptian gode 

and goddesses-^e leadin? persofiliges 6f the Jrantheon,-— 

whose presence was thought to honour, or periiaps to pro* 

tect, the remains of the mighty dead. 

Proceeding larther, he entered a large hal twenty-eight 
feet long, and twenty-seven broad ; in which are two row* 
of square pillars, three on each side oi the entranee, form** 
ing a line with the corridors. At either side of this hal^ 
which he termed the Hall of Pillars, is a smaU chambei» 
the one on Uie right is ten feet by nine, th«t on tka left tea 
fbet five incnes by eight feet nine inches. The fanner ef 
these, havtnfr in it the figure of a cow pa^ntsd,'he ealiad tlM 
Room of Isu;the latter, from t]>e various emblematical 
drawings whldi it eidofalte, was deniMniRated tbe Romb ol 
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M jsieriefl. At the end of the hall is the entiy to a large 
saloon witlt an aiched loof or oeiling, and extending to 
thirty-two ibet in length by a breadth of twenty-seven. On 
the right of the saloon is a small chamber without an^ thing 
in it, roughly cut as if unfinished, and destitute of pamting.; 
on the left is an apartnient with two square pillari, twenty- 
five feet eight indies by twenty-two feet ten mches. These 
columns are t2^e feet four inches equare, and beautifully 
painted Hke the rest. At the same end of khe room, and 
facing Ihe fiall of Pillars, he found another chamber, forty- 
three feet long hf seventeen six inches btoad, and adorned 
with a variety of columns. It is covered with white plaster 
where the rock did nol cut smoothly, but there is no painting 
in it ; snd as Ms. Belzoni discovered in it the carcass of a 
bull embalmed with sISiqphaltum, he distinguished it by the 
appellation of the Room of Apis. There were idso seen, 
scattered in-various places, an immense number of small 
wooden figures of mumfoies six or eight inches long, and 
covered with mineral oil to precerre thraa. There were some 
Other figures of fine earth, baked, coloured blue, and strongly 
varnished ; while on ead: side of the two little rooms were. 
wooden statues standing erect, with a dicular hollow insid% 
as if to contain a roll of papyrus. 

*< But,** says Mr. Belzom, **the description of what we 
found in the centre of the saloon, and which I have reserved 
tin this place, merits the most particular attention, not 
having its equal in the world, and being such as we had no 
idea oould exist. It is ^ sarcophagus of the finest oriental 
aiabiLster, nine feet five inches long, and three feet seven 
inches wide. The thickness is only two inches, and it is 
transparent when a light ui placed in the inside of it. It is 
minutely sculptured within and without with several hun- 
dred figures^ which do not exceed two inches in height, and 
represent, as I suppote, the whole of tiie funeral procession 
ana ceremonies relating to the deceased. I cannot give an 
adequate idea of this, beautiful and invaluaUe piece of an- 
tiquity, and can only eay that nothing has been broug&t into 
Europe from £|m>t that can be compured with it. The cover . 
was not there ; it had been taken out and broken into several 
pieces, which we found in digg^g before the first entrance.*** 

'fJMfaaSfu Muradvs of Opentkms, *e. toL t p. MS. Pr. Clai^ 
fraKoaaoed tlM siooe of wmh tbe aaioopliacw is eompoaed to be of a 
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The faieophagiu was placed over a itauoefMe in tbe oentio 
of the saloon, communicating with a eubterraneons passage 
three hundred feet in lenm* which eeemed t6 proceed 
through the vety heart of Uie mountain. Hence, tVere it 
jeason to believe that there must originally have been two 
entrances to the tomb, one of which was closed at the time 
when the sarcophagus was lodged in it ; for not only n^ 
this communieation obstructed by nieans of a wall, but 
Mveral large stones men inserted in the paVement of the 
saloon, to prevent any one from perceiving either the stair 
or the passage to whidi it leads. In short, great pains had 
been taken to conceal the chamber in which me i»yal corpse 
was deposited. The staircase of the entrance-hall hpd 
been built up at the bottom, and the intervening space fille^ 
with rubMsh ; while the floor was covered with large Ueoks 
of stone, so as to deeeiye such individuals as might happen 
to force a passage throtigh the wall, and make them suppose 
that the tomb ended at the second apartment. The persont 
who had been previously in the sepulchre, and destroyed 
the coyer of the sarcophagus, must have possessed a ooqft* 
plete acquaintance wiu the plan and stmctufe of that sub- 
terranean palace ; for, at their departure they used such 
precautions against a second discoverv, that no degree of 
sagacity less than the share which had nllen to Bekoni could 
have defeated their object 

The walls of nearly all the apartments are decorated with 
sopeib paintingif and sculptures which we cannot undertake 
to descnbe at umgth. But, for a reason which will imme* 
diately i^pear, we must not pass over one wherein U repre- 
sented a £ulitary procession, consisting of a great number 
of figures all looking towards a man who is much superior 
to them in rise. At the close of this pageant are three dil^ 
lerent sorts of people, from as many nations, evidently Jewa^ 
Ethiopiank, and Persians. Behind them are some £gyp« 
tians without their ornaments, as if they were ciq^ves 
rescued and xetuniing to their own country, foUowed bj 
a hawk-headed figure, cupposed to be their piotectiiig 
deity. 
By the Application of his principle for ezphdning pljMnetio 

lartrmdmiiohmonvalitibleaiwdeBthaaalalMstar. A modtl of tkls 
sptondld tomb was aftsrwirA eikibttsd tai LoBtai ^Mtaining ttentf 
sanophagvs. 
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ttsiDfflyi^cs, Dr. Young disooveied among the drawings 
oopiev from this tomb the names of Necho and Psanmus, 
Jongs of JBgypt, who mp^ed towaida the end of the seventh 
centuiy befoze the Chnstian era. Now, it is uniTcrsaUy 
■known that Pharaoh-Neehoi* conquered Jerosalem and 
Babylon, and that his son Psammis or Psammnthis, as he is 
sometimes cs^ed, made war against the Ethiopians. Hence, 
we are provided with th/e means of understanding the object 
as well as the constituent pails of the procession descnbed 
by BelzonL The natives of three different countries aw 
distinctly lecognised. The Jews are readily distin^ished 
by their rphysiol^nomy and complexion ; the Ethiopians bv 
their colour aim ornaments; and the Persians by their 
charaeterietie dress, as they are so often seen engaged in 
battle with the Egyptians.* 

There cannot, therefore, be any doubt as to the ftge of 
this splendid monument of Egyptian art ; for the two Pha- 
raohs whom it commemorates, and by the latter of whom It 
was probably erected* awayed the sceptre nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. What were the Greeks and 
Romans at that period? They were barbarians in the 
strictest sense of the word, or only beginning to emerge horn 
the rudest conditionin which mimkind are round to cultivate 
the relations of tooial life. , Many of the sepulchral chambeff 
of Thebes are much older than that of Psammis, reaching 
back to the epoch when that capital was 

*' The worid's gnat emivrewi on the Egyptian plain. 
That spread her conqneat o*er a thousand states. 
And poarad her heroes thnmg!h a hnndred gates ; 
Two nnndred horaemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide pnrlal laaoed to ^ wars.**— Fora. 

Eve^ traveller, from. Bruce down to thc'latest tourist who 
lias tjodden in his steps, luxuriates in the description of Goi^ 
noo, with its excavated mountains, and dwells with minute 
anxiety on the ornaments which^ once decpi^ate the superb 
mausoleums of the Beban el Melouk, and record the eariy 
progress of Egyptian science. It is lamentable^'however) 
to find, that in the great worl^ published under the auspices 
of the French government, the representations, in .point of 



• Dr. Riehardaon, vol. i. iv 981, SiUfors from Belnmi as to the llgaraS 
In the nrocesaion, rat without any attenapt to oppose the eatpl an sttal 
•f Dr. 'toang, or to call in Question the antiquity of the tomb. 
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«>l(mrinff at least, are extremely inacourate. In the Hup 
Temb» ror example, the drawings of which were veiy alecQ- 
ntely copied by the historian of Abywinia and his secrataiy 
Balugam, there is a priest peHbrming, who is dresiiedin » 
long white robe spotted or Knped with red. The French 
artists have arrayed him in a flowing mantle of the deepest 
black with white etripes. The gentleman, too, who is 
aeated on a chair at a Uttle distance listening to the m^sic, 
and habited in a short loose garment falling about half-wary 
down the thighs, the rent of the limbs and arms being bare, 
the Savans "aoYe attired in a pair of blue pantaloons ' after 
the Parisian &shi6n, and in a waistcoat of the same colour. 
The headdress, moreover, which in the original reaches up 
to the ceiling, they have curtailed into a small bonnet, 
bearing a stoiking resembl^ce to the cap of liberty. In (his 
way they have given to the group a sort of general resem- 
IMance, while in the detail the representation is as unlike as 
possible. They have made that blue which shoufd be red, 
black which should be white, yellow which should be green, 
and short which should be^long.* 

' The names of JoUois and Devilliers are affixed to the 
large prints of the tomb justinentioned, as'vouchers for their 
accuracy ; but there is too much reason to suspect that the 
iabouf of colouring the engravings, like the task of writing 
I3ie dissertations on the antiquities of Egypt, was left to the 
ingenuity of artists at Paris, who had no other ^uide tbaA 
an indistinct description. As a ftirth^r proQf of this, we 
may mention that the painting in the ruihs of the Memno- 
nium, which represents the storming of a fort, was eopied 
by Major Hayes, as well as by the French academicians, 
and that the men, who have a sort of petticoat drapery in 
the one, are naked in the other*^ our neighbours i»eferring 
what appearedto them the more picturesque representatioiiy 
without pa3riifg any regard to the truth of monumeiit8.t 
When examining the tomb Recovered by Belzoni, a subae* 

f Riohardson, tqU ii. p. 4. ' 

f Dr. mchardaon, vol. ii. p. S, remarks, that after so many misrspre- 
rientationa in the work of the Wise-men,— the French Savana,— It will 
sot be difidult to decide whose naul^ should procede the verb, ia tha 
very courtly, inscription, **Bniee est mi roenteurf* and^hedier wa 
fhi^ not with some defree of propriety address them} eopsidered mm % 
aiagle body, in thie words of the Boman hard **Nfloilae mntato, ds is 
ftbalananatar* 
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foent^traTeller, after obterving tiiat tlie eokNm are noHadbi 
ably vivid, aild that the painting has not snfiered eitiber from 
time or human viotende, adds, ** It i» inqpoeaible adequateW 
to describe the sensations of delight and astonishment whica 
by turns to6k poesession of our minds as we moved along 
the covridor, and exaaCdned the different groups and hiero- 
glyphics that occur in -every successive chamber. We had 
been told that what we saw was a tomb ; but it required a 
eonbtant effort of the mind to convince ns that it was such. 
Only one saicophAgus in one chamber, and twelve cham- 
bers, exclusive of the long corridor, all highly ornamented, 
for nothing ! Xi may have been a subterraneous temple, 
exhibitinff the religious creed of the worahippers, or the ntes 
•f initiation, it 'may have been a subterraneous palace^ 
like those of the king of the Tzoglo<i^tes. But never was 
there such a superfluous waste, if we are to suppose that 
^ this was don^ merely for the leception of one sarcopha- 
gus." Perhhps, like the chambers of imagery seen by the 
JewiiA prophet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites pe»* 
Ibrmed in%the .dark, — an opinion which has received the 
countenance <tf Mr. J6w«t^ who says that the tombs of the 
Beban el Meknik cannot be better described than in the 
words of Ezekiel, « Then said he unto me. Son ofman, dig 
now in the wall : and when I had digged in the wall, behold 
» door. And he «iid unto qie, Go in, and behold the vricked 
abominations ihai . they do there. So I w^t in and saw ; 
and behold, every fi>nh of dreeping things, and abominri>le 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, portrayed 
upon the wall round libout.*' In tl^s, as in other cases, the 
Hebrews were, but servile imitators ; the originals were in 
Egypt, and are still to be seen in almost idl the ancieni 
sepulchres or- subterranean temples.* 

We cannot leave these andent tombs without expressing 
our regret that the rage for discovexy in the mansions of the 
dead juould have led to consequences so little creditable to 
European deficacy. - The mummies have been drawn from 
thfflr tombs with a rapacious and unsparing hand. The 
cbiisf pert of this havoc, no doubt, has been committed by 
^e Arabs, who tear the J)o£es open to get at the rosin, or 
asphaltum, used in the embalming, which they sell at Caiva 

« BtobaidHMi, vol. tt; p. 78;.'Jowott's ChrisUaa 
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to giMft advantage ; bat travellen and theSr agenti Jiava 
alio had their ahare in tbia aaaiilega, aa it may be jaitly 
called. **It is»" aaya Mr. Game, *<a aad and disgusting 
ai^t ; the sands and the edges of the gravea in some parts 
bemg strewed with bones, and even pieces of flesh thrown 
wantonly about The poof Egyptums, who had alent in 

Seace some thousands of years, have been merdiessly 
ealt with here, and the remains of warriors, citizens, and 
aages^ now lie mingled together beneath the burning sun; 
foir no retreat or sanctuary haa been. suffered to remain 
invidate.'** 

8ir F. Henniker made a nmilar complaint. He tells us 
that the plain is strewed with broken bones, and that the 
coffins are used for firewood. The trouble that the B^yi^ 
tians took to preserve their bodies causes their destruction, 
and ** the race of Niluf barters for their kings.'* I was 
•tandmg by, he adds, yrhen the resurredtion-men found a 
sepulchre ; " they offered n^ the haul, nnepened, for four 
guineas.'* It proved to be Grecian-Egyptian, the first of its 
kind hitherto discovered ; indtdkig tloc^ chambers, with 
fourteen coffiniB, in each of whid^ was placed a bunch of 
sycamore branches, which fell to at^ma at the touch* The 
whole of ancient Thebes is the pAvate property of the 
French and English consuls ;- a line of dvnaica^on is drawn 
through every temple, and these buildingp, wluch have 
hitherto withstood the attacks of barbarians, will not long 
resist the speculation of civilized cupidity, directed l^ phi- 
losophers and antiquarie8.t 

Ascending the Nile, the' traveller finds the valley, which 
had contraSed above Thebes to very narrow limits, once 
more begin to widen, and the adjoining' hills to retire. In 
a recess, about a mile firom the river, stands the village of 
Herment, on the ruins of a ciiy to which the Greeks gave 
the name, of Hermonthis. A temple of moderate dimen- 
simu, but peculiar in its plan, and mstinyiished only by tho 
beauty of its <^lumns and sculptures, is stiU remainin|r. 
There is no trace of a propylon ; but Uie walls of the pro* 
naoB are standing, though m many places much dilapidated* 
Th0 oeUa is pretty entSe, and covered with acu^ptoi^ and 

* Uttera flpom the East, vol. L p. 157. 
t Notes during a Yiait to Egypt, Ao. p. }Sl 
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iii«T0gl3rphics ; for adewnription of which we must reht the 
Header to the authentic paees of Trayeki along the Mediter- 
lanean. We are aasared that these works are well executed, 
and kidicale a more ancient date than mo«t of the templea 
in Egypt ; and yet stones, bearing hieroglyphics, are found 
here placed in an inverted position, and thereby supplying 
around for a reasonable conjecture that they had been 
Erouffht from the ruins of edifice^ still older than the one 
m which they are now incorporated. 

Esneh, the ancient ijatopelis, is the next place which 
faiTites the attention of the scientific tourist. It is i^orthy 
of notice chiefly on account of a temple, the portico of 
which has been pronounced by Denon tobe the purest frag- 
hient of Egyptian architecture, and one of the most perfect 
monuments of antiquity. It consists of ei^ht columns with 
broad capitals, differing from each other m the ornament 
Aat they bear ; in one it is the vine, in another the i^,-in 
a thiid the pafan-lea^. The parts behind the portico are 
trivial and negligent as to their decorations. The sanctuaiy 
18 totally destroyed ; but, from what remains of the outer 
wall, there seems to have been an exterior gallery quite 
around die temple. The pronaos has still twenty-four col- 
lunns, six rows with four in each. Yaiious devices, resem- 
bling those at DendeTa, appear on the ceiling between the 
columns ; and in the space which separates the last row 
from the wall on each side, are represented the twelve signs 
of the Eodiac, or perhaps certain astrological emblems de- 
noting the influence x>f the heavenly bodies. The vicinity 
of Esneh, on both sides of the river, exhibits the remains 
of m&tty buildings of which the history and the object have 
heeo. long concealed in that darloiess which still hangs over 
the former condition of Upper Egypt. Vestiges of prime- 
val paganism can be traced, mingled with, the more recent 
institutions of Christianity, but Iwth now so much defaced 
by the ravages of civil war that the most diligent research 
£u]s to be rewarded with any adequate decree of success. 

The grottoes of Eleithias, a town somewhat farther south 
and on the eastern side of the Nih^ are extremely interest- 
ing, inasmttch as th^ represent, m the. painting with 
wmch* the walls are decorated, many of the pufsuits and 
babits that illustrate the private life of the andent Egyptians. 
Ill this fespeot they are more laqpottaat than ewd tU* 
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.'■pleadid MpnlohrM of Tfan^bei ; tiie omaiiientf In the latter 
beuiff coa&a^d to the hiffher oeremonieB of leligion, « to 
thft «hadowing fi>ctl\ of tiiose physicBl mysteries to "wikaxAk 
their pious lites aie supposed 4o haTS Iliad an immediate 
reference. « 

The great French work, and the less nnstendin^ vpliune 
of Mr. Hamilton, supply a -venr particular description of 
the worfcrof vti at Bleitioas. in ib» largest of the grottoes 
visited by our countryman, there are three statues >the sixe 
of life, representing a wealthy ruitle with his two wives. 
One side of the wul is occup^ with the picture of a feast, 
at which the master and mistress are. seated together on a 
chair, richly dressed, — a favourite monkey at their feet is 
regaling itself on a basket of grapes« 'A servant, part of 
whose hveiy is the skin of a leopard, appears to introdwv 
the guests, who are sittinff in rows of men and wcnnen, 
each.with a lotus in the hand. To some of these the attend- 
ants are presenting bowls and dishes, according to the 
usage whic^ still prevails* in many parta of the EasL 
Behind the visiters are tables covered with sundiy kinds ef 
food ; while the banquet is enlivened by the presence of mo^ 
sicians uid dancers. One woman is playing on a harp ; 
another on a double flute ; three others are dancing in Uie' 
style of those females known at Cairo under the name of 
Auneh; and a 'small figure, apart, is performing similar 
motions with a sword in eadi hand. ' The n^ter is then 
represented walking, attended by his servants, who, among 
other things, are carrying a chairj a water^jar, and a mat, 
to visit hn labourers at work : and aocordmgly the artist 
hi^ here dejactod the mode of hoeing, ploughing, sowing, 
and rolling ; of reaping the com and gathering it in ; of 
winnowing the grain, and the carriage of it to the granary; 
and, finsUly, Uie embarkation of bread or biscuit on board 
the Djerms. The farm-yard is next seen crowded with 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asires, mules, and other imitni>ia. 
Again, we see the vmtage and the process of making vrine ; 
aner which, the mode of catching and salting fish and 
water-fowl. Finally, fruits are presented to tljie master and 
his firiends, and the whole concludes with offerings of grali* 
tttde to tho gods. 

In another part of the scene is the flax-harvest. The 
whok piDCMS of pulling the crop up by the |oot8» of 
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ing it away in fmall bundles and combine it, if very inge- 
toipnslj represented. It may be obeerved that the com- 
pie^on of the. men, is mvariably. red, that of the women 
jrellow ; biit neither of them .can be said to have any thmg 
m their physiognomy at all resembling the neffro counte« 
nance. The 'labourers are dressed in a sort of scull-cap, 
and in short close drawers, having very little hair on their 
he^s ; *whiie thd \6dka of the^ others #ho appear to super- 
intend them spreail out at the sides, aftef the. fashion of4ha 
Nubians and Berberi above the Ciitaract's. 

Next follow rejiresentations of ship-building and sailing, 
with all the machinery which belonged to their simple navi* 
gation. Nor ajne the amusements of the fowlier forgotten, 
which seem to have consisted in the use of a net and a 
▼ariety of other snares. The bow and aitow appear to have 
b^en also employed. The scene, after embracing a great 
number of occupations or .pastimes, to which we cannot 
make a more particular allusion, closes with a funeral pro* 
cession, into Whibh all the pageantry and magnificence of 
Egyptian ceremonial are introduced, accompanied with the 
several emblems which were employed of old to denote the 
duties of this life and the hopes of the next.* 

Leaving the instructive grottoes of Eleithias, we proceed 
to Edfou, the ApolUnopolis 'Magna of the Greeks, which 
mesents several architectural remains worthy of notice. 
TJiere are two temples in a sti^te of great preservation ; one 
of them conMsting of high pyramidal propyla, a pronaos, 
portico, and sekoS, the form most generally used in Egypt ; 
the other is periptoral, and is at the same time distinguished 
by having, on its several columns, the appalling ^gurjB of 
Typhon,. ihe emblem of the Evil Principle. 

The ' pyramidal propylon which forms the princtjpal 
entrance tp tlie greater temple is one of the most unposmg 
mpnuments extant of Egyptian architecture. Each of the 
sides is a hundred feet in length, thirty wide, and a hundred 
high. Many of the figures sculptured on it are thirty feet 
in height, and are executed in so masterly and spirited a 
style as to add considerably to the* grand effect of the 
bmtding. In each division there Is a staircase of 160 or 
100 st^is, which conduct the visiter into spaciooa 

.*Xg7ptiaea,p.(RL 
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ffleots at different 8leTation8. The horizontii) sectioiui of 
each win? dimmish gradually from 100 feet by 30, to 83 by 
90, as wiB appear to the eye from the accomipanying plate ; 
although the solidity and height of the propylon five it more 
the aspect of a fortress or place of de&nce Uian of the 
approach to a religions edifice. As an explanation of Uiif 
peculiarity, we are told that the addition of these giitewayf 
to a temple was permitted as a favour to inch of the andeill^ 
kings of £g7pt as, for their pious and beneficent action^ 
became entitled to perpetuate' their names in the mansiolu 
of their gods. The Ptolemies, who claime4 the right of 
sovereignty from conquest, indulged in the. same mag- 
nificence, and built porticoes, propyla, and eveti temples. 
Cleopatra, in her misfortunes, is said to haTexemoTed with 
the most valuable part of her property to an edifice of a 
Very extraordinary size «nd structure, which she had for- 
merly erected near the fane of Isis. Most probably, as Mr. 
Hamilton thinks, it was a propylon of the kind just described. 
Nothing could be better adapted for her purpose ; inasmuch 
as the v^ety of apartments offered every convepience that 
could be desired, and when the small door at the bottom of 
the staircase was closed, it-was perfectly inaccessible. 

In no part of Egypt are more colossal sculptures seen on 
the waUs of a public building than on the larger temple at 
Edfou. These, we are tdd, are extremely w^ll executed, 
and in some cases the colours are still completely unchanged. 
Priests are seen paying diwie honours to the Scarabsiu, 
or beetle, placed upon an altar,^-~an insect which is said to 
have been typical of the sun, either because it changes its 
appearance and place of abode every six months, or becanse 
it is wonderfrilly productive.* "We regret to find that both 
the temples, though well preserved, are almost concealed 
among heaps of dirt and rubbish ; indeed the terrace of the 
larger one is occupied by several mud cottages belonging to 
the villagers, and the interior chambers of the sekos are 
indiscriminately used as sinks, granaries, or stables. 

Hadjur Silsili would not detain the traveller in his pro* 
gross up the !Nlle, were it not foxithe immense quarries ndm 
^irhich, it is very probable, were hewn at ^UoTerent times 
those zemaikable coltmins, statues, and obeUsks which lend 

* Egypciaea, p. 86 s Osaon, ToL tt. p. 1M» 
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to Tliebefl, Bendeirtt, and HeniMmtliit their cliief attreetiof 
even at the present day. SjJunxes, monolithic templet, 
and other' monuments of Ecyptian architecture, in an un- 
finisfaed state, are' still foana near the rocks out of which 
(hey were cht. ^therd is a* large mass of stone, euhteen 
ieet in eyery direction, supppited only by a pillar of white 
earth thrive feet in diameter, — serving as an example of that 
pednfitur vaflity which fiM heen atttib^ted to the fSgyptians, 
and ^^ch' made them attract' the admiration of posterity 
t>/ works of the boldest design^ and requiring the application 
of the most extiiaorditfaiy knechanical powers. 

Koum Oinbos, supposed to represent the ancient capita) 
of the Omhite Nome, attracts notice by the remains of a mag- 
nificent temple. The fk9ade consists of a portico of fifteen 
columns, five in front 6nd three deep, thirteen of which. are 
still standing; The ornaments above the entrances are 
equally rich and highly finished. Towards the north-west 
angle of the enclosure is a small temple of 'I»8, the capitals 
of which are square, and have on each of the four sides the 
countenance of the goddess beautifully carved. The sculp- 
tures on the walls are veiy numerous, and even now, at the 
end of two thousand years, preserve the bnUiancy of their 
first colouring.* 

£s Sonan, a town of which the origin is comparatively 
modem, stands near the site formerly occupied by the ancient 
Syen& The decline of* commercial intercourse between 
Egypt and Ethiopia has gradually reduced this place to the 
condition of a poor village, subsisting on the scan^ portion of 
cultivable land that threads out between the river and the 
rocks of the desert. On the acclivity of an adjoining hill 
is an ancient temple of small dimensions, and difiering 
somewhat in form from similar monuments in Egypt ; but, 
being buried in rubbish up to the capitals of the columns 
and the architrave, it has not been minutely examined bj 
recent travellers. ' Pococke imagined it to be the once cele* 
brated observatory of Syen^, almough no pains were takisn 
to ascertain its precise structure or object The position 
of the famous well remains equally unknown* In feet, 
there is no approach to- agreement among observers as to 

* It was dedieatsd in the reign oTKIng Ptolemy snd Onsen Cleepittni, 
his 8isiflr^.4Bss Smnltmet XjriP<>«M, p. 7S. 
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the noidiem IhM of tih» tonid sena^ the place where the 
duk of the ran was reflected from the sur&oe'of (jhe water 
on the day of the sammer soiftice. l^he calcal^^one of 
Brace led him to believe that Es Soub^ Is ttttuated in lati- 
tude 23^36' ; whereas Nouet, a'Frttqudi M^Qfimer, asseite 
that its true parallel is m latitode 24^. 8' &\ B^!t it OQ£ht 
to beiiept in mind that SyenS ato^d a little ^fiurther'jtowp!^ 
the soath than the town which-n^w r«|)ieeents It ;, viiui6 it 
is not improbable that the po'mt Wtu^ ibarked the. return 
of the solar orb, in his annual «d!iun^e> may have ^ein £xcMf 
at the remotest extrenuty of^ the ancient city. 

The quarries of Syenii hate b^en long ^lel^ted» and 
sufficient vestiges of them still remain to render it .credibto 
that they furnished the materials for the colossal monuments 
of Egypt They are seen at the foot of the mountains oa' 
the east, and some of them are close to the river. The 
marks of the chisels and drills are distinctly visible, as well 
as of the powerful wedges with which, when the sides were 
cleared, the blocks were started from their bed. In one 
quarry there was found a half-finished obelisk between 70 
and 80 feet long, and 10 feet broad. In others were col« 
umns in a rough state, possessing similar dimensions ; while 
along the breast of the hill were observed the marks of 
immense blocks, thirty and forty feet in length, which had 
been separated from the rock. 

The island of Elephantine is much richer in architectural 
remains than the town we have just described. Romans 
and Saracens, it is true, have done all in their power to 
deface or to conceal them ; but, as Denon remarks, ths 
Egyptian monuments continue devoted to posterity, and 
have resisted equally the ravages of man and of tone. In 
the midst of a vast field of brii£s, and other pieces of baked 
earth, a very ancient temple is still left standing, surrounded 
with a pilastered gallery and two columns in the p6rtico. 
Nothing is wanting but two pilasters on the left angle of 
this ruin. Other edifices had been attached to it at S 
later period, but only some fngaktrntB were lemaimng, 
whiidi could siw no Idea of thmr fona when perfect,— 
proving only «at these aoeessaiy parts were much larger 
than the original 8anetuary.«**Cdcdd this be the temple of 
Gneph, the good genius, that one of all the Esyptian gods 
who approaches the^neaiett to Mir. ideas of £a Supremo 

S 
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Bemg t Or wH ih» temple of this dehj whieh m placed fix 
hundred p^eei farther to the north, having the same fomi 
and lize^ though more in rums, — all the ornaments of -which 
are accompanied by the serpent, the emblem of wisd<nn and 
eternity, 'and peeulieriy that of the god now named! 
Judging from what he had seen of £g3q>tian temples, M. 
Denon is disposed to think that this supposed fane of Oneph 
belongs to the class which were used in the earliest timesi 
and is absolutely thejiame i^ecies o£ building as the temple 
pit Gomoo, ^hieh appesowd to him the most ancient in 
^ebes. The chief diffeftmce in the sculpture <^ this at 
Biephantin^ is, that the figuns have more ufe, the drapei^ 
is more flowing, and fiEdls into a better form of composition** 

The fascination atteiiding this reriew of the monuments 
of ancient art has perhaps carried us somewhat farther than 
is 'quite consistent with our plan, which compels us to 
abstain from minute details, however interesting and agree- 
able. There is no other nation in the world, u we except 
those on the eastern borders of Asia, — ^whose jeal histoiy 
has not yet been made known to the European reader,— 
which could present such a retrospect at the same early 
period, or gratify the traveller with the display of so mudi 
magnificence and beauty. Nor must our opinion of Egyp- 
tian science, art, and general civilization he limited tooths 
rigid inferences which alone an examination of their actual 
remains might i^pear to justify. On the contraiy, we are 
entitled to assume the most liberal rule of reasoning in regard 
to the acquirements of a people who sui^assed, to such an 
extent, all their contemporaries westw^trd of the Arabian 
Desert ; and to conclude that in other mn&ters, the memoriala 
of whiph could not be' conveyed to posterity Inr the architect 
or the sculptor, the priests and sovereigns of the Nile had 
made a corresponding progress. 

For examplerwe are told, that in the time of Moses the 
land of Egypt was celebrated for fine linen,— a notice whidi« 
to a hasty reader, conveys only that simple &ct, but whicht 
to the philosopher who has reflected on the slow and g^adiiAl 
steps by which nations advance to maturity, mggiMts m 
■tote of impityvement inseparable firom an eatoblidied 
government and the exercise of good laws. Our *"****^**g 

*]talOD,v1lLII.^IS. 
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win receiTa asnitable illiutratitm fromlhrMMnng pasiage 
in the works of Dr. Adam Smith: **The woollen coat 
which coveTB the day-labourer, coatee and rough as it may 
appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great number 
of worimien. The shepherd, the sorter of uie wosl, the 
wool-comber or carder, the dier, the spinner, the weaTer* 
the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all join their 
different arts in order to complete even this homely produc- 
tion. What a Tariety of labour, too, is necessary in oideE 
to produce the tools of the meanest of those workmen i 
To say nothinff of such complicated machines as the shjip 
of the sailor, the mill of the fuller, or eyen the loom of the 
weaver, let us consider only what a variety of labour is 
lequisite in order to form that very simple machine, the 
shears with which the shepherd clips the wooL T|^ miner, 
the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore. Hie feller 
of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be niade use of 
in the smelting-honse, the brickmaker, the hnddayer, the 
workmen who attend the fiimace, the millwright, Ijhe forger, 
the fimith, must all of them join their different arts in order 
to produce them. Were we to examine in theliame manner 
all the different parts of his dress and household furniture* 
the coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, the 
shoes which cover his feet, the bed which be lies^m, toge- 
ther with the tools of all the different woricmen employed in 
produdng these different conveniences, we should be sensi- 
ble that, without the assistance uid co-operation of many 
thousands, the very meanest person in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to what we very 
falsely imagine the easy and simple manner in which he is 
usually accommodated.'^* 

Let the reader transfer this reasoning to the *'&ie finen'* 
of Egypt, and he will immediately see the conclusions to 
which we have alluded. Many arts must have arrived at 
^[•at perfection before the conmiodity mentioned by the 
Hebrew legislator could have become an object of mer- 
chandise or of foreign commerce. How much skill, too, in 
the art of tempering metals was necessary to prepare tools 
§01 the workmen who carved the hardest granite, and covered 
with sculptures the walls and ceilings of the most andepnl 

• WaslthoT Natiteis, vol. L p 17. 
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templM ! Et«ii the impwvements cK modem Eatope mpplf 
not meant for eqaaUing tiie m|emous labonnof the Egyp* 
tian artiitf. 'What a aeriei of efforts must have preceded 
the excellence icvhich u prewrred Ibr oar admiration in the 
templea of Kamac and Luxor, in the tomba of Gromoo, 
and cTen in the grottoea of Eleithiaa ! How many genent- 
tions most hare contributed tiieir ahare to thia perfection ? 
The contemplative nund aeeka refuge in a remoter antiquity 
than is allowed by the annals of die nei^ibouiing trib«i 
of Syria and of Oreece ; some of whom, instead of imi- 
tating the arts which would at once have secured to them 
the comfbits and dignibp of aocial life, derived nothing frpm 
their intercourse with Egypt except the absuid ceremonies 
of a .gross superstition, which degraded the understanding 
while it polluted the heart 

It was our intention to have entered at some length into 
a history of the commerdal relations which appeal to have 
subsisted at an early ^riod between £|j;ypt and the nations 
of the East, and wmch were maintained, during several 
eenturies, by a regular intercourse as well by land as by 
tiie Efythrean Sea and the Arabian Oulf. But we must 
content ourselves with a simple refereAee to the learned 
Volumes of Dr.Yinoent on the Commerce and Navigation 
of the Ancients, and to Dr. Robertson's Historical Disqnist- 
lion eonceming Ancient India ; where is to be feund the 
most authentic infovmatbn tl^it we p o as ess on this im* 
portent subject, teeominended, too» by veiy taminaiii aol 
Mtwfeotorf reaaoning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The CM HUtory of Modem Egypt, 

teveenie Dynastlev— FMmdation of Oairo— Cnuaiderg— Madin ikt 
Ore«t~8iegeof Ptolemaia— Death of Saladin— Cranden de<batod— 
RiM of Hamloolui— The Borghites— Bfongola and Tatar*— Ibrahin 

^ B«y— All Bey ; hla Syrian Campaign ; his Death and Character— 
MiAamined Bey— Ibrahim and Moorad— InTaalon by the Frendk— 
Defeat at Aera— Victory of Lord Nel8on>-Battle of Alexandria, and 
Death of Abereromble— Eyacaation of Egypt by the Flench— Kmnoof 
Paaha— Mohammed AU ; Succeas against the Beys ; appointed Paaha 
— Britiah Expedition in 1807— IfaMacre of Bfamlonka— Hiatbry <tr 
Wahabeea ; defeated by Ibrahim Pasha— Bniopean Tactica introdnoad 
— Character of Mohammed All. 

Thb enterpriaing spirit breathed into the Saracens by 
their military prophet soon made itself felt in the rapid con- 

f nests which they effected' in all the surrounding countries. 
Sgypt* as a province of the Roman empire which was 
Itfaeiuiy about to &U in pieces by its own weight, could not 
resist 'their arms, led by the valiant and politic Amru. 
Aided by treachery this fortunate ffenerai got possession of 
Alexandria ; to. the inhabitants of which he presented the 
humitiatinff alternative of paying a heavy tribute year after 
year, or of embracing the Mohammedan faith and submit- 
ting to its punfhl ntual. At the same time the valuable 
library which adorned that city fell a prey to the religious 
bigotry of the conquerors, who thought that any addition 
ta the knowledge bequeathed to them by the author of the 
Koran was either superfluous or positively sinful. 

The frequent contentions which enstied during the «ghth 
o^ntury for the honours of the caliphate affordml to Egypt 
an opportunity of occasionally assertyig its independence ; 
but no sooner was the question of supreme power detep- 
nuned by arms or by treaty than it was aeain compelled tp 
submit Uf the will of the Victor. Among the various dynas- 
ties which assumed the reins .of government were* the 
descendants of Ali the son-in-law of the prophet, of Abbas 
Ills unde, and of Fatima his daughter, —who .continued to 
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Qifs their ntpective cUima during seTeral generationay and 
to ezpet one another in their turn from the thrones of 
Damascus and of Bagdad. 

The reader could take no interest in the obscure wars 
and sanguinary revolutions which were directed by the 
powerful families of Aglab, Ommiah, and Ikshed, who not 
only seized the provincial authority along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but even alaaned the holy successors of 
Mohaflomed in Syria and 'on the banks of tha Tigris. At 
length) tewarda the end of the tenth century, the chief of 
the Fatixnlte branch ranoved the seat of lua power from 
Cpene, where it had been lon^ established, to Cahira the 
City of yictoiy,'the Ghrand Cairo of modem tim^s. Other 
princes had assumed independonde in Egypt, and refused 
to acknowledge the tempo^ral supremacy of the Cali^ of 
Bagdad, though the title of the iattec, in his capacity of 
Imaum or chief priest of the Mohammedanji, was regu- 
larly recited in the daily prayers of the faithful. But 
the African usurper at length interdicted this maik of 
spiiitual allegiance, and demanded as his own right all the 
honours whioi belonged to the lineal descenduit of ii» 
prophet. • , • 

The eleventh century brought upon Egypt a suocession 
of calamities. A dreadful £unine, with the usual accom- 
paniments of pla^e and pestilence, swept off great multi- 
tudes, especially m the maritime distncts and along the 
Syrian border. This destructive visitation was suoceeded 
by one hardly less to be deplored,:<*-4m inroad of the Turks, 
who had already descended from the extefisive plains of 
Central Asia and found employment at the court of 4be 
ealiph as mercenaiy soldiers. They had resolved to avenge 
the cause of their master on his rebellious subjects ; and 
with this view they committed the most horrid cruelties 
wherever they could carry their arms, setting an eiample 
of a savage warfare long unknown to the country .which 
they had overrun, and thereby rousing against themselves 
the bitterest resentment and detestatioii of the whole bod^ 
of the people. The hosts of the crusaders arrived to com- 
plete the misery which the northern baibarians Jiiad eom- 
menced. Havine reduced Pelusium these wanioirs advanced 
against Ciuro, mach they threatened with « similar &fce ; 
but teaming that a Syrian army was on its march to cut 
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dff Iheii letreat, they accepted a Mm of bmnmj and raiead 
theaiege. 

Towaids the eloae of the twelfth eentnzy tibe deacendaBfel 
of Fatima ceased to leign ovev Egypt. Aladid, the liast of 
Ae race, appears to have mtraeted the govemmeiit to tho 
wisdom of ma liziera, who, H is man&foet, labound botb at 
liome and abroad to estabtirii their own power rather thaa 
that of their master ; and as he had no near idations, his 
death was the signal for his ambitious ministcor to seat hinn 
self on the empty throne. This founder of a new dyaaoty 
was tiie renowneid Saladin, whose name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the most brilliant exploits of the Mohanunedan 
arms. He began by seizing tiM wealth and secoring the 
atrong. places of the kingdom, — throwing at the same time 
into confinement aB whom he suspected of being the par- 
tisans of the late monarcn. Not inhcritanff the Uood of 
the prophet, he did not assmnf the title of caliph^ which 
implies the stMserdotal as well as the kinjprty office; but con- 
tented himself with the denomination of sultan, leamgthe 
priestly duties to be discharged by some individual sprung 
Rom the sacred lineage. 

Though Saladin was aeknowledged as sovereign of Egypt 
by many xsf the neigbouring states, and even received the 
sanction of the caliph of Bagdad, hia government wasn^ 
yet firmly established. There Were two powerful factions 
omMsed to Jiis authority ; the adherents or Aladid'a fiunily, 
who wished to retain the sceptre m the Fatimite succession, 
and the king of Syria, who dreaded the ascendency of so 
warlike a neighbour. The first fiivoured the pictensioi«B 
of an adventurer who claimed the tltfone, and even enabled 
him to appear in the field at the head of 100,000 men. Bi|t 
a complete victory soon relieved the new sultan firom all 
apprehension in this quarter. ' The Christians, tinder the , 
command of William, king of Sicily, next engaged hjs 
attention, having laid siege to Alexandria both by land and 
sea. Saladin fleW to the relief of a place the preservation 
of which was so important at Once to his reputation and to 
the success of his future plans. * He had mustered a force 
ma&aient to justiiV the hazard of a battle ; but before he 
eoold accomplish his object, the crusaders, smitten vrith a 
•odden panics commenced a hurried retreat, leaving behind 
tbem their stofeSi their b«|gafe, and even their militaiy 
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MUgiBe^ Tha oooit of Dam—cm, itill cberiahing a leelioff 
of deep-rooted jealousy, endeavoured to strenguieii their 
Inteiests by en extended alliance among the eutrounding 
principalities; watching eagerly for an opportunity to 
tAiiBtk the ^ws and disappoint the ambition of the Cgyp* 
tian sultan. At length thev resolved to commit their cause 
to the fortune of war. A general engagement ensued, 
which terminated so decidedly in favour of Saladin tha( he 
mtumed from it the undisputed master of the whole 
of Syria. 

His next cares were directed to the ienlargement and 
fortification of Caiit, which he had deteimined to render a 
capital worthy of his extensive dominions, and fit to be 
compared with the more ancient cities adorned by Menes, 
Sesoftris, and Ptolemy. He encouraged the schools and 
literature of the country^ and in many other respects 
showed qualities suited to a time of peace ; but he was so<»i 
torn away from his sdiemes of domestic improvement to 
the. din of arms and the ravages of war. Having obtained 
the ascendency in Syria, he resolved to extend his power 
also into Palestine ; and with this view he led his troops 
against the numerous host of the crusa4er8 who had agam 
joined their banners for the recoveiy of the Holy Land. 
Bis first efforts in the field were not attended with success. 
Th^ Christians, animated with an equal courage and long 
accustomed to Uie use of their weapons, repelled the attacks 
of the sultan with so much iiiiy that he sa^^his fine army 
perish before his eyes, either in the battle or while 
attempting to retreat across the desert into Egypt 

But his spirit could not be subdued by temporaiy 
reverses. Aided hf commanders who shared his energy 
and ambition, he resumed offensive operations both by sea 
and land; recovered all the ground he had lost in the 
former x»rapaign ; and finally gained a decisive victory 
over tile allied forces led by Lusignan, kinff of Jerusalem, 
and by Arnold, lord of Karae, both of whom were taken 
prisonen. The f<»mer was treated with respect, but the 
latter was put to death by Saladin*s own hand, because he 
had inflicted many injuries on the followers of Mohammed. 
Ptolemais, Neapelis, Cssarea, and other cities fell into tha 
jK>wer of the Egyptian ruler, who, finding nothing to 
ipppoM his prognssy mazehed to the capitaJi which he in^ 
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iwdiateljr invested, llie giniMm was naraeraiis, and 
made a dei^iate defence ;- but after the ccmqueror had 
effected a breach in the walls, uid was on the point 
•f entering the town, the ipovetnor proposed a capitulation. 

Saladin, enraged at the deUj oocasitmed by a protracted 
tAdSBf reftised to accept the teruto , vowing that he would 
sacK and utterly demolish the Holy City, thouffh almost 
equalfy venerated by Mohammedans and by Christians, 
Bi» cruel thieateninffs roused the spirit of the defenders, 
who announced their resolution to put 6000 Mussulman 
prisoners to death , and in order that no European might 
be exposed to their revenge, they- would also deprive of lift 
their own wives and children. They add^d, that with the 
view of disappointing their enemy in the expectation 
of booty, they would destroy every^t^ng valuable within the 
walls'; level the rock which the disciples of the prophet 
held sacred ; and then sally out in a body on tiie besiegers, 
either to purchase victory or to sell their fives at the dearest 
price. Tb^ knowledge of thia resolution moved Saladin to 
mor^ reasonable tenhs ; and he consented that the garrison, 
as well as the inhiJliitants of Jerusalem, should have th^ir 
tives spared on the condition of paying a liberal ransom in 
money. 

The wars which Saladin carried on against the heroes 
of the Crusade do not proper^ fttt within the fimits of this 
▼dlmne, more especiaHy as the scene of conflict was chosen 
in Syria rather than in Esypt. Suffice it to mention, that 
when he had succeeded m estabUslung his authority from 
Thebes to Damascus, his t«rritories were once more in- 
vaded by a Christian armamoit, conducted bj the Emperor 
of Germany, the Kiag of France, and the ceiebrated Richard 
CoBur de Uon, the sovereign of England. The combined 
forces encamped before Ptolemaic, — a stronghold which is 
better known by its modem nsme of Acre, — ^in which the 
«nltan had collected a numerous army, and made prepara- 
tions for a vigorous defence. Want of harmony amons the 
European powers enabled him to resist their attacks a long 
time without incurring any serious loss ; and it was not 
vnfil the approach of fifDmie had thinned his ranks and 
depressed the epiritii of the smrvivoM, that he consented to 
ofler conditbns. Upon the promise of refimding a part 
«f the treasure whidi at difftxent times he h^ extorted 
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fiom die allies, he was allowed to xnarqfa oat with the 
honoiuB of war ; dellTering to the victors the possession of a 
town, the siege of which had involved the sacrifice of three 
hundred thousand men, including the flower of ^^uropean 
chivalry and the best warriors of the. East. 

After numerous vicissitudes of fortune, in which his 
active valour, aided hy the jealousies that distracted tbe 
counsels of his antagonists, had generally secured to hliA 
the advantage in the field, he died in ther fifty-fifth year 
of his age. £(^ son, who succeeded him <» the throne 
of Egypt, appears to have possessed his ambition without 
Ins talents. But Alcamel, to whom the sceptre fell about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, threw a lustre on 
his reign by his success in repelling ^he crusaders ; who 
for the fifth time invaded the kingdom of the sultans. 
Bamietta had surrendered to the Christians, who, elated 
Ivy the p9rosperotts conmiencement of the campaign, advanced 
up the NUe, and mutated thc^ entire conquest of the 
country. But the issue of a general *acti<m, which soon 
afterward took place, was so disastrous to the foreigners 
that they were compelled to sue for- mercy, and to accept 
the conditions of a treaty more honourable to the clemency 
of the victors than to the ability of the European com- 
manders. 

• Alcamel died at Damascus in 1238, and Aladel, one 
of his sons, was raised to the throne ; but Nojmoddin, the 
eldest brother, laid claikn to the kingdonCi. A blpody con- 
test would probably have ensued had not' the younger 
prince, in the mean time, disappeared or died, — an event 
whidi led to the peaceable accession of the senior claimant. 
JN'ojmodifin, like his predecessor, soon acquired sreat influ- 
ence with the leaders of the Crusade ; for Ridiard, Earl 
of Qomwall, perceiving that the Sultan of Egypt possessed 
more power than the Syrian lords of Karac ana Damascus* 
entered into an alliance with him, and thereby ensured 
protection to the Christian pilgrims when on their way t» 
the holy sepulchre. 

In this unsettled state of affairs Nojmoddin passed into 
Syria, determined, with the help of some rude tribes who 
occupied the neighbouring desert, to subdue the faitUeso 
armies of Damascus. A battle, in which he foiQid himoolf 
opposed by certain Eiuopean auziliaiies, crowned hio 
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«iteiptifle with 8iiooess> and opened vp a path to etSl mora 
important advantages ; but, in the mean time, a new hoel 
of crasaders arrived at .the port of Damietta, having Louis 
th^ Ninth of France for their leader. In the absenoa 
of the siiUan, and while the nation waa altogether mipre* 
pared for such an inroad, the French kine made conaideraUfl 
progress ; several towns fell, and the mhabitants fled for 
^mge into the- apper part of the comitiy. Noimoddin* 
who was busily engaged in the siege of Emessa, hastened 
towards home to save 'his people from the horrors of an 
utter conquest ; but, harassed by &tigne and anxiety, he 
sank by Uie way, leaving the government to his son, an 
inexperienced youth. The enemy still pushed into the 
interior, apprehending no serious opposition, when to their 
surprise they found themselves in presence of a fovmidabla 
army, raised by the exertions of the suitan*s widow, the 
&mous Shagir Aldor. Louis was defeated and taken 
prisoner; while his foUewers, after having endured the 
greatest privations, were glad to throw themselves upon 
Sie compassion of the natives, whose fields they had laid 
waste, and whose houses they had plundered. 

Thia period is remaricable for the earliest accession to 
power of that celebrated dass of men called Mamlouks. 
Saladin, who as a usurper put lit^e confidence in the 
native troops of Egypt, placed around his person a guard 
of foreigners, composed of slaves purchased or made cap- 
tives in the provinces which border on the southern shores 
^f the Caspian Sea. Successive sultans had increased the 

Eower of these armed attendants by new privileges ; and 
ence, as has always happened in every similar case, they 
ausquired at length the entire disposal of the soveieign 
authority. Ibeg, one of their number, became regent during 
the minority of the prince ; and upon the death of that boy 
he married the queen-mother, and finaUy stepped into the 
throne. Carried off by assassination he left the supreme 
power to his son, who only enjoyed it during a very short 
period ; but notwithstanding tile convulsions which inces- 
ai^Uy shook the state, and the alarming progress of the 
Monguls in the eastern part of the Mohammedan empire, the^ 
Mandouk dynasty directed the afflirs of Egypt not less than 
one hundred and twenty yean. 

But the inheritance of the Pharaohs was now'4ooB«d ^ 
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ftM ftom th« hands of one claM of slftyea to be seised hf 
anothef not tese vile and degraded. Among the captifea 
annually brought into Egypt were numerous young men 
from that district of Western Asia which in our days is 
denominated Circasi^a« Bein^ enrolled as soldiers^ they 
#6ro stationed in the several fortresses and strongholds 
whieh had been erected throughout the kingdom with the 
view of checking the insubordination of the people ; and, 
Accordingly, from the name of such castles in the Coptic 
tohguei they were denominated Borghites, or garrison 
troops, to distinguish them from those who senred in the 
field. By a captain of this militia, whos^ name was Baieok, 
Ae Mamlouk dynasty, properly so called, was brought to 
an end, and a new race of Borghite princes eloTated to the 
Vacant throne. His valour and wisdom entitled him to the 
place which he usilrped, and he proved a benefrictor to the 
unhappy country which he could hardly fail' to despise. 

The latter part of the fourteenth century witnessed the 
first menaces of those warlike hordes wludi, under the 
various designations of Monguls and Tatars, carried their 
arms into the southern provmces of Asia, and at length 
conquered settlements in the richest parts of Africa and 
Europe. Ti^nerlane, who had idready overrun the fine 
countries watered by the Tigris tmd Euphrates, was desirous 
to I add Syria also to his dominions ; and, with this great 
object in view, was directing his march towards the west, 
when, finding that the Sultan of Egypt had collected a> 
strong' force at Damascus to dispute his progress, he turned 
en his steps and sought a less foimidable enemy near the 
sources Of the river Indus. , At the same time the fruious 
Bajazet, at the head of his Ottoman levies, was fpreadmff 
terror upon both sides of the HeUespont,'and had approach^l 
to the very gates of Ocmstantinople. He had, indeed, ex- 
pressed his determination to reduce that city, and to found 
nis government upon the ruins of the Roman 'empire ; in 
pursuance of which plan he eagerly solicited the friendship 
of Barcok and the blessing of the caliph, Who, in his capacity 
of Imaum or ch^ef priest of the Mohammedan churdi, kept 
bis usual iresidence at Cltir6. The fate of Egypt'appeared 
ibr a time ihsqparably connected with the policy or one off 
other of these warriors, who wete resolved to possemi H 
either fui m albed or as a eon^oered province. ' m% Ibitift* 
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nately for the peace and independence of thai c<mntfy^ tht 
aimies of the rival barbarians exhanated themaelTea ia 
mutual hoatilities, till, af^r yarioua aucceas on eithet 
aide, Bajazet wa^ taken prisoner, and Tamerlane relin* 
quished the puiauit of nuUtary fame. RelieTod frcmk a con* 
federacy which must have borne it down, Egypt preserved» 
a century and a half longer, under iL succession of tetf 
feeble princes, the semblance of supreme power; when i^ 
length, in 1617, the victorious arms of the Turks dethroned 
the last of the Borghite dynasty, and reduced his kingdom 
to the condition of a province. 

In the piost- perfect fbrm of the Turkish govermnent ia 
Egypt if consisted of a divan, or council of regency, com- 
pcMJed 6f those who commanded the miliiary bodies, — the 
president, in aU ca$eB, 'being the pasha or viceroy. From 
the Mamlouk beys, who presided* oyer the provinces, were 
chosen the Sheik el Belled, or governor of 'Grand Cairo | 
the Janizary Aga, or commander of the Jamsaries ; tha 
Defturdar, or accountant-general ; the Emir el Hadgi, of 
conductor of the caravan ; the Emir el Said, or governor <^ 
Upper Egypt ; aild the Sheik el Bekheri, or governor of tht 
aherifs. 

In the course of the sixteenth century, when Solhnan the 
First was involved in war with the great European powers^ 
the authority of the Porte in Egypt was considerably dimin* 
ished, while several important changes were introduced into 
the local government. The beys, who superintended tba 
twenty-four .depbctments into which the kingdom wan 
divided, collected the revenues of their respective districts, 
fund thereby acquired a degree of influence which rendered 
them equally insolent and formidable. The heads of the 
seven military corpa and tha pMha becoming excessively 
avaricious, courted the favour o( the beys, who could mforca 
the payment of tribute with severity, or remit it in part, 
acpordmg to their pleasure. By indulging the membera 
of the regency, these officers in their turn increased in 
power till they obtained the complete disporal of publio 
affairs. The subordinate governors had originally a few 
Mamlouks.or slaves at their command, for enabling them 
to make their authority respec^d in the provinces where 
they presided ; but in proportion as their power was enlarged 
they amnnented their attendants, and by that means adoml 
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materiaUy to their mi^taiy strength as independent ndem. 
When, too, a vacancy occurred in the government of a 
province, the most influential bey had his favourite Mamlouk 
appointed to the office. Such an election still farther 
augmented bis authority ; and by pursuing a similar coursei 
the most active and powerful of these chiefs acquired a Con- 
tinually increasing mfluence in the government, and their 
Mamlouks at length became the only efficient soldiers la 
the state. 

By means similar to tlmse now descr3)ed, Ibrahim, Otae 
of the veteran colonels of the Janizaries, succeeded, about 
the middle of last century, in rendering himself in effect the 
sovereign of Egypt. He had so multiplied and advanced 
his enminchised Mamlouks, that of the twenty-four beys no 
fewer than eight belonffed to his household ; and the mflu* 
ence connected with these appointments was the greater, 
iimsmuch as the pasha always left vacancies in the subordi- 
nate governments, in order that he 'might appropriate the 
revenue to his own private purposes. On the other h^d, 
the largesses which ne bestowed on the officers and soldiers 
of his coros had firmly attached them to his interest, when 
Rodoan, the most powerful of the Azab colonels, devoted 
himself to his cause, and thereby completed his political 
ascendency. The pasha, incapable of opposing this faction, 
was no more than a phantom in the public eye, and even 
the orders of the sultan himself were lighthr regarded when 
weighed against those of Ibrahim. At his death, which 
happened in 1767, his slaveee, divided among themselves 
but united against all others, continued to give the law. 
Rodoan, who had succeeded to the influence of his col- 
lea^e, was expelled and slain by the yocknger beys ; and 
during the period of ten years the affairs of £g3rpt were 
managed by a cabal, whose pHneipal motives, veiled by the 
most empty pretensions of patriotism, were ambition and 
retenffe. At length the celebrated Ali, one of their number, 
gained a decided superiority over his rivals ; and, under the 
successive ti^s of Emir Hadgi and Sheik el Belled^ and by 
means which indicate the degraded condition of all clatfsee 
of the people,' rendered hmis^f absolute master of the wIuAb 
cQuntry. 

The birth of Ali Bey, like that of the Mamlouks in general^ 
If extremely uncertain. It is commooly believed in Egypt 
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that he wm tlie son of a CiicaBsian paesanty bought or cap* 
tared as a slave when about twelve years of age, and after- 
ward sold at Cairo to a Jew, who made a present of him to 
Ibrahim, the asjMring chief -already mentioned. In the 
house of his. patron he received the qustomary education of 
9 page, which .consists in horsemanship,^ in the ready use 
of the carbine, pistol, and sabre, in throwing the lance, and 
sometimes in a little reading and writing. In these exer-. 
dses he displayed an activity and fire which obtained for 
him the surname of Djendali, or Madcap. But th^ solicitude 
of ambition soon modera,ted this excessive warmth. At the 
a^e of eighteen he received the gift of manumission from 
his ^dulgent master, whd soon afterward appointed him to 
a government, and. procured for him a place among the 
twenty-four beys, at once the tyrants and protectors of the 
unhappy natives. 

The death of Ibrahim^ We have remarked, was a signa^ 
to his dependants for rapacity and intrigue*. AU Bey was 
neither the least active ^or the least successful. He pre-^ 
cq>itated Rodoan firom his guilty elevation, and was pre- 
paring to realize a pljm for thinning still farther the ranks 
of his opponents, when he was compelled to leave the city 
and take refuge m a temporaery exile. At the end of two 
years, which he had iq>ent in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, he appeared suddenly in Cairo ; slew four beys who 
were his enemies ; banii^hed four others ; and became firom 
that moment the >chief of the prevailing party. He no 
longer thought it necessary to conceal his ul'terior views ; 
hut expelling the pasha, and refusing the tribute annually 
x«mitted to Constantinople, he assumed the supreme power, 
and even proceeded so far as to coin money in hA own 
name. 

The Porte did. not behold without indignatioji such an 
attack upon its authority; but being occupied with the 
affairs of Poland and the pretensions of Russia,' Qould not 
bestow a sufficient degree of attention on the revolted 
province. The josual methoda of poison and the bowstring 
were repeatedly attempted ; but Ali, whose vigilance was 
ever awake, turned these deadly instruments against the 
lives of th^se who bore them. To consolidate his j^wer, 
lie equipped a fleet in the Rell Sea, and took possession of 
lleeca. and of Djidda; at the latter of which ^I^ices ho 
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meant to eitalnGiA thA enforkun of ladiiai emnmefM^ aad 
thereby to euperse^e the tedioas Toyage by the Cape of 
Good n€pe. His chief undertaking, nowerer, waa directed 
against the Turkiah aarms in Syria. Sheik Daher, already 
in rebeliion, was a powerful aiid feithful ally ; while the 
extortions of the pama of Damascus, by driving the people 
to revolt, afforded the moat favoiuable op^rtunity for 
Invading his government. 

la the year 1771 a force, amounthig to about sixty thou- 
sand men, terossed the frontier under the command of 
Mohammed Bey, the firiend of Ali* Daher sent four or 
five thousand irregular cavalry to strengthen the expedition, 
led by his son, a youth of great military promise. On the 
other ^and, the pashas of Sidon, Tripoli, and Aleppo mas« 
tered their several oontingents, and ad^hced to join Osman 
the ^vemor of Damascus, whose territory was menaced 
with invasion. On the 6th of June an actipn took |4ace, 
when>tibe Mamlouks and thehr allies rushed with so much 
ftiry on the Turks, that the latter, terrified at the carnage, 
had immediate recourse to flight. The troops of Ali in- 
stantly became masters of ihe whole country, and took pos- 
session of the capital without opposition, there being neither 
soldiers nor walls to defend it. The ca^le alone niade a 
shew of resistance; for the garrison, being already con- 
quered by their fears, hastened to capitulate in order to 
prevent the horrors of an assault, » 

But the morning on, which the place was to be surrendered 
witnessed an extraordinary scenes At dawn of di^ the 
Egyptian iirmy was beheld in full retreat towards the Nile. 
In vain did Daher fly to demand the cause of so strange a mea* 
sure ; Mohammed made no other answer to the anxious inter- 
rogatories of the Syrian rebel than that it was his pleasure 
to retire, and Uu^ no one was entitled to quest^ the pru- 
dence of his conduct Nor was it merely a retreat con- 
ducted on military principles ; h was a positive flight, the 
Mamloukik rushing from before the walls as if hotly puimed 
by a victorious enemy, while the road from Damascus to 
^ajro was covered with men on foot, and with the stores 
and baggage which they had abandoned. This lingular 
oecauTenee was attributed at the time to a pretended report 
of ^A death of Ali Bey; but the real clause, soon afterward 
Ibodffeiad, was iio other than a conference with Osnuip 



 

Ml m tb« tent '^ ths JG^mtiBB eommanjer, when tiM 
p»ha gained him vid the Deys under his oidenr to the 
interests oi the Sublime Porte. CoBTinced b^r the argu- 
ments adtessed to their t^yarice not lees than to their fears, 
they swoi^ by the sabre and the Koran to retnm home with- 
out delay; and so suddenly did they execute their detenni- 
nation that the news of their coming preceded their actual 
arrivid at Cairo only by six hours. Ali would at once hav«i 
punished this treason by the death of his general ; but find- 
ing him supported by many powerful individuals in the 
army, he suppressed his rage, thinking it more politic to 
xeserre the moment of revenge till he could gratify it ^thout 
danger. 

To eflbct the ruin of Mohammed, whose conduct even 
after the affair of Damascus continued to excite suspicion, 
he gave orders, on due occasion, that no Mamlouk should 
be suffered to pass the gates of Cairo in the evening or at 
niffht ; and, at the same moment, commanded his rival into 
exile. He had* hoped, it was supposed, that the object of 
his displeasure, as he must necessarily leave the city befi^re 
morning, would be detained by the guards for attempting 
to violate the. regulation just mentioned, and be thereby 
placed entirely in his power. But the soldiers, imagining 
that their general was charged with private instructions 
firom Ali, aUowe4 him to pass without interruption, although 
accom p anied with a formidable retinue ; nor waa the mis- 
take discovered until it was too late to. pursue him« Mo- 
hammed retired into the Baid, where he drew around him 
•U the discontented Mamlouks, and waited vrith impatience 
an opportumty far avengiiig their common cause. 

In a little time the force ofthis disaffected chief was so-greatly 
angmented that he thought himself sufficiently strong to maka 
an attempt upon Cairo* A battle ensued in a plain adjoin-. 
ijig to the city, which terminated so decidedly to the advan- 
tage of the insurgents, that Ali found sqme difficulty to escape 
at the head of «ight hundred MiMpIouks, who accompanied 
hie fflght into Syria. There he joined his old ally Daher, 
'who still held ou;t against the government of Constantinople ; 
and, having strengthened the camp with so seas<mahle a 
jeiiiforoement of well-disciplined cavalry, he took share inr 
an expedition at that* instant meditated. by the revolted 
jHwha, the object of which was to raise the sieg^ of Sidoa. 

T2 
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The Tnikfly unwilling to be attfu^ed in their trenches, dtew 
oat their tmnaltaary bands to a little distance from the 
town, and prepared for a general action. Fortune once 
more smiled on Ali and his confederates, who soon saw the 
army of the enemy, three times more hiunerous than their 
own, entirely defeated, and scattered over the face of the 
-country. 

Flashed with this success, the exiled roler longed to 
yetam to' his capital, where, ali he was insidiously informed 
by the agents of Mohammed, the majority of the^inhabitants 
were anxious to behold him restored to his •former power. 
He was also deceived by his superstition, which taught him 
to believe that the hour of his ascendant was come, and that 
the starsjKHnted' out the path to a renewied and permanent 
s^ory. Had he listened to the voice of prudence, he would 
have waited for the assistance promised by the Russians, 
who did not disdain to consider hi|n a useAil «IIy in their 
war with the Porte,-rrand ibr the troops detached by Daher, 
to secure a victorious return, whatever might be the inten- 
tions or militaiy resources of the hostile beys. But yielding 
to an inoonsiderate impatience, v^th the remains of. his 
Mamlouks and fifteen hundred iSifiidians he entered the 
dssert, where he was mejt by Mourad at the head of a 
superior ^rce ; wounded by tlvB hand of this young officer ; 
takeh prisoner ; and forthwith conducted into the presence 
of Mohnmnied. On the t|urd day after this event, his death 
'Wa^ announced to the solders, who were desired to ascribe 
it to the wvem hurts which he had received in the fight ; 
bat who» not^thstanding, wefe genendly disposed to trace 
it to the operation of p<Rson, or to the Tess tedious applicaltioii 
of the dagger. 

Thus terminated the career of this celebrated peroony 
who for some time engaged the attention of Europe, and 
afforded to many politicians the bc^s ef a beneficial revo- 
hition. That he was an extraordinary character cannot be 
denied } but it is exaggeration to place him in the class of 
crsat mtXL The accounts given of him by those who knew 
mm best prove, that though he possessed the seeds of great 
qualities, the want of Oulture prevented them. from coming 
to matarity. But in Ali Bey we must admire one property 
whieh disongoished iiim from the multitude of tyrants who 
hMfO govenod Egy^ and which is novear the poitioB of 
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ttilgftr minds ; h« was actuated hj the desire of attaiidng 
gloiy, although a vicious education prevented him from duh 
covering its true elements as well as the path which leads 
to it. To be a great statesman as weU as a warrior he 
wanted nothing but the lessons of civilized ]i&, or the aid 
of enlightened counsellors ; and of those who are bom to 
command, how few are there who merit even this restricted 
euloffium !* 

The death of All Bey did not produce afty change fimmi^ 
able to Egypt ; on the contraiy, Mohammed, into whose 
hands the supreme power fell undivided, displayed, during 
^e two ^ears of his government, no qualities hiffher than 
the ferocity of a robber and the bfeuseness of a traitor. He 
began, indeed, by renewing the customaxy tribute to the 
sultan, and even paid the arrears due by his predecessor ; 
but his conduct sopn proved, that instead of acting on the 
principles of an enlightened patriotism,, he intended no 
more than to purchase the means of gratifying political re- 
venge, and of depressing a formidable neighbour. He 
sought permissfon to wage war with Dhher, and to reduce 
the whole of Syria to the obedience <^ the Porte ; thereby 
coverinff the deep feeling pf private resentment under the 
eloak of public duty. 

After due preparation, he undertook the sioge of Jaffa, 
which, owing to the ignorance of the assailants rather than 
the courage of the garrison, was protracted to the end of 
six weeks. At length conditions were agreed on, and the 
treaty might be considered as concluded, when, in the midst 
of the security occasioned by that belief, the Mamlouks 
rushed into tl^ town^ and subjected it to all the horrors of 
an assault, putting women and children, old and young* to 
death: while Mohammed, equally mean and barbarous, 
causea a pjrramid formed of the heads of these unfortunate 
sufferers to' h6 raised as a monument of his victoir. He 
advanced next to Acre, where the Shiek Daher had estab- 
lished his government^ tod demanded that all the riehes 
accumulated within the city should be delivered up to him, 
under the pain of a universal massacre of the inhabitants, 
not exceptmg the European merchants. But before the 
day arrived on which .he intended to realize his savagv 

* VttontfB TnxtA» tliraiicliSgyptand8yils,vol L p.n8; Ediafenii^ 
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threatening) he was carried off by a malignant fever m the 
very prime of life. 

This event took place in the summer of 1776; upon 
ivhich the army, as on a former occasion^ dispersed in the 
greatest disorder, and accomplished a tumultuous march ' 
mto Egypt. Mohammed had left at Cairo one of his freed- 
men, Ibrahim Bey, as governor of the city, taking with him 
into Syria the more warlike Mourad, to whom he confided 
the management'of the campaign. These tiiro chiefs were 
now prepared to dispute the succession, and every appear- 
ance at first threatened open hostilities ; but when they had 
time to consider the power and resources of each other, they 
determined to avpid the issue of a combi^t, and to share the 
authority which neither was content, to relinquish. 

Their joint administration, however, was soon disturbed 
by the jealousies of the other beys, who thought themselves 
unjustly deprived of the influ^ce which .belonged to theii 
rank, — a feeding which made the deepest impression on 
certain individuals who had l>elonge.d to the house of Ali^ 
the great patron of their order. Two of that number, 
Hassan and Ishmael, collected their adherents and took the 
field. M()urad pursued them into the Said, where the 
greater part either dispersed or capitul^te4 withput coming 
to action. 

Dissepsion at length divided the interests of the sovereign 
colleagues, and even drove them to arms. Each in his turn 
fied from Cairo, and formed an encampment in Upper 
Egypt ; but no sooner did their troops appear in sight of 
one another than the chiefs induced- them to settle the(r 
differences on the basis of a new treaty. Matters continued 
in this precarioij^ situation till 17^6, when, peace being 
established between the Russians and the Turks, the sUltan 
resolved to reduce Eg3rpt once. more to a state of obedienoe. 
With this view^he despatched the celebrated E(assan Pasha . 
at the head of 25,000 men, who, landing at Alexandria in 
the month of July, made instant preparations for advancing 
towards the capital. Mourad . and his Mamlouks met him 
at Mentorbes, where a* desperate battle efisued. The ground 
being still very soft from the ejects of th^ inundation, the 
Turkish infantry gained a decided advantage over horsemen 
whose movements were constantly impeded, and who, sink* 
iug in the mud* were equally incapable of attack or defiBac«i 
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Cairo opened its gates to HaMan, who, after appointiiig • 
sovernor, continued his march in panuit of the rebeUiom 
Beya into <Jpper Egypt The difficukiea of this nndeitak- 
ing, however, indnoad him in the coarse of the following 
year to accede to a treaty, by n^hich they were left in fm 
possession'of the country from Barbieh to the frontiers of 
Nubia, on condition of relinquishing aU claims to the ter- 
ritory below the limits how specified. 

The wisdom and moderation of the Turkish pariia pro- 
eured the inestimable Messing of a settled goremment to 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt He lightened their bur* 
dens, redressed their numerous grievances, and fortified the 
e^y so* as to protect it from a sudden inroad on the part of 
the disaffected beys«. But in 1790 the plague anpeued in 
its most virulent form, and after committing finghtfiil de« 
▼astation among the lower classes, put an end to the lifii 
of Ithmael. ^ly a short interval elapsed, during which 
an attempt was made to perpetuate the authority of the 
Porte,' when Moutad and Ibrahim returned from their exiles 
and assumed once more the sovereign power in defiance of 
the sultan and his divan. 

But the domestic 'struggles of party were now about to ba 
superseded by an event whi<ih threatened the existence of 
Egypt as a province of the Turidsh empire* In 1798 « 
French army'under General Buonaparte effected a landing 
near Alexandria, with the avowed object of restoring the 
legitimate influence of the grand signiox, but with the real 
intention of adding that important country to the dominions 
of the new republic The Mandouks resolved to dispute 
his passage towards the capital, and accordingly awaited 
his approach at Ilnbaba, a village about seven imles distant 
from the Great Pyramids. As might have been expected^ 
the disdpline of the French triumphed over the wild courage 
of their opponents, gained a complete victory, and opened 
the way for the possessien of Grand Cairo. Ibrahim fled 
into the eastern parts of the Delta, while Mourad wHh the 
remnant of his brave horsemen retreated into the desert 
beyond Sakhara. 

' The possession of Egypt had long beefi viewed by the 
politicians of France as an object of great importance. It 
IS therefore an error to innpose that the scheme of conquei^ 
Ing that country originated wiUi Napoleon Bttonapaite; lor 
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he, in adopting this bold measure, did no more than fciktw 
up the ideas of sevemi writers who had great inHuence on 
the public mind of Europe. Sanuto the Venetiim, for ex- 
ample, mentions the subjugation of Egypt by some nation 
Whiise territory bordered on*the Mediterranean, as the most 
cflTectual blow that coiild be struck against the power of the 
Crescent, as well as the most likely meanis for recovering 
tliu East India trade. Count Daru, who in his history of 
Venice repeats the arj^uments of Sanuto, reminds his readers 
tliat the cGmmbnication between India an4 the southern 
parts of Europe, by the channel of the Red Sea, was the 
shortest, the surest^ and the most economical ; that it would 
not he difficult to establish a. communication between the 
Red Sea and the Nile; that, independently of th^ com- 
merce of India, there was on the eastern coast of that sea 
a country abounding in aromatics and perfumes ; that Africa 
itself, by its gold and ivory, offered rich materials for trade; 
«\Qd, in short, that the possession of Egypt by one of the 
maritime powers of the Mediterranean was preferable to 
the possession of all the provinces of Hindostan. 

Jjcibnitz, too, addressed to Louis the Fourteenth a memo 
lial on- the same subject, audvising that monarch to lay hold 
of Egypt for the purpose of destroying the maritime and 
commercial ascendency of the Dutch, which ke alleges de- 
pended mainly on the success of their Indian trade. Hence 
It is manifest that Buonaparte only revived an old theory, 
and attempted to launch against Britain the weapon whidi 
the German philosopher had forged for the destruction of 
the merdiants and shipmasters of Holland.* 

The government of the sultan, who could not mistake the 
motives of Buonaparte, declared war in the Allowing year 
against the French republic. . Throwing off the maw, po- 
litical and religious, which did not deceive even the Arabs 
and Fellahs of Egypt, the invader led his. army into Syria* 
and laid siege to the principal towns on the coaat. . £1 Arish 
and Jaffa wete quickly reduced ; upon which he cgpennd his 

• < 

*Hl8toire de Venice, torn. ill. p. 7&, 70; Webstei's Travda thTMi|di 
die Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt. Tbe Venetians solicited th&autbority 
of the pope to trade with infidels ; but in the niean time, rays tbe btoto* 
rian, they made no scruple to conform to the errors of the MuasulmaBii^ 
by ehaptlng treaties " in the name of the Lonl and of Bfabomecr— «i 
turn du Seigneur et de MahomO. 
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trenches before Acre. The result of this memorable enter* 
prise is too well known to require any details. Buonaparte, 
after sacrificing his heavy artillery, commenced a retreat 
towards Egypt under the most unfavourable circumstances ; 
his track through the desert being marked by the dead bodies 
of French soldiers who had sunk under fatigue, or were 
sabred by the Hght cavalry of the enemy. 

Dessaix, who had been left to prosecute the war against 
the Mamlouks, found himself unable to bring them to a 
general ;u;tion. Monrad retired before him^as far as' Syen^, 
occupying such positions as rendered an attack impossible ; 
and no sooner did the French turn their backs, than he a»* 
sailed their rear or cut off their supplies. Meanwhile a 
Turkish fleet appeared on the coast with eight thousand 
men on board. Hardly had they landed when they were 
met by Buonaparte, who, after an obstinate and sanguinary 
conflict, overwhelmed them with a complete destruction ; the 
most of those who escaped his bayonets being drowned in 
attempting to regain their ships. 

Although we profess not to be the historian of the mili- 
tary proceedings which determined the fate of £g3rpt at the 
beginning of this century, we cannot pass without remark 
the exaggeration of Denon, who says that at Aboukir the 
French destroyed twenty thousand Turks, six thousand 
being killed, two thousand taken, and the remainder driven 
into the sea. Such statements were written to gratify the ' 
pride or amuse the anxiety of the Parisians^who could not 
conceal from themselves that their country had sacrificed a 
fleet and an army to the romantic ambition of a popular 

Smeral ; and it is no longer denied by the biographers of 
uonaparte, that he was m the practice of dictating false- 
hoods, to be given to the world in the form of public des- 
patches, in onler to withdraw attention from the amount 
of his disasters. > - 

The victory of Nelson, and the repulses sustained in 
Syria, indicated to this chief that the stajr of his fortune was 
n^t to reach itil ascendant in Egypt. Intrusting the com- 
mand to Kleber, he departed in a secret manner ttom head"* 
quarters, and ssoled for France, where he hastened to forget 
&.e companion's of his toil in the deep game of politics which 
soon afterward placed him on a throne. Buonaparte is 
understood to have instructed his successor to enter into 
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BegMiation with the prfenuBstii of the Porte, for tbi$ pBH 
poM of eracuating the countiy^, on condition that cerUiA 
eommerciai advantages should be conceded to the Fnmch 
refynblic. Failing in thia, it is related that Kleber consented 
to withdraw his army on the simple terms of being allowed 
(o retain private property, and of having the safety of his 
men guarantied agaust the Mamlouks on shore andtha 
British a^ eea. But the treaty does not appear to have hem, 
tifaed ; each party imaffinmg that their circumstances 
might be improyed by another appeal to arms. The French 

Seneral, indeed, was soon after assassinated at Cairo; bat 
lenou, who succeeded tb the chief authority, being encou^ 
raged by the en>ectation ef receiving fresh supplies from 
Europe, resolved to keep possessioi^ of the country at all 
hasaids, and to defend his positions against the combined 
forces of the Turks and EngHsh.* 

The debarkaUon of the army under Sb Ralph Abercrom* 
Me, the gallant actions which succeeded, and the defeat of 
the French near Alexandria, on the 31st Mardi, 1800, are 
matters of general history ^miliarly known to every reader. 
Egypt at this moment'became the scene of European wars ; 
the policy of two great nations was 'brought into collision 
on the banks of the Nile ; and the fate t)f India, or at least 
the temporary security of the British possessions in that vast 
country, appeared to depend on the success or failure of this 
unwonted expedition into anT African province. Each party 

* Sir Robert Wilson (Htetory of Expedition, p. 65, gnaito. editioD) 
•ssigna a reaion for the renewal of tbe war h'lgkly creditable to tbe Britiaii 
character. Admiral Keith refViaed to give hia conaent to tbe conditi<»ui 
agreed upon at El Arish, cominanicating to rhe^Tarka bia conyictioa 
of tbe grater expediendy of driving the French out of tbe conotry alto- 
gether. Kleber was at Cairo, and making prfparaliona to evacuate the 
capital, when a notice arrived fVpm Sir Sidney Smith, that hostilities 
were to be continued, and that be waa not expected to Ailfil the terms of 
a convention which waa not {o be observed by the other party. The 
Turks, it la said, meant to take advantage of Kleber'a igsonace, and tc 
attack him while rspoaing on his arma. It is add^, that they never for* 
gave Sir Sidney for bia generous honesty, considering him as little bettct 
than a traitor to their cause. 

Othenilnsinaate that Kleber bad no intention of aceeding to tbe tresttTi 
md thai hs^ negotiated with the alUea only to gain time until the arriiral 
of reinforoementa flrom Europe should enable him to act with greater 
eertainty of suceeas. Bee Wilaon ; Dr. Clarke, vol. iii. ; Ltfb of Buona 
parte in Funily library ; Boonienne's Memoirs ; and the Modem 'Astf 



«^fe8Md to*«iq»poit the legitimate power, of the ^ptmd 
■i^or ; but even the nimpleat of Uia Arab trij^e could iioi 
fed to perceive thattheir land was desolated Vy thetumbitioB 
fitf tiie-Fraalie, who» they suspected, were accust^ed to 
avow one motive and te a^t upon another. 

The siege of Alexandria was rendered lemalkable by an 
sxpedient which necessity appeared to sanction^ though 
doubts have since been entert&ined both of its wisdom .and 
huinanity.* It is worthy ef^notiee, at the same time, that i| 
was suggested by the French ; for in the pocket. of General 
Roizywhowas killed in the action of the* 2Ut, there waa 
Ibund a letter written by Menou,' expressing an apprehen- 
sion that the Biitish would put the en&ankment Which forma 
the eanai of Alexandria, and thereby admit the waters of 
the sea into Lake MareOtis. " From that moment," sajs 
Sir Robert Wilson, *^ it had bc^some the favourite ol^ectof 
the army ; aa^ by securing the left and part of its front, the 
duty would be diminished, the Frei^h cut off frou^ the inte* 
riOr, and a new scene of o^rations opened." But th^re 
wenr very serious objeetione to the measure. ^ Themiacbief 
ft might do- wiis incaJculable, The Arabs 'could ffive no 
information where such a. sea would be cheeked : the ruin 
•f Alexandria might probably be the consequence ; andf 
while it covered the. British le^, it would 'also secure the 
£font of the French position, except from a new landing. 
But ihe urgency of.ihe present service, says. tbehietoria% at 
' length superseded ail. remoter condderatien?. General Hui- 
•hinson reluctantly consented, and the arm^ wwT in rap- 
tures. NeVer did a working party labour with more zeal ; 
every man would have, volunteered with cheerfulness to 
assist. Four cuts were made of six yasds in breadth, and 
about ten distant from each other 7 but only two could be 
opened the first ni^bt. At sev^ ' o'clock the last &sciiie 
was removed, itod (the joy was universal. The water 
rushed in with a fall of sit feet ; .and the pride and peculiar 
eare of £g3rpt, the consolidation of ages^ was in a few hours 
destroyed by the devastating hand Of mah. Two more cute 
were finished next dayi and three moremafked out; bat 
the force of the water was euch as soon to break one into 
the other'; and now, an immense body of water rushed vot 
which eontinued flowing for a month with ceosidexeble 
eiiolaneB* 

U 
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Afbet JL vanety. ef idcirmislies, which ;«bim!17 i&eakaAeA 
to the adytoitage of the British and thoir aiUes, Greneral 
Hutchinson resolVed>to lay siege to Cairo^, where t^ie main 
stretigth of the French army was. now assemUedk Betiardf 
who commanded inthat eitj, proposed t^rms of capitula« 
tton ; ^b'eing at length 'perfectly satisfied, tha^ without rein- 
forcements fBom Europe the WAr.cdiild not Ve carried on 
with any rational pfrOspecti^of suoeess. On thtf'37th June 
articles were signed, by which the garrison consented to 
evacuate th6 capital on condition offing sent .to France. 

Meantime 'the blockade of AlexasEdria' wqs prosecuted 
wdth vigour under the direction of GenerM Oeote^ Menon 
having- expr^sed his tletermination to bury himself in its 
ruins rather than pull ,doWn the flag of the victorious repnb* 
lie. But no sooner had tt regular bombardment commenced 
from the ships in tlte, harbour and the batteries en hmd, 
than bis resolution falledj*and he ex|)ressed his readiness to 
listen to terms. On tte 2d of September the gafrison laid 
down their arms, on the usual condition of being sent to 
their own country without any impeachpient oh their honoui 
as soldiers ; 'and thus Egypt, 'after having bedn more than 
two years the theatre of a destsuptive War, found itself once 
more Ander the government of the Turics, and tM^know- 
ledging* the authprity of the Sublime Pefte. 

The British general exerted 'himself to the utmost to 
ptecure favourable terms in bchahf of the Mamlouk beys, 
who, it was well known, hlul resolutely opposed the French, 
apd suffered no small loss botli In men and .property, in the 
earlie/ period of the invasion. . ^ourad' had abeady fidlen 
B victim to the plague, and Ibrahijn, now well advanced in 
age, was at the head of their affairs, assisted by Osihan 
Tambouigi, an aetiv6 and Very gallant Officer. On the sur- 
tiendtfr of Cairo, General Hutchinson iniAsted that the Mam* 
kuks should have ri^tored to them all tl^eit rights and dig- 
nities, on condition of paying their annual tribute %€r th« 
sukan, afld of permitting the pasha to exercise the authority 
belonging to a viceroy at the head of a*competent body of 
troops. - 

The grand vicier, who was still in Egypt, oMensibly c<mi« 
«urred in this arrangement, and reinstated Ibrahim- in has 
fonaer offlce of Shdk el Belled, or governor of Cairo ; but II 
rasi nevertheless, the intention of the couxt to dopreac t)M 
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beyi to jraeh a degree that they b}ioM no longer haT6 Jt in 
their power to disturb the tranqtiillity of the province. 
"With this view the capitan pasha invited their l^tHder mth 
his principsil officers to hir eamp at Ahoukir. These nmch 
solmers, dreading n6 treachery, repaired into the adndrw's 
prts^ce, and were received with every demonstration of 
esteem. Pleasure and amuseilients were freely laviriied on 
them ; fnit as this conlplaisance had no -apparent object, 
(he guf sts became tired of it,' expressed their suspicions^ to 
the fiiritish general, end eren tfireatened to l6ave the camp 
without permis8i9nJ That officer 'antrured them of the 
fiiendly intentions of the pidshd and of their own 4safety ; 
Qdt suspecting tBe frighifhl atrocity which, the barbarian 
chief was actually meditating. 

A short time iC&erward, when' Lord Hutchinson Was about 
to leave the counttyj Hassan again invited the beys to a 
stmptuous entertainment ; when, at his importunate re- 
quest, t^ey cdnsented to gd On boa^ s6me pleasttre-boats 
which he had provided for thp purpose. When 4faey had 
proceeded to a tittle distance at se% they ivere. foltowedby 
a fk8t-saiiiri|[ skiff, sent, as It were, vdth intelligenpe to the 
pasha ; which he no sooner perceiiied than he mentioned 
the necessity of ^nversing wfth the messenger, apprehend- 
ing that he might be the bearer of impoitant despatches from 
Constantij[iople. The cutter came alongside,, and jrhdt 
appeare4 to be ample despatches were, handed to the Tuik, 
who, on pretence of reading them more at bis leisure, 
Mopp^ into the smaU vess^, which immiediately fell bacl^. 
The Man)Iovdu,.8tiIl unsuspecting the snard Whieh was laid 
for thepi, proceeaed on th\eir course ; but no sooner didthey 
enter Aboukir Bay 'than they saw ^tome large ships, filled 
wtt)! soldiers, and ready for action. They now perceived 
their danger, and their worst fears wer^ about to be rea^zed ; 
fbr discharges of mtMketl^^ and artillery huried destruction 
smo^g the boats, and< k^ed newly all who were on board. 
Those who ^scape^ death were ti^en piisonets, and fqinced 
to' swear on the Koran tb&t they would' not reclaim the pro- 
tection of the En^^tish. Oiir countrymen, however;' indig^ 
nant at ibis abQminable instance of Mussulman treachery, 
and sensible that their o^ fait^i had been pledgea for the 
ea/et^ of the beys,\ addressed 'to the pabha avei^ severe 
femonstrance : 'thoy inJsisted that we prii^ners should be 
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19benled« and that the bodiefl of the muidered chiefii should 
be biuied wit}i militaiy honoun* 

On the depaitujre of Hassan, Mohammed Kusronf,. his 
fiivourke slave, was appointed pasha of Grand Gaiip. A 
GtBovgianliy bifih, Hhis minion of Ibrtnne showed l^ms^K 
equa% weak and tyrannical and* seemed tb confines all the 
energ^ of his government to the e^teimination^of the hatsd 
Mtiimouks.. Be.invit^ them^to flx. their residence in the 
capital ; and upon meeting a <HreGdt refysad, he sent a strong 
force against . thmn into Upper Eoypt^ under the command 
Qf Taher, and the celebrated Mohammed Afi, then be^pn- 
ning Uxrise into'po'^er. All Jdtempts^t negotiation havulg 
foiled, Kunouf sent a laq^r arn^, which he intrusted to 
Yousef "Beji with orders to .prosecute the war with th'e 
utmost vigour. A battle ensued in* the neighbourhood of 
PamanhouiTf in which the Tivrks T^ere. miserably defeated, 
with the loss of ^vc thousand men killed and wounded. 
The Mao^louks, Ijieing very little weakened, might 'have 
pushed their kSU^ess to the gates of Cairo ; but, froiji igiv^ 
ranee and dissension, t)iey threw away the fhiits of dieir 
vietozy, and allowed the viceroy time to rally the fiig;itives, 
and place the city ii) 4: .posture of defence, . 

Yousef attributed mi^ want of success to the disafiectioii 
o)r,the cowasdice of Mohammed Ali, who appears to haif^ 
been second iQ command, — a charge which was eagerly 
listened toby the ^asha, who had luready seen reason to 
apprehend the ambitious projects of this Iremarkablctpersoc,, 
whose ^character has since {nade so deep an ]in|iression on 
the history of qiodem Egypt. . The attempt which was 
madiB to bring hiih to trial occasipned a involution in this 
gov^tfmment, ue efifectip of which have been perpetuated ifi 
the present day ; but in order that*th6 connexion of eventa 
may b€| more clearly traced, we must indulge in a brief 
retrospect of his eariier progresi^ toiyards the distinctioQ 
which he still occupies. 




small 

father in early life, he .was {hrptecteSl by the govemoif ( 
place, who bestowed upon him .that Bpeaea of tsaining w^ich 
qualifies a man to ^e unde^ a despotic *ff6veAment, where 
vigilance, inirepuHty, and a ready niseP of arms are held the 
most vahiable accoMpHshmenis* His activity recommended 
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him to va. Appointment af a suboidinate coUtfctor ^ taxes ; 
and in th^ performance of hi^ duty it was observed tbat he 
set a higher value on the mon^ which he wa^ ordwed t9 
exact, than on the blood or even the ]ives of fiie unhappgr 
peasantry over wjiom his jurisdictton extended. *0n one 
occasion the inhabitants oi, a grillage refysed paymenti 
resbted^ threatei^ and. rose in re]i>ellibn. The governor 
was alarmed^ at this mnusnal firmness, a|id ap|died to Mo- 
hammed. ,The young functionary; .undertook to reduce 
ibfim to obedience ^ and for this purpose he proceeded to the 
nfiraetory hamlet iK the head of .& tb^ mOi hastily eqnipp^ 
annohtcing that he was charged with a secret miteion. He 
enlered a mosque, and sent for Ji^eral .of the principal 
inhab^ants, who, not eiiispectinjr any yiolefice, instantfjr 
obeyed his smmmonfl. No soonev were Ihey within the 
walls, than he ordered them to4>e hound hand and foot, and 
iputniBdiately set off fbr Cavalia, regardless of the pursuing 
multitude,, whom he overawed by threatening to put his 
captives to d^ath. ^ . • - 

.This resolute step procured for him the rank.of,Qoulou]c« 
basfai and .a rich wife, ajreliition of hi» pattoa -the govemoi. 
As it is i;iot uncommonamong the Ttrxs to unite tjbO- duties 
of a soldier with the pursuits of a m^rchant^ Mohammed 
becanie a dealer in tobacco. — a business which he appears 
to have followed wijth consioeiable success till the invasion 
of Egypt by the French called him to fuliil a higher destiny 
in a scene of active warfare. The CQntingent.Qf thr^e hun- 
dred men, ndsed By the township of Cavalia, was plvjskd 
%aid€t the command of A|i, who was now decorated with the 
higher title of .Btub^ahi, ^dreeogmsed as a captain ef 
ngttla^ troops. • , * -^ , 

; His conduct in the field o/ battle soon attnusted the notiot 
of the pasha, who recommended him to Kusrouf, the .gov- 
ernor of 'CaLro. After the mas^re of the Mamlouks at 
Abonkir, flie 'young At^^lto ' obtaii^ed the commapd 
of a division in .the army of Yousef Bey, and joii^ed 
the expeditidn against the insurgent chiefs, whieh tegni* 
Bated so &t&lly to* the - Uvea as well as io the reputation of 
the Turks* Youbef^ it has been already mentioned^ aocuved 
Mohammed of inisconductor disaffection so extremely. paP 
pable as to hm% been 4he main cause of their miserable 
^dtfint :Wfa«ther there WIS any Mai gionndfivthitfchavgi 

U2 
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A w faupaM fttoio ilitormiiMi ; Iwt at afl ««CBii it 
tefiefcd bj Kwaoa£, who imtiftd finUiwitli to expel 1^ 
Csvalliot 6mn the eoontrf , te « pmen m whom he eooU 
Boleniper place •coanden^k 

BdfC the pasha Wm net awue of the^lianflter with wfaea 
ha had eome faito coUieioii. Thepayofthe tieepewasccn- 
nderahlf in a^ea^; aod this Meftanmied demanded in a 
leedlnte tone, avthe a^ condition on wfaieh hfi would yield 
obedience. Tke governor selitofden that he should appear 
hefereliim in the tA^t ; bat the Soo^^ian leader, no^ on- 
aoqoainted with the cMect of such private inteiviews, i»* 
thnied for answer that he would show 'himself in liroad dajr- 
iiffat in the midit of 'ins seldiem. i^ioeivJQi; . the dan^ 
with which he was threatened, Knsrool admitled- into Oaye 
tbe Albanian guards mder Taher Pteha, hoping that, the 
intrigues of the^on# chief* would cooBtvact those of 'the 
other. Bnt in this, expectation he wasgrieronsfy disa^ 
pointed ; for the moontaineteri, in whatever points they 
might differ, were nnanimous in demanding thnr pay, alid 
in all the measares whieh were samsted for compeiyng 
him to advanoe it They attacked the palace, ledaced the 
citadel^ drove Susroof and his hoosehold from the city, 
and filially Repented the viceregal poorer in the hands of the 
Paslia Tahdir. . . 

The (jnramfticalYneasnres of this new ruler brought his 
Migh to 'a olose at the end of twenty-two dayi, and the ao> 
iaid govermnent of the country xeverted to the hands of the 
Manuotifcs, under tlie aced Ibtahita, CMhncn Baidissy, and 
JMohaipmed Ali^ The PdrtO) indeed, sent a pasha of IMl 
Tank'tfi assume the dinetion qf affainr at Cairo ; but- &e 
beys, having onee more the'pppexhand, and mindful ofthe 
cruel treneheryt inflicted upon them by Hassan, seized the 
viceroy at Alexandria; and put him to 'death. 

Th4 undisputed ascendency of t)ie Mamlouks might m the 
end have proved fatal to Mohammed Ali, who did not belong 
to their body. * For this reason he contrived to enlbroil Bar- 
diesy,^ l^ho hai been' called the Hotspur of the b^s,*wiA 
flme of hie aisdksiates; and, finally, attacking him with Ms 
own htad, drove faSm from the capital, lind teinstaled the 
exiled pashas whom he intended to use merely as a tool fiov 
aifeeting his own puipeses. The grand signiotf , suiAecting 
UtaninCSoui fiew^isaaed ovden» in the year XMdi that 
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fltoMia&iaiwthoiiMntammtoCheifownoamitij; intend 
mgy ft may be p¥e8aiii6d,%o garrimn th« Egyptian foTtfeiaM 
with troops leira disposed to insnboidikiation. Mohammed^ 
whose plans vrete gradually' advancilig towards oompletieni 
ffisregatded theciandate ; intiniatikig thatliis services were 
still necessary to' repress the daring- designs of the Mam* 
looks, who continned to occApy the greater pait'of the &ingi- 
dom^ while ifiey hveathed avdwed hostiUty agi^st the 
goyemment of thb' Porte. The folkiwisg year a fimufti 
uriyed, conferrijig tipon him the envia^e appointment of 
pasha of Djidda, and of the port of Mecca *oli liie easterti 
shore of the Red Sea* On this occasion he acceded io fax 
«s to assunle thie mantle and cap foliar to 1^ new office ; 
bnt the army, prep^ared for the scencwhich ensu^, flocked 
around him, uttteryig the most seditions language, and 
threjEitenins immediate violence if their arrears were not dis- 
diargedi MoAiamiteed Hone eouid mle the disturbed sle- 
inents in thisfhrioils tempest. He was Untreated to take 
Upon him the iSlutios of yic^oy,— to save Egypt frMn rebel- 
lion and bloodshed,—- and to preserve an important province 
t6 the Turkish empire. The wily Albanian seehied to be 
amated at thirpropoSal, «hd refused ; but in so faint a tone, 
•that the petitioners weTe inflqced'td repeat and urge stiU 
more iftrongly their request. H» yielded at length to ^i- 
treaties which* he ' lumself had suggested, accepted the 
faisignia of office, apd w^ prodain^ed by.tbe 9hout8 of h|8 
ilumerous adhereitts the new rq[>resentative of the grand 
siOTiior.* * , .' / ' 

Koijirsclul P'aiha,' who wds new' in the capital, endda- 
Toured, by inviting the dangerous aid of the Mamloc^, to 
uppoM tmrnominjttion. But while he was making pri- 
vations to take the l^eld ctgainst'the usurper, thtf capitsm 
p^sha «unexpectedly c^t "anchor before !^ezandria ; <who 
SrtKwith sent orders to him to place the citadel in the hands 
(sf Mohammed,' and aIso4o repair' in portion, without delay, 
to Ms head-quarters on the seacoast. Eourschid obeyed, 
and, after a shoft period of service in other 'qttqiters of t)ie 
Turidsh empire, lost his life. ' ' 
I The Kaodouks, who had been sunmondd to the itan^ard 
pl'HuBr g6)vevnor. Were unwillhig to lay down their aims 

' «W«faM«ftlTnlvds,toLU^8ft 
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ttotil thioy- nhsM haye <mee m6re tried the fbrtuq^ of wai 
affainsfr their old enemy the> Albaaiao pasha. The lattery 
mD» was contriving a snare for tl^ese turbulent hor8emea« 
wished nqithing more aiden^lj than that they should attack 
him' in Cairo ; nay» he suggested to the sheiks, on whom 
he had the greatestveliance, to encourage the b^j^s in tl^eir 
meditated assault, and even to promise them assistance 
shouM they resolve toTent^ the city. The jyfamIouk% 
reposing implieit fai|h ih these pretended firiendtf, seiied 
the first opportunity of bursting in- at one of the gates, 
which had heen o^ned for the purpose of admiiting some 
oolgitrymeB with their « caxdels. I)iyi4ing their numbers 
into two parties, they advanced along the streets sonndiqg 
their martial instruments, and anjticij^aling a complete 
triumph, fut they seen discoyered iheyr mistake ;' for, 
being attacked by.Uie inhabitants on all sides, d^ven irom 
post tapost/^and slajighterediwithont mercy, they sustained 
80 severe a losn as fropi diat moment to .cease to be formida* 
bl^. All the^risoners met the «ame fat^i ; add eighty-three 
heads were s^tbo Constantinople to grac^the walls of the 
imperial.se/agHp. , ' • ! ' 

, But the Sublime Porte, Unwitting that any one interest 
should ohtain the a^ceilidency in Ejgypt,' determined now to. 
support the bcj^s ;* an^, accordingly a capitan pasha was 
despatched to Alexandria with~instT]i<Aions to assist £lfy, 
weU known by his residenoe in England, in his endeavours 
to asBume«the viceregal jpantle, «nd theteby to depress the 
rising power of Mohammed. This envoy, upon his arrival, 
■•nt a capi^ii batshi to Cairo, summoning All te^ppear im- 
mediatoiy ^ that port, where his master ^as ready to bestow 
upon .hun the government of Qalonioa. The Albanian 
c^ief had too much knowledee of the|>olicy usuidly pofsued 
in the divan .to accept of such promotion* He asked those 
around him whet^ he should not show himself a fool i^d 
a j^raven if, after having woii the supreme station With only 
five hundred men at his disposal, he wqre to abandon hia 
po«t to his enemies^ now that he coynted at his side fifteen 
hundred resolute comitiymen ^d companions in anns* 
.' Cairo is to be pubAoly sold !" he exclaimed ;-t-1' whQev^T 
will gite mtyit ijlows of the sabre will win it» and remaia 
master !'* 

His dameanoox towaxds t)^ paaha was, at the mme tuM 
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«id dutUul ; he regretted tlmi tlte Qiulinoai 
•tate of the aimy would not permit him to obey the sum- 
nutoe of his highness, and io have the pleasure of showkig 
bow ready he was on all oceasions to l^w the knee befpre 
a repvesentaUve of his imperial lovd. At this very mement 
he was plotting with the beys,, and sending .large sums of 
■nney to OoBstantino{de, ta secure firienils oni>oth.sides of 
the Mediterranean!. At length the sultan, fin^inff that Ah 
eonld not be deposedt ahd perceiving himiself on &9 eve of 
a war with Russia, forwarded secret ordeprs to the capitan< 
ta make the best terms he could with the usurper, and>ta 
leave him in possession of the viperoyalty. . A sh^rt time 
afteir this occurrence, the 'regujar d^loma contoung h&n 
in his office was transmit!^ by the Porte \ and ia ^Ify 
Bey and Bavdissyf the most powerful pf his enen^ies, 'died 
about the same period, Mohammed found himself the ipaster 
of £gypt, invested with a legal* title, and opposed by no 
one whom he had any reason to feac To complete h\s 
eonqaest, inde^ .he adb^ai^d into Upper Egypt to attack 
the Maoodouksk There he defeated a large body of their 
troops, and was preparing to jbllow them, in the hope of 
•fitting tWr utter annihilation aei a ppljlticsl body, when 
he received despatches fVom Turkey announcing &e Com- 
mencement of fkostilitles .between Grieat Britain .aqd the 
OttoDMu emptire.* 

It was in the year 1867 that thjB English ministry seilt a 
•econd exptsdi^on into Egypt, with the view of preventing 
that country from falling again into the hands of the Freficl^ 
whose ambassador at Constantinople was understood to 
diie<^ 4he poHtics of the*grand sigmor. The number of 
Ufiopi under the British geperal did not exceei} five thoa> 
•and ; and it ii^as entirely owing to the ignorance pf our 
government in ^gard to'the amount ^f the Turkish fi>rcefi 
at Alexandria, and the stitangth as. well as the disposition 
si the Mamlouks, that they exposed such ^ handfuTof mei^ 
to certain destroetiaor. "Ine beys availed^lhemselve^ of this 
oppertuaily te make tbeur peace with Mohammed Ali, ai^d 
consenteditn. follow his standn:d against the invaders, #ho 
had established a footing' on their boast. The melancholy 
nsidt is w«U known. 'AJextindriaykidedtoQeDeialFraatf 
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after A smiirt encounter ; , bn^ failing in hir mooeMiye 
attempts on Ros^tta and 171 Hamet, the flower of our UtUe 
army was cut off, wounded, or taken ]pi|Boneri. Four hob- 
dred and 0/ty of their beads were publicly exposed at Cairo, 
while the unfortunate c«ptbri9 were treated with eviery spe* 
Qtes of bontempt and crudty. 

' The departure of the BritislbaHovved tlie pasha to retnm 
to the ifitem'al affairs of his ttlrbulent province. Ak he 
relied cH^y upon the army, he had increased its numbers 
tin iiS expense of maintenai)<fe efnptied 'his« coffers, and 
eoihpelled him, in order to replenish then^ to resort to meiH 
auxes of extreme ^verity. He felt that his popularity was 
endang^ed ; and h&hg c^vinced that &« Maiiiloiiks 
would embrace the first opportunity of attempting to pre- 
cipitate hiin from the yiceregal throne, he resolved upon their 
final destruction 'at whateiver expense of candour or hn- 
n^ani^. ' This hoirible detem^mttion,* it has been conjec- 
tured} was i;onfirmed by the necessity imposed upon ^'-^t 
of conducting the war against the Wahabees'in Arabia,— 
an undertakihg in which' he could not engage without em- 
ploying in that countiy his best troops and cominan'ders. 
The Porte had urged hun to prepare for this expedition, >»> 
important- to the purity of the fiiith an^ to the mtegrit^ of 
the empire ; letvardin^ him, beforehand, by conferring upon 
his favourite son, Toussoun, the (fignity bf a pasha of the 
second order. • '• 

Th6 same youth ha4 b^n appointed by his father genesal 
of the army t^faich was destined to sefve In Arabia. The 
1st day of March, 1811, was named for the* investiture of 
the new chie^-^a ceremony which wtyi to take placie in tho 
fcita4/Bl. The Mamlouks were invited to shaie kt the parade 
and festivities of the occasion { did ac(50rdkigly, unner (he 
command of Ch&hyn Bey, and arrayed- in their most ajHendid 
uniform', they appeared Kt the hall of audience, and offered 
to the'Vtalha their hearty congratulations. Mohammed 
received them with the createit aflU>ilfty.« They were 
presented with coffee, and he cdhversed with«them indi- 
ndbally with ajpparent' epelnaess of heart an4 serenity of 
eountenance. * .. >* * - 

The procession wai oidered to' move from the eiladal 
alonff a passage cut out in the rock ; the pasha's troofw 
mardung first, Mowed b? the MamloHk corps mounted at 
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■inal. Am «oon, ho^erer, m they had passed the gate, U 
was i^ut behind them, while the opposite end of the do^«. 
being also closed, they i^ere caught, as it were, ia a tfap. 
Mohammed's soldiers had been ordered to the top of the 
rocks, where (hey were perfectly secure frpm th0 aim of the 
Mamlouks, while they poured down voUeys of sljol up^a 
their defenceless victims, who wete butchered almost to th4. 
last man# Some of them, indeed, succeeded in taking 
Tefctffe in the pasha's harem, andin the house of Toussoun ; 
but Uiey wer<) all dragged forth, conducted before thQ kiaya 
bey, and beheaded on the spot. The lifeless body of tfte 
bnvre Chlihya was eicposed to every .infamy. A rope w.as 
passed round the 'neck, and the hlocidy caica^^s ^uragged 
through varioixs parts ef the ^ty., M«(>gin, who was in 
Cairo at-the ti^e, assuies his readers that the streets during 
two whcde da^s bore -the appearance of a place taken by 
aasaplt. ^ery kind and ^egree of* violence was dbmmitted 
under pretence of seardiing for the devoted Mamlouks; 
and it was not uhtil £ve hundred bouses were sacjied. much 
▼aluaUe pr<^erty destjcoyed, and many hves lost, tnat AU 
uid his son ventured out of the citadel to repress th^ popular 
fury.*  

Mohammed noted among the slain four hundred and 
seventy mounted Mamlouks, besides their atiendants who 
usuaify served <on foot The number of victims in the end 
di^ not faH short of a thousand ; fl^r orders Were given ta 
pursue this devoted race into the remotest ^arts of (he 
country, and, if jiessible, to extermin4te them throus^out 
the whole pashalic. The heads of the principal offii^tira 
were embalmed, and seqt as an acceptable present to the 
sultan at ConstfmtinDple.* Only one of the beys, whose 
hame was Amim, is Understood to have escaped the massacre 
in Cairo. Being*^ detained by buc^pess, he was too latto id 
occupy his 'proper place in the pracessioQ, and he only 
arrived at the citadel at the moment when the troops Were 
passing the ^te. He waited till they had entered the fatal 
passaffe^ intending to join his own body ; but^ seeing the 
gate siiut suddenly, and hearing, atmolt, immediately after^ 
the dischargt of ^aims, he p^ spurs to his hors.e and 

* . ■*■ * 

* Hiatoire de PEgypte sow le.GoQvemement do MohsnuBed Ali,p«r 
IC FeUxMvQgiQ, dto.tom. Lp 36^^01. 
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salIoi)€d oat of the city. He aftetwuod retircd wHli a MmH 
*uite into Syna. 

'It is impossible to refi'ain front eondemning the cniel and 
feithlesa conduct of Mohammed on this memorabie<oocasion. 
He may have if^eived oirdert from Const^tinople to anni* 
hilate tl^ose ambitious and tutbulent soldiers who^acknow* 
ledged no mc^ter but their Own chief, an^ ho. laws' except 
auch as suited their liceMioua habits. But it is* difficult» 
notwithstanding, to £nfl an apology lor the delibera^ eold* 
heatted treach^rj^ whidh disgraced th4 execution. of the 
imperial mandate. So little <56mpunetioif, too, did he feel 
when reflecting on the occurrence, that we are told by Men* 
pin*, on being informed that he was rq>roached by all travel* 
lers in their n&rratives for this inhuman niassacre, he replied, 
that he would have a picttire of it painted tdgethex with one 
of the murder of the Due d'Eaghien, and leave to posterity 
what judgment it migbt p9Ma qn the two events. This 
argumentum dd hominem npght silenee a Frenchman who 
had followed the standard of Buonaparfteybut it goes only a 
very little way to temove the impression of abhcsrmice which 
inust be retained by. every heart not altogether inaenaible to 
those eternal distinctions on which all moral Judgments must 
be founded.* ' 

* JFor a strikinffjicobttnt of thtf massacre of^h^ Mamlquks, see *' Uft 
aod Adventures iif Qioranni Finati," vol. i. p. 101, &c. He varies in a 
few particulars from the narratiye 'of Mengin, although in the esiftential 
points there is no<nlIateriaI'diflbrence. The beys, he tells as, ware not 
sssemblecl to grace the leeeiition of the Pelisse hy thjQ young pasha, but 
to consult with th^ viceroy about the approaching war with the Arabian 
schtsmatics ; and Mengin himself relate^btttat Tonssoon was not in- 
vested with the uisigns of his odlee till more than a mouti^ afterward. 
The <2hief, too, called ChAhyn by th^ latter author, Is by Finati denomi- 
aa\ed Salmr~an example of the discrep^iiicy which arjaes fnan the praor 
tice adopted by travellers iq Egypt of spdling ac^ofdiQ^ to the proaun- 
eiatlon of \hevr respective eeutttnes,- 

R is remarkable that thaFrencfamavshonld have omitted,an anecdote 
of Amim Bey, which n^ade a great noise at t^e time, and was repeated 
to Mr. W. Banks by that officer himself wh^ he met him at a subsa- 
qnent period in d>Tia. '<Thl8 chief, who was brother to the oelebnted 
EIfy, Urged tb^ noble animal which he rode to an act of fcreater despoil 
' tion, for be spurred him till he made him rlamber upon the ramp^, aod 
preferring tather to be dashed tp pieces than to be slaughtereu in eold 
blood, drove him to leap doWn the precipice, a hefght that has ,been ssli 
mated at from thirty to forty feet, or even more ; yet Ibrtune so faTOored 
him, tliat, though the horse vras killed, the rider escaped."— Finati, lia 

Sir F. Hennikior says of him, " His hors^ leaped aver the parapeil ttlsi 
^.eaping out of a ibor pair of stairs window. The horse was kfllsi. 
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Mohammed Ali was now at liberty to devote his attention 
to the state of things in Arabia, thither his son Toussoun 
Fasha, had been sent to command the army. His campaign 
had already been crowned with several succetsses against the 
Wahabees ; he had taken the city, of Medina, the keys of 
which his father had sent to the Porte, with large presents 
ef money, jewels, cc^ee, and othev valuable articles. The 
viceroy himself now thought it time to pay 'his devotbns al 
the slurine of Mecca, and accordingly made a voyage across 
the Red Sea. At ]>jidda he was received with all kindness 
and hospitality by the iShereef Ghaleb ; in return for whichy 
to gratify either his avarice or his poutieal suspicion, he 
gave secret orders to Toussoun to seize, and convey Him to 
Cairo. " Meanwhile he plundered the palace of immense 
treasures, part of which he applied to 4he support, of the 
army, and part he shared with his master, the sultan ; but 
the Latter, on understanding the manner in which they had 
been obtained,, had honesty enough to return them to their 
owner through Mohammed. 

The various occurrences of the Arabian war are not of 
sufEcievit ioterest to the general reader to warrant a minute 
details Suffice it to observe, that under the direction of 
Toussoun the Egyptian army suffered considerable reverses, 
and was not a little reduced both in number and in spirit when 
Mohamm^ Ali himself assumed t^e command. His presence 
in the camp immediately restored discipline and confidence 
to. such a degree timt the troops longed for an opportumty 
to revenge their losses in the field, and, if possible, to bring 
the contest to the issue of a general action. Their wishes 
in this ref pect- were soon gratified ; for the enemy, who had 
begun to despise the invaders, and even to pour upon them 
thei most insolent and opprobrious language, were easily 
induced to relm<)ui'sh their position where they could not 
have been attacked, and to meet the viceroy on equal ground, 
where he could hardly &il to secure a decisive victory. The 
battle of Basille terminated the campaign of 1815, and 
opened up to the conqueror a flattering view of ultimate 
success. But disease found its way into his ranks ; the 
Albanians were fatigued and disgusted with a war of posts 

TUe bey intmsted himself to somQ Arabs (Albanians aeeordinff to 
Finati), who, notwithstanding tlte offer of a large reward, would nol 
MivHhteMfi" P.M. 
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iMainst baibariauB still more savage than themselves ; and 
uey did not conceal from the pasha that they expected 
to be relieyedy and allowed to seek for health on the banks 
of the Nile. This chief knew his countrymen too well to 
Tesist their inclinations in amattef so closely cMinected with 
their feelings , he acknowledged the justice of their claim i 
assured them that he also meant to return to Cairo ; and 
oroceeded instantly to make arrangements for carrying his 
plan into execution* 

« The military experience which Mohammed had acquired 
when opposed to European armies convinced him of the 
necessity of improving the tactics of his Turks and Arabs* 
For this purpose he employed several French soldiers, wh(> 
deserted during the expedition under .Buonaparte, to intro- 
duce the new system ; and immediately a regular course of 
drilling was begun, and enforced, too, with a strictness and 
severity that only tended to exasperate the feelings, and to 
ripen projects of resistance and revenge. - From the very 
first the native troops regarded this discipline with the 
utmost jealousy and aversion, as a diredt invasion of the 
rights aiid liberties of thfeir profession. Their resentment 
soon found vent against the subaltern officers^ whom they 
assassinated in the streets, and even on parade. ' This, how- 
ever, far from deterring the government, only led to higher 
degrees i>f constraint and compulsion, till at length the 
odium which had ceased to attach itself to the mere instru- 
ments of the experiment, extended to the highest authori- 
ties, and even to the ruler himself. If we must have the 
French discipline, said the discontented, let us carry the 
F^nch system a little farther, and let us have our revolution 
too.- Accordingly, i|pon a day previously fixed,-^he 4th 
August^ 1815,— all the troops in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo broke out into open mutiny and revolt, with the pny- 
fessed jpurpose of plundering the city, and putting Moham- 
med Ali to death. After falling upon such of the'officera 
as had escaped 4he violence directed against them individu- 
ally, they marched towards the citadel m a fbrmidablfe body ; 
and, had not the pillage of the baaaars attracted their atten* 
tion in the first instance, the chie& of the goveifnment, who 
were quite unprepared for the attack, could hardly have iowoA 
•afbty. 
The pasha fortunately was not iu H^ citadel, but in 
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of liif paHuSes which itands in a large open MjoaxiB, near 
the l^aropean division of the capital. More mindful of the* 
Franks than of his own welfare, he sent to them, upon the 
breaking out of the disturbance, five hi&idired* muskets, with 
ammunition, sufficient to ser^e the purpose of their defence. 
Meanwhile, it being taken for granted that he Was in the 
fortress, no search was made ibr him elsewhere ; though he 
had to endure many bitter hours ef suspense, galled as be 
must have been by the ingratitu^ of his army, and liable 
every moment to be dragged forth to destruction. He was 
at lengtih extricated i^m his perilous ifituation by the fidelity 
and courage of Abdim Bey, an Albanian^ brother to Has- 
san Pasha, whom he had led in the command of the Arabian 
army. This officer had a particular attachment to his 

gersoh ; and having drawn together about three hundred oi 
is own nation who had continued loyal, went to the palace 
where he was concealed, placed him under this faithful 
e^ort, and forced a passage to the citadel, where he was 
lodged in perfect security. 

This took place late in the evening of that day of confu* 
sion and terror ; and when ft Was discovered that the pasha 
had been so bng within their teach, disappointment exas- 
perated the soldiers to fresh excesses, .and a renewal of the 
pillage. Before morning Mohammed had proclaimed a 
general amnesty, on condition that the troops would return 
to their duty, pledging himself at the saipe time, that the 
obnoxious dystem should be discontinued, and promising to 
the merchants and inhabitants who had been pillaged a full 
indemnity for their losses. This declaration prodaced Ae 
desired effect, and Cairo was immediately restored to a 
state of tranquillity and peace ; while the great number of 
individuals who were implicated in the guilt of disaffection, 
Tendered it pmd^nMn his highness to a4here strictly to the 
terms of the pardon which he had announced. 

It could hardly be doubted th«t in a rising of tins natnre, 
where 'there was evidently so much of concert and of 
secrecy, there must have been som^ prime mover, possess- 
ing weight and influlsnce among the soldiers ; and hence no 
pains were spared ^y the government in order to obtain in- 
ibrmation. Uiovanni Finati, who was himself an actor in 
the scone which he describes^ asserts that no clew was ever 
obtained which could ^ead to a discovery of the prinoivaji 
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iiMaf|[«|ita. Bat Belxoni, who wu in Egypt al the came 
period, remarks thdt (here was reason to think the pesha 
kn^w who the chief instigators were, for it was found that 
several persons shortly after '*died of sudden deaths,- and 
indeed many of the chiefs and beys disappeared."* 

No attempt appears to hate been made for some time 
after the &Uure now described to introduce the European 
discipline. In the y^ar 1821, when Sir F. Hemiiker was at 
Ghmn^ Cairo, the old 'system prevailed, and is amusin^y 
exposed in the following desoription : — '** Saw the infantiy 
(Albanians) mustered. An attempt to driU these lawless 
ragamuffins oceasioned ihe last insurrection,-^no marching 
aiKl countermarching, — ^no playing at soldiers. They, 
however, suffer diemselves to be drawn up in line to listen 
to the music,'rif such it may be called when produced by 
drums and squeaking Moorish fifes in the hands of Tuiks { 
a number of voices frequently chimed in, and destroyed the 
monotony; during this the soldiers wefe quiet. It is 
nearly impossible to distinguish ofl^cers from privates; 
every man provides himself with clothes and arms according 
to bis means; there is only this fimiily hkeness an*ong 
them,— that pistols, swords, uad a shirt, outwardly exhibited 
are necessary. ' An Albanian is not inyproved nnce the 
time of Alexander; he is still a soldier and a robber. 
Ibrahim Pasha ^having, as he says, .conquered the Waha- 
bees, made his triUmf^tial entry this mormng ; first came 
the cavalry, — ^horses of all (Sizes, ages, colours,* and quali- 
ties ; an Arab Fellah attendant upon each soldier carried a 
musket; every soldier catried — a pipe; occasionally the 
prelude of a kettle-drum, hammerea monotonously with 'a 
abort leatheni strap, announced u person 4>f eonseqyenjse : 
the consequence consist^ in eight or nine dirty Arabs, 
carrying long sticks, ana screaming tumultuously ; then' 
came the infantry, a long straggling line of Albanians ; 
then a flag; then a long pole, surmounted by a gilt ball,— > 
from this suspended a flowing tail of horsehair ; then a 
second flag, a second tail, a thim flag, and the pasha*s third 
tttil ; the yictoi covered with a tokUe sajtm gown^ and a 
high conical capof the same military material ; this Cssar 

* Lift and Adventures of' Gloranifl Fixurtl, voL U. q. 71; Babnnl's 
narrative, toL U. p. 0. 
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looked like a siek girl coming from the bittli. The mohiHtjr 
closed this Hudibiastic triamph. Having ^ravened the 
town, they rented their exultation in giSipowder. The 
Turkish soldiers, whether in iun or earnest, always fin 
with ball ; and on a day of rcjoieins it commonly happeni 
that several are killed; these aeeidenU fall in general on 
the Franks."* 

In relating the triumph of Ibrahim, we have somewhat 
anticipate the course of events. His brother Toussoun had 
some tune hetofte falleA the victim of poison or disease, 
whence jarose .the necessity of appointing a new com- 
mander of equal rank- to carry on that war, aheady waged 
so long and vnth so little success against the heretics 
of Derayeh, More than a century had passed sinde Abdul 
Wahab, the Socinus of the Mohammedans, disturbed the 
belief of the faithful by certain innovations in- their doc- 
trine respecting the character -and offices of the prophet. 
The austerity of his life drew around him a great numbei 
of followers, and at length, finding himself su^iently 
strong to brave the power of the provincial governors, he 
attacked without any reserve the rank idolatry of thcwonted 
j^ilgrimages to the toinb of Mohammed,, .and the abeurdity 
of putting any trust in relics, ablations, or any outwanf 
ceremonies. He inculcated the principles of pure deism, 
and reduced the whole duty bf man^ as a feligious being, 
to prayer and good works. 

Had he coimned the ebjects of his mission to articles 
of faith or new modes of piety, it is not probabtB that the 
Ottoman Porte would have disturbed him in the exercise 
of his vocation- But as he found the use of arms necessary 
to convince hardened- skeptics, as well as to destroy the 
monuments of their idolatry, he permitted the zeal of his 
followers to display itself in military ardour, and in the 
Ibimation of discipliaed bands. On one occasion his suc- 
cei3>.* advanced into Persia at the head of 20,000 men, 
xesolvmg .to capture the city of Kirbeleh, and to lay waste 
the tomb of Hassan, the son of Ali and grandson of the 
prophet. The spirit of ^persecution breathed in all his 
i^ctkms s the inhabitants were put to the sword i and the 
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tpolc hre a faTOurite place of pilgrimage among tlie Per* 
siansr— was plundered and deeeerated. 

. In short, a dynasty of these fiuiatical wanion had es- 
tablished itself on the throne of Derayeh. In the bemn- 
ninff of the present centuiy Abdelazeoz, the son of Abdul* 
was murdertd by a native of Kirbeleh, to revenge the in- 
dignities committed upon the holy tomb^ — an event which 
was followed by a renewal of hostility and the shedding 
of much blood. His 'successor^ Sehood, began his career 
of retaliation by directing ti^e power of Ms arms against 
Bassora and Irak. The thereof -of Mecca, who took the 
field in order to check his progress, was defeated in eveiy 
battle 9Qd compelled to sue for peace. But no sooner were 
terms cettcluded than the Wahabite^ at the head of 40,000 
men^ marched to Medina, .which was obliged to open its 
sates;- when, foHpwing up his success, Se proceeded, to 
Mecca, where he met with as little opposition. Here he 
ordered the tomb of the prophet to be opened, whence he 
abstracted. th6 nuiperous jewels, consisting of diamonds* 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds, which had been long venerated 
ay the pioiis disciples of the Koran. He melt^ the golden 
vessels, the chandeliers, and vases;* and having exposed 
the whole to public sale^ he distribiited the money among 
his soldiers. This act of daring sacrilege excited against 
Sehood the indignation of every Mussolman who had not 
thrown off all reverence for the foimder of his leligicm ; 
while his mifitary resources,, employed with so much 
vigour, did not&il to alarm the government at Gonst^tif 
nople, who inunediately sent orders to Mohammed Ali ta 
chastise the presun^uous heretic and deliver the- holy city 
from hitf arms. 

But the success which finally attended the expedition 
of the Egyptian pasha was owing to the death of Sehood 
rather than to the bravery or skill of the Turkish generals. 
The Wahabite chief was. succeeded by hie eon AbdaDahy 
who possessed neither talent nor courage eqoal to the 
aiduons duties which he was called upoi| to discharge. 
After a vain attempt at negotiation he attowed himself tm 
be besieged in his capital, which,, after a feeble define* 
during tuee months, he was obliged to surraider together 
with.hia own personal liberty. So waa sent to Conitanti- 
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sople, where be was fin* ezpoaed to ^ eneistum m§ 
edntempi of i^d populace, and^then deprived of his iMsd 
like a common malefactor. Ibrahim ie remembered as the 
•coorge of Arabia and the carse of Derajeh. • His fittber, 
in a moment of passion against the Wahabees, had threat^ 
ened to destroy their city so that one stone of it should not 
be left upon another, — a mena<;e which was ezeeated to the 
fullest extent. The inhabitants who escaped the swodl 
weie chased into the desert, where many of them must have 
perished;- meantime the pasha returned in fricunph to 
Cairo in the manner .described by Sir F. Henniker. - 

But the severity of Ibrahim did not put an end to tbe 
Wahabite reformation, nor tp the spirit of resiftanee faj 
which its. abetters were. animated. On the contrtiy, tbe 
war was renewed in 1834 with as much ferocity at every 
and apparently with increased means 'On the part of the in- 
wrgents of bringing it to a successfiii issue, -fi ^as pro« 
tracted during the three following years :with*ahemate 
advantage ; having been^ diuimr the latter poMibii of that 
interval, all6wed to shmiber, owmg to the struggle made by 
the Greeks in the Morea to recover liieir libex^* The par*, 
ticulars of the several campaigns are givezt with considef* 
able minuteness by Planat, who held, an 'office under ihiB 
viceroy of Egypt, and who took upon himself to write the 
histoiy of the- " ReffenQration" which that remarkable per- 
•<Hiage has effected in the khigdem of the Pharaohs. 
Suffice it.^ observe that it was in<a succession' of battles 
with.^be Wahabees that Mdbsmmed Ali first derived 
advance ^om his izuproved jV^^^ ^^ tactics. His in* 
fiuitry, £siBtphned by French omoers and instructed in the 
£ur<q)ean method of moving: large masses in the *fie]|^ 
proved decidedly superior in eyeiy conflict where the natose 
of the ground permitted a militaiy. (svoiujkion.* . 

It may he inferred froBK the statement just made tikat th« 
vicoroy was not deterr^^ by the-tumuit at Cairo from 
leeuminff at a pfoper time the {dan he had already matured 
for intirodiicing.inte his army the drill of modem EUoope* 
Aware of ths obstinaigr whieh4;haracterizes the Albaniaos 

* HRstoire de la^ R^niraUon de TEnptCi A». Fw Jules Flaiia^ 
•Mm Offldtr da PArtiUeile d« la Gsirde Imperiale, at ditf 4'Bc«hin^far 
•■smiM da Facte d*«C3vls. €toiidv«,l^pk8M. 
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lie left tbem to be thamed out of their awktvaid and in«& 
fiaent -syBtem by ^iritnesmng the improvement" of the other 
troops ; resolving to put his experiment to the test en the 
Fellahs of Egypt, and on the still more.wnsophisticated 
natives of Sennaar and Kordofan. With this view, as well 
as to reduce the remoter provinces *of the upper country to 
bis obedience, he fitted out, in 1820, an expedition whicli 
be placed under the command of his son Ishmael, whom he 
charged with ii^ractions for accompCshing the double pur- 
pose now stated. The success of the voung genex«l fulfilled 
the expectations of Mohammed AIL Thousands of captivei^ 
were sent firom the conquered districts to the neighbourhood 
of £s Spuan, where they were formed into battalions, and 
subiected to all the ^straint and fatigue of European dis» 
eipune. 

We are told thM these unhappy beingtf were in the first 
place vaccinated; and that, as 80<m as. they recovered from 
this factitious- distemper, they were put into the hands of 
Frencli officers tobe mstructed in the manual exercise and 
othe^n^ilitary arts, according tO'the latest institutions of the 
Bijionaparteaik school. The hopes ef the pasha were at first 
flteiitly.dis^ppcimted in* these black troops. They were in- 
deed strong and iible^b<tdied> and' not averse firom being 
taught ; but when attacked by disease, which soon broke 
out in the camp, they died tike, sheep infected with the rot. 
The medicid men asccibed the mortality to moral rathey 
than to physical causes. It appeared iti numerous in- 
stances, that having been snatched away firom their houses 
and feinilies, they were even anxious to get rid of life ; and 
so numerous were the teths. which ensued, that out of 
30,000 of these unfortunate ^rsons, three thousand did 
not lemain alive at>the end of two years. 

But nothing could shake the determination of the viceroy. 
He placed fiveiiundred faithfiil-Mamlouks under the charge 
of Colonel S^ve, formerly aid-de-camp to MarSial Ney, 
who were traiiied to fiilfi] the duties of officen. As the 
blacks, for the reasons ahready mentioned, were found unfit 
lor this laborious service,* he impressed, according to the 
rules of a national conscription, about thirty thousand 
Arabs and p«asants» whom he itent under a military guard 
to Uppejr Egypt Tlanat informs us, that in. 1837 tWehe 
^iwgiments were Ofguiied, tolerably well oldi^ed in a plain 
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ttniform, and armed after the maimer of Europeaa aoUlitn ; . 
and as it is intended that every regiment shall consist of 
five battalions of eight hundred men, the nnlitary estabhah* 
ment, in infantry alone, will amount to about fifty thowsand. 
There ue, besides, several corps of cavahy, artilleiy, and 
even jiarines ; which latt are stationed at Alezandiia, to 
serve on board the ships of war whenever it may be neceo- 
saiy to meet an enemy at'sea. 

The colonels of regiments are extrem^ well paid^ 
having allowances which amount to not less than 1(002. 
a-year, Their dress, too, is very rich,^ consisting of red. 
cloth, covered with gold lace, and a cluster of diamonds, in 
the fonn of a half-moon, oa. each broast.. Over this they 
wear, on state o<icasions, a scarlet pelisse, wluch &stcna 
over the body wiih two ^arge dasps of gold set with enie- 
raids. Their upper dress is closed with a sadi ; and the 
Turkish -fiill trousers have given way U> a nK>re convenient 
habiliment, which is tied under the Imee, and fitted to the 
legs like gaiterp. The pay of the non-oonunissioiied officers . 
is likewise ample ; and that of the men eighteen piasters a 
month, with f lill rations of good provisions, and their dotb- 
ing.^ They are now content, and ev<to attached to the 
service ; while a considerable spirit of ^nidation prevails 
among them, excited in a great measure 'fay the impaiiial 
Bianner in which promotion from t)ie ranks is bestowed, 
according to the merit of the candidates. It is worthy of 
notice, too, that the men are no longer liable to arbitrary 
punishment* .Every oi^e committing a fiuilt must be tried - 
before he oan be bastinadoed, and genenlly some other 
penalty is inflicted, such as confinement, degradation, Of 
hard labour. The oi^cers, again, wheh they forget theii 
^ duty or their charaoter, are placed under arrest ; • and eveft 
the viceroy himself does not pretend to decide aa to theiv 
ffuilt, but leav/fis the result to thtt award of justice, regulated 
vy martial law. 

The superiority ef troops^pr^MUPed for the field aoeordina 
tc^ the European method was, as we have already stated 
most distinctly manifested in .the s<hreral cawpaigna which, 
they served against the Wahabees^^-^ eiienmstance which 
afibrded to tlM viceroy a degree of delight almost bsyoad 
cxpreraion. This first step m the improvement of an art, 
valuable above all others to a govexBor pbced in the cii^ 
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cgiDftaiioef which he occa|Hed/ was dae almost entirely to- 
ColoneL S^ye, whose name has been alr#ady mentioned. 
TbiM Me officer encoUnterad much opposition from the bar- 
barians whom he was appointed \6 superintend ; but, with 
the tact which belongs to a man who has inspected soeiety 
in»all its forms, he subdued the ferocity of the savage by 
assuning a tone more commanding than that of mere ani- 
mal courage. The Mamiouks were occasionally so discoh- 
tented as to tbraaten his tifet'i'but he never lost his finn- 
Mflb; and, by ofifering to meet single-handed those who 
-conspired against ^s authority, he gained the respect 
which is always lavished by untutored minds upon fearless 
hardihood, and at length became a fanrourite amon? all 
dasses of the military. Planat tells us, that on one occa- 
sion, when a volley wtfs fired, a baH whizzed past the ear 
ol^ Sdve. Without the sKgfatest amotion, 'he 'commanded 
the party to reload their - pieces. "You ^re- very bad 
mariEsineii)" he exclaimed ; — '* Make ready, — ^fire !^ They 
fired, but lie ball was heard; the self-possession of the 
Frenchman disarmed tjieir resentment ; they thought him 
worthy of admiration; and at length were ready to ac* 
knowledge that in point of ac(}uirement and professional 
experience he was decidedly a better man than them- 
■ehres.* He afterward fell while serving in Greeee. 

Ghreat merit was unquestionably' due to this officer for 
the reformation ^hich he had efibcted in the viceroy's 
army ; but beyood this we cannot speak of him without 
the strongest' expressions of contempt and detestation, it 
beinff universally known that he had adopted the religion 
of Mohammed, — soothing and clocking his degradation 
with the name of Suliman Bey, and under the title of Mir 
aUai, or commander of four thousand. He received his 

Slisse and his advancement on the monrihg of Christmas- 
y, — as if he had expressly intended to insult the fiiith 
which he had iust renounced, — a sacrifice on his part which, 
however trifling it might appear, would not exalt him in 
the eyes of his new sovereign, who'has liever required axqr 
of his Christian servants to change their creed. 

The invasion of the upper provinces by the army under 
Ul0 cfltnnyand of Ishmael, belongs to the history of NubU 
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Hither ihdn to that of Egypt ; for which rtiMtn^ We shall iMl 
enter int^ its derails at present farther than to state, thai 
owing to an insult inflicted upon one of the native chiefi^ 
this favourite son of Mohammed Ali was cut off by a most 
miserable death. The cottage in which he and his per* 
flonal attendants had taken up .their (juarters was stir- 
rounded With a mass of combustible materials, and bnmt 
to the ground ; no one escapkig through the flames except 
the physician, who was reservMl for mote protracted suffer* 
ing. Ibrahim, the conqueror of Derayeh^ avenged in some 
degree the murder of. Ms brother, t^ even extended the ' 
dominion of the Egyptian arms into districts which neithet 
the Persians nor the Romans had ventured to penetrate* 
But the affairs of Greeoe, which begdn to occupy the fa& 
attention of the Porte, supplied a new theatre for the lo^ 
tary talent of his ]ieuten^t» whO| at the command of me 
father, withdrew, his troops from the dei^erts of Dongola 
and Kordofan to transport them to the more saAguinaiy 
Belds of the Morea. . 

As it belongs not to this narrative tq recoid even incio 
dentally the events of tho war to which We have just te* 
ferred, we shall conclude this chapter with a brief outline 
of the character of thjat remarkable person who at present 
fills the viceregal throne of Egypt, and whose gemus seeme 
destined to accomplish a greater change" on the conditioa 
of that country than has been effect by conquest or 
revolution since the days of Alexander the Great. 

Perhaps the actions of this ruler Are the best expression 
of his views and feelings, and vq^t tdone be appealed td 
as a proof of an elevated and sspiring mind, stlU clouded 
indeed with some of the darkest shades of his original bai' 
barism, and not unfireqnently impelled by the force of pa** 
sions which are never allowed to disturb' the tranquillity of 
civilized life; He is now about sixty years of affe, rather 
short in stature, with a high forehead and aquihne noscf 
and altogether posfifessing an expretoion of countenance 
which shows hmz to be no ordinary man. His dress ie 
usually very plain ; the only expense which he allows him* 
self iQ. tnattcTS connected with his person being lavished 
upon his anns, some of which are studded with diamonds* 
lake Buonaparte; his outward appearance seems to have 
changed «l' '* '<»ahly with t}ie pxoi^tess of hie yc»r» ft* 
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ilthdQgfay when between tfaizty and foitj, he was deeeribeJ 
inr a BiHiah traveller aa **of , a alender make, sallow oooio 
mexion» and under the middle size," he is reported by the 
latest yisiters to have becoaie *f thick-set,'* and s<»oewhttl 
foU in the figure. i 

** On onr arrival being announced,'' says an author whom 
we havd already quotM, ^ we were immediately ushered 
hito his presence, and found him sitting on the comer of 
the divan, surrounded by his officers and men, who were 
standing at a respectful distance. He received us sitting, 
hut in the most gracipus mitnoer, and ]daced the Eari of 
Belmorv and Mr. Salf upon his lefi>hand, and his lordship's 
f wo soi» and myself at the top of the room on his right. 
The intcTpfeter stood, as weU-'as the officer^ and soldiers, 
w^IVB. remained in the room during the whole tiqie of ther 
visit. He began the conversation by welooining us to CaircH 
and prayed that God might preserve us^ andmnt us pros- 
perity. He then inqoiM of the noble traveller bow loogp 
he had been from England, and what was the object of hw 
journey to Egypt ; to all which he received satisfitctoiy 
answers. ^ His highness next adverted to the prospect 
before him, the Nile, the grain-covered fields, the Pyramid* 
of Djizeh, the bright auhy and the cloudless sky, and w* 
BMiked, with a <;^rtain triumphant humour on his Up, thai 
England offefed n* such prospecttothe eye of the spectator."' 

He ¥ras told that the 'scraery of England was veiy fine; 
*<How can that be, he shortly rejoined, seeing you a?tt 
flbeeped in rain and fo; three qyarters of the year. — M9 
maxt Huned the ccmversaUon to Mn Leslie's elegant experi- 
mem; of fireezmg water inv the vacuum of an air-^ump ;. 
whieh hehad never seen but admired profigtously in de 
seription^ and seemed to afijtidpate vrith great' satisfiiction a- 
glass of lemonade and iced wat«r fi>r hnnself andftiends, 
as the happiest result of the discovery. "Talking of hi» 
lordship's inlended voyage up the Nile, he politely oeSered 
to render eveir^ possible facility; cautioning hun at the 
same time to keep a sharp lookout among the Arabs, who^ 
he believed, would not take any thing from him or hisparty 
by vioienoe, bat vrould eertaiidy steal if they found an op* 
portunity ef doin^ it without the risk of detection. He thai 
lelated a number of anecdotes, touching the petty larceuies 
•f that moat thievish race 4o«a of which wen by »» 
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meani without ciontritaiioe or dexterity. 3tit tSM or^ 
which aeemed to amuse both himself and his friends the 
most was that of a traveller, who, when eating his dinner,- 
laid down his spoon to reach for a piece of bread, and b^ 
the time he brought back his hand th» spoon was away; 
the knife and fork sOon sharcid the same fate ; aAd the ua- 
fintonate straneer was at lenffth reduced to the sad nec^ 
mty of tearing his meat, and lifting it with his fingers and 
tknmb, like Uie Arabs themselres* Many persons were 
■ear, but no one saw the theft (x>mmitted ; and all search 
for the recotery of the property was in vain.-^We now 
took leave of the vie^oy, leaving him in the greatest good-* 
humour ; he said we might go every where, and see every 
thing we wished, and that he hoped to have the pleasured 
«f seeing ui again.*** 

In reference to tfaefireezitiff experiment, we may mention 
that Mohammed All, very soon after the visit now de« 
scribed, obtained from England, through Mr. Salt, the 
lequisite apparatus. The machine on its arrival was con-* 
veyed to hi» palace, and some Nile water was procured for 
the purpose* He huns over the whole operation with ill-* 
tense curiosity ; and ^en, after several disappointments, a 
piece of real ice was pnoduced, he took it eagerly in ^hi* 
Band, and danced round the room for joy like a child, and 
then ran into the harem to 8h<M^ it to his wives, f 

No one has attempted to conceal that there is in the tem- 
fier of Mohammed Ali, intermingled with many good quali^ 
ties, a deep tkKture' of barbarism and fierceness. Impatient 
•f opposition, and even of delay, he occasionally gives him*' 
■elf up to thff most violent bursts of passion ; am in sucfr 
BuMDents thei^ is hardly any cruelty which he will not pep- 
petrtte or command. For instance, some time ago he had 
ordered that the dollar should pass for a fixed humber of 
piasterft, and it was mentioned in his presence that the rate 
Was net strictly followed. His Righness expressed 'sdme 
doubt of the fact, whim th^ head interpreter carelessly ob- 
served that a Jew broker, whom he named, had a fow days 
kefote exchanffed dollars for him at the rate asserted. — ** Let 
fcin be hanged immdfiately,'* exclaimed the pashii ! Th* 

* BiohMrdMB*0 Travels, vol. i. p. 101. 
f CsvBo's Letteri from tlw East, vol. 1. f ^ 80k 
Y 
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iflfterpnter, an old and ftvoiuite ferrant, ihxerw hilkiiMlf at bur 
flOT«raign'B feet, depreci^inff his own follj, and implorinif 
pardon for the wretched ca^rit. But all interceMion wat 
in vain ; the yiceroy said his orders must not be disregardtBd^ 
and the unfortunate Jew was instimtly led to -his death.* 

We find proofs of a similar sally at Djidda^ where htf 
appears to have usM his own hands to inflict a punishment 
which he thought inexpedient to remtt« Koseyn Aga, the 
agent for the East India Company, resident in that towny* 
was, says a recent traveller, a remai^bly'fine-looking man,' 
displaying an air of digqity mixed with -hauteur ; hand- 
somely cbd, too, though the heavy folds of his muslin fui^ 
ban were studiously drawn pver.his right «ye to conceal the' 
loss of it,-^for Mohammed AU dne day in a fit of ragv 
pulled it out ! Yet these men are friends,— great firieiKb 
just at present, and will remain eo as long as it may be 
convenient and agreeable to both parties to consider each 
other in that ligfat.t 

But the master of Egypit is not at all times. so fenodoiis* 
For example, when Mrs. LushiQgton was at Alexandria^ 
intelligence was brought to him that a small fort at the en- 
trance of the harbour had been taken possession of by cer^ 
tain Franks, and that the Turks belonging to it had been 
made prisoners. Some consternation prevailed among his 
people; but inste^nd of being angry he laughed heartily, 
and swearing by his two; eye8,-^hvi favourite oath, — ^that 
they mrust be English sailors, he directed his inteipreter to 
write to their captain, to order his men on board ship again. 
Upon inquiry it proved as the pasha had anticipated ; the 
men had«landed, got drunk, and crowned theur liberty by 
seizing on the fort,- and confining the unfortunate Turksj 
who, mdolently smoking their pipes, never could have an- 
ticipated such an attack in time of profound peace. He 
evinced e<iual self-cemniand, and stiU more nfftgnimimity, 
when he furst heard of the event which' destroyed his infitnt 
navy and humbled his power. We aHude to the battle of 
Kavarino. He had" pot finished, the perusal' of the unwel 
come despatches, wiie!& he desi^ a J^ropean consul t4 
assure his countrym<en and all (he other Frai^u that Hmf 

* Narrative of a Jonniey flnom Caleotta to Zanffs, p 17ft 
f ioviey OwiaBdi'toL i. ^ ad 
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•hould '«ot be molested, and that they might ponae their 
wonted occupations in perfect security* 

Amotig the ships lying in the haihour was the wreck of 
one of the Jmsha's own vessels. The captain had com- 
mitted some crime which was represented by his crew to 
the "Viceroy, who ordered him unmediately on shore to 
answer his accusers. KnoWkig his guilt he pretended sick- 
ness, till a second mes^age^fiKmi the same quarter 1^ him 
no alternative ; and unabls longer to evade his fate, he sent 
all his crew ashore, and csX^ng to an old and &ithful ser- 
vant, the oliiy penxm on boar^ he bade him jump out of 
the port into the sea ; at the same time^ having loaded two 
pistols, he fired 'into the magazine, and blew up the ship 
^d himself together. When thfe story was related to the 
pa^a, he said, "These are Frank customs ; this is dying 
like an Englishman !"* 

There is something 'charaeteristic in the following notice 
by Sir F. Henniker, whp reraaiks, that the pasha appeared 
to him to have a vulsar, low-bo^ face, but a commanding, 
intelligent eye. " He received us in the court-yard, seated 
on a sofa, and wielding a pipe, dressed like a private indi- 
vidual, as Turks of red consequence generally are, except- 
ing on gala days. The vice-consul and myself sat dovni 
on the sofa with him. Pipes ^ure dot oSkted except to 
equals ; pofTee served up,-^no sugar, even though the pasha 
himself has a manufactory of that article,— 4he attendants 
ordered to withdraw ; no pride, no affectation, even though 
the i)asha is an upistart. Rcinained nearly an hour dis- 
couriring on English horses, military force, the emerald 
mines A Cosseir, his son's victory over the Wahabees-, and 
his expected triumphal entiy.**t <  

It is generally sta^d, that since Mohammed Ali has ftH 
hiibself secure in the pashalic he has ceased to be cruel. 
Seldott now does he take away life, and never with torture ; 
and if his subordinate officers were as well disposed as him- 
eelf, the people, notwithstanding' the cmpressive taxes, 
would feel their property more^ i^ecure. One instance of 
m» prompt justice excited much astonishment ; although a 
slower- and more v^effular method would not, it is probable^ 
In a notion so completely disorganized, have prooueed «« 
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equal eileot. A cachief who had not heem Ifiing t^pQ/a^UmtA 
to the government of the yiceioy punished one of hk own 
aervantg wit]^ death. He was called before Mohammed, 
who asked him by what auChority he had committed thia 
outrage. He thought it enough to uige in his defence thai 
the man was his own servant. True, retorted tl\e pasha* 
but he was my subject ; and, in the same breath, passed 
sentence that the culprit should |)e iinmediately beheaded, 
—an effectual warning to the rest of the grandees present. 
This act of severity has paved the. lives of many of the 
Arabs, who, in former tinges, wer0 sacrificed by their Turkish 
masters on the most trifling pretences* 

In short, Mohammed is'Well spoktsa of by most European 
travellers, though in genesal they estimate his character by 
too high a standard, — ^the pxinciples and habits of their 
own countries. There is only one author whose impression 
was rather un&vourable : — *' I set in the dhan," says he, 
'*with my eyes fixed on him;. I wanted to examine the 
countenance of a man who had realized in our day (Hie of 
those scenes in histojry which, when we have perused it, 
always .compels, us to lay down the book and recover our* 
selves. There he sat,-r-4 quick eye, features common, nose 
baa, a grizzled beard, looking much more than fifty, and 
having the wqm complexioja of that periqd of life. They 
tell you he is not sanguinaay ; men grow tired of shedding 
blood as welLas of other pleasures ; bitt if Uie cutting off a 
hefbi would drop gold into his coffers, be would not be slow 
to give the signal. His laugh has nothing ki it of nature ; 
how can it have.1 I hear it now,—- a hard, sharp laugh, 
such as that with which strong heartless mete Would 
divide booty torn from the feeble. I leave him to his ad* 
mirers."* 

<<|iVthe usages of the table," says }it. Gaine, "he ii 
still an Osmanli ; knives, forke, and other uaeftd l^ipen^ 
ages never . viake thoK appearance at his meals. About 
five years ago some English travellers were graciously 
veceived by mm, and pressingly invi^ to dine. But not 
even in compliance .with the taste of his guests wenkt he 
depart from his own habita; for, wishing to show a noUe 
lady particular attention, he took a large piece of meal in 

* iseaes and Imprnsitaw^ p* 17l» 
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U» Ikaad, and politely placed it before her. Perfectly dis- 
mayed at the coiQpliment, and the sight of the saYOury 
morsel which rested on her plate, she turned to her com- 
panion, who was more ased to oriental manners, and 
earnestly asked what she was to do. * Eat it to be sure, 
was the reply. She lool^ed at the pasha ; his fine dark eye 
f eemed to rest on her with a most kind and complacent 
expression ; and there wa^ no help for it but to ibllow 
the excellent advice givto her by her more experienced 
friend."* 

That Mohammed Ali is a despot, and even in soma 
respects a barbarian, cannot be denied ; but there is, not- 
withstanding, in all fats institutions so much of wisdom and 
patriotism that he unquestionably deserves to occupy a high 
place among those adventurers who have so well profited by 
revolutions as to place themselves on a throne. His am- 
bition, though dish9noured by the means which he has 
occasionally found it necessary to adopts is, upon the whole, 
df the right kind, and has all along been directed to the 
promotion of the Jiationat welfare rather than to his own 
persdnal aggrandizement. If he has died his hands in 
Mood, it has been in that, of ^e woiist enemies of Eeypt \ 
and if he has in numerous cases had*recourse to 9rbitrary 
government, his object, it must be acknowledged, has evef 
oeen the security and improvement of the distracted country 
^ver which it has been his lot tq preside. 

• ffipeoOectloiM or t^ East; p. m. 
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CHAPO'ER Vlli. 

The Actual State of Egypt under the Government of 

Mohammed Alu 

Ifatve of Innovstlons— Btemben of Goyernment^HoaeNJhold-^Tenim 
Land— Resmnption-of it by tbe Faslia— Couditkm ojf tlie People-* 
Army— Military Scho(4»— Europeau Arts— Canal of ADahmoodieb— 
Introduction of Cotton Manuflustures— Exportation of the raw Material 
to England— Pear of Plague— Sfik, Flax^fingar— Monopoly of ^o»> 
roy— Diaadvantagea at it— CarAvana— Imports and Exports— RereniM 
and Expenditure— Population-HCopts,. Arabs, Turks,Oreeks, Jewsvimd 
8; rians— Characteristics— Cairo— Houaes— Citadel— Joseph's WsU^ 
Joseph's Hall— Necropolis- Tdmbs— Mosqoes— PalaiJe at dhoubra^ 
Splendid Pavilion— Comparison of Egypt beflnre and mider thf 
GoYernment of Mohammed All— Future Fraspeets luider bis Bod- 
cessor. 

In a country wKeris the administratioQ of Uw depend 
almost entirely ppon the character of an individual, and 
tvhere at the same time the nominatlcm to* the supreme 
authority is usually determine^ .by intri^e or in the field 
of battle, the m^re form of goTemment cannot be of very 
much consequence. ' But the sagacity of the present ruler 
of £gyptt who is awane of the influence exerted on the 
minds of men by custom and the use of certain modes of 
speech, has dictated to him the expediency of yuiQTating 
less in the outward structure of the constitution than .in 
those internal parts whence aU real power is derived, and 
hy means of which it is diffused to the remotest extremitlr 
of the vast province of which he has assumed the command. 
Although virtually independent, he has hitherto continued 
a fbrm^ acknowledgment of that superiority which belonxn 
to the head of the Ottoman empire ; and while he wieldi 
the sceptre with as little restriction as the most aibitraiy 
of oriental despots, he carefully preserves the appearanco 
of only sharing with others the portion of a delegated 
authority. 

The administration is in the hands of the following offi- 
oerB : — Ist, The Kiaya Bey, who. may be called the piioM 



ainkter; 2d, Tht A^ of tb» JanUsries, or ohtef of llito 
Vwr department ; 3d, The Oiiq|i» or head of tW miHtary 
|K>lice ; 4th, The Mohteiib, oi^ supermtMidentof the markets; 
and, 5th, The Bash-aga, or master of the cMI police, ift 
eveij district there w also a headsmao, who is authonted 
to 4jB(eimine difierenoes hy arbitnu^on, and wateh over the 
{teaca and good order of his neighbowhood. AH Ibos hanro 
Men aholtthed, and competent iwaries are appointed ; and 
g^ efiectiiallj are these chities prnformed that the streets df 
Cairo are as safe as those of London, except on occasions, 
BOW almost never known, when the unitary break loose for 
want of pay, or to revenge Uiemselves for some profeiieionil 
grievance. All crii^^ prosecutiona are settled by a ea4i 
i6r judge, who is sent* annually fr<mi Constantinople, aftfl 
«s«isted by a number of sb^iks^ or others leaneied in the law. 
A dvil process is ^ated tQ co^ four pen cent, of the yatm 
in dispute ; of which the. cadi takes. four-fifths to himself, 
jtnd'gtves one-fifth to thp lawyem who ha^oe aided him in the 
decision. 

Besides the puhlio ^^ers now mentioned, there am 
others aUached t^ the household iof the vicerdy, such as the 
treasurer, the ewovFl-bearer, the inq>ector of ^provisions, 
Ihe commandant of the.eitadef, and Ihe superintendent- of 
eustoms.and excise, who in Egypt act under the immediate 
direction of the head bf the gbv^nunenk There is also a 
hody*gua^, ooniisliing.Qf four hundred Mamlouks, to which 
^y be added sU Kindred g6n|lem^nof the '^rivy chamber, 
«s they are ciilled, or yeoncien Qf the palace. ' Including all 
the sttbor^nato functionaries in the civil and mititaTy depart- 
ments, the domestic establishiinent of thefiasha compreliends 
^ not ibwer than fifteen hundred individuals. 

ISo numeretts and rajMd are ^e dianges to whioh Egypt 
lias been subjeoted under a succession of (fynastiet, end 
«ven of forei^ conquerors, that it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain on what tenure the*land was held, m tih* early 
ages of the monarchy, by the persons who devoted tihsnr 
Mour and capital .to its cultivation. W<e know that tiie 
llur^oh whp n^gnedin tiie dm ef Joseph trararfevMd *to 
Ihe teown a large'poition of it^ by supplyingio the ittiiltMfl 
Beasantzy a qoantity of c<Nrn in retnri) for thehr Mdk ; and 
Woo'we SMQT inter Uiat, pitoc to tbe date at whifth thto 
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traqwu^ion took plaod, a distinct property in the soil w)Ni 
recognised by the Egyptian sovereigns. Bot during the 
long interval which heis elapsed since the Macedonian coii» 
quest, it is probable that the territorial domain Was occupied 
upon conditions similar to those which were implied in 
tM anci«nt systeln of fiefs at' one time ttniversal through- 
out £iBrQ|>e,--ra eeitain porti<Ai of the annual produce 
b^g made payable to hjm whose sword, or whose influ- 
ence with the monarch, had procured to him the feudal 
superiority; 

Before the accesftibn of Mohanuned Ati, the repres^tit* 
tivf of the sultan was satisfied With % ndrij or land-tax, 
«|!coiding to the quality and other advantages of the soil, 
wid had even acknowledged, in Vom4 of the occupants a 
right almost equivalent to that of a permanent owner, ^e 
present vieerc^, however, has tehen^into his own hands the 
greater part of the territorijed possessions; granting, in 
name of compensation, a yearly pension for life to the 
several moultezims, or proprietors, whom he has thus de- 
prived, but leavmg -to'them nothing which they can bequeath 
]ka their children* or heirs* The lanjds which Mohammed 
has seized in^ the way now described belonged, generally 
speaking, to the Mamlouks, whom, except in their capacity 
of soldiers he wishes to extirpate ; 2dly, Tb certain estab^ 
liahments for feeing- the pdor^ or for supporting mosques, 
Ibuntains, publio schools, and otheir national clumties ; and, 
Anally, to the ancient cIsebs of 'ieuars is whose managemen 
OT piilieqiles he could not be induced to repose a sufficient 
degree of confidence. But it is added, thaf even the owners 
of tho«9 lands which' have not yet been seized are not 
masters of iheir crcyps ; they caqnot dispose of any part of 
tfiem until the agents of government have taken what por- 
tion they suy uiiak proper at ^beir owii price ; and, in 
place of the established tmrij all the fismulies attached to 
lbs coiut are served with agricultural produce at half its 
value, wlttle the pasha legulates the price of all thaf can be 
foarad for e*fioit«tion« Such a system will fully explain 
the obssrvation of M. Mengin, that <* the tz»v0lier sees with 
Mtonishmaoi the xiohness of the harvesto oont)rasted with 
th* wietehed state of ih(B Tillages ;** and that; " if it b6 trap 
-|M <liM« U4U» ooonliy B)oxe 9httiid|^ 
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iMlions, AeM it iKme perhtpB whose iaSiablUa&U upon ths 
whole ai^ mon muerable.^* 

A« to the a^^ricfiltttnii laboofen, or FeDah^ the iimovBtioii* 
of the pa^a have probably left them in nearly the aamo 
itste in which, as fttr as histofy goes, they appear always 
t* hate l»eett, with tfa« additional dKaadvantagie, if sach it 
imst be esteemed, of submitting to the military conscrip- 
tion. Bat perhaps, aithdpgb in*appearance the most tynn* 
liical measare'that Mohammed has enforced in the progress 
of his regeneration, the estabKsfameqt of a regular army is 
not an evil of an^unn^xed 'nature. Heretofore the sword 
has been exclusively in the hands of foreignen, originally 
slavta of the most degraded castb, and afterwsid the most 
hai{ghty and insatiable of masters ; while at present tho 
Natives aie taught the use of aims ; ars permitted to rise ill 
the swviee according to a sods of merit ; and are, in shorty 
put in possession of means whereby they may protect their 
9Wik rights aflainst the Ovaries ci the iSxrks ^nd the inso- 
lence M thte Mamlouks. *   

W6 have already lilated, pn the authority of thft latest 
^ftoAi which has been published. on £gypt,'thot the pash^ 
has formed twelve regiments bf 'infhntiy, oon^ting each 
6f five battalions, and including, ^ben on the war estab* 
fishment, forty-eight thousand men«t ' Wo presume that 
he has hitherto satisfied himself with little jxiore th^ half 
that number of foot-soldiets, — ^ large proportion of whoni 
Iffe dtBWik frcm the Arab pofitdation, and even iiom the con- 
noted districts of SeiMiaar and Kordofan. Planat, who 
held a high office in' the yioewfB staff, speaks highly of tho 
negfete in point of bodily strength, iaitbfiiilness, and sobriety^ 
wfile heascribes all the difficulties which were encountered 
by the Europeans iqfipointed to inttodiioe the new disefip 
pmie to the apathy, the self-conceit, and religious preji»- 
moes of thofaigfaer order of Turks*- But so far as we cam 
sider the condition of the people at iarge, who axe thus 
* '  > 

* SIstolM de Htenrte Mtis to Goavenienlent'ddMdhainmed All, As 
fte. lParM.FMliifeiigln. 

t In 1816, PMuut tofonns as thst ^ regiBMnlfl were follv equipped^ 
SBwaaiiu hi aU to at,00O. L'aiin^e oe forma alore par r^giineiw, te 
einq bataQikuui chscon, 4 800 hoauties par bstaitloft, ce qai donnalt at 
sAetlf deMjOOOhomlniee. Lee ebc ligtmeas ra^iirsBt taatsMPMMi 
•«stiSAMipMoi. B4tMaitedey«gyite,^ao. 
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lenderail VMm to W called from their mud hovelii to ih0 
camp, the improvement in food and clothii^;^ seems no inadn^ 
quote compensation for the jweparious Hborty of which they 
jure temporally deprived. 

To comj^lete his anafi^ments, thcT pasha has founded 
several military schools, in which young persons, of all 
classes, especiany from among the Arabfs are instructed ^ia 
mathematics, Ibitiftcation, gunnery, foreign languages, and 
in Hko principles of European tactics. An extensive arsenal 
is established in CaupO, where cannon ara cast, musketa 
fabricated, and gunpowder manufaotured in great abun- 
dance. The latest inventions i^re imported from France 
and England; the' m<xit 'expeuMve apparatus -and inatru-. 
ments are purchased ; the mysteries of sas, and steani, and 
lithography «» aubjects of &miJiar stii^^in the Egyptiaoi 
capitel, ^poouraged l^ the viceroy, and patronised h^ his 
court.- • • 

Mrs. Lushmgton visited* the mfliiarjr cpUegf) in Caivot 
where she found masters in all the diffprent branches of 
art and iMsienca wh^ are denned subservient to t&e pro- 
fession of a soldier. '* 0eude^ these professors there wen^ 
other instruoters, chieiv Italians, who, in addition to theur 
own language taught Arabic^. Turkish, jind t^rench, as also 
botany imd arithmetic. Of the pupils three hundred were 
military consoripts,.one hundred and ^ty Greek slaves, and 
the rest Turkish, boys Irom Roumelia, and many Egyptian 
who were (either Mamlouks or alaves of the pasha.. These 
were divided into classed of sixty or a-hundred each, every 
class under An instructor and subordinate monitors^ Besides 
the madhematiod students, twenty were learning Persiiui, 
a great many IS'rench and Italian, and the whole were taught 
to read and write Turiush and Arabic. Of the fourteei| 
hundred boys of whidi the college consists, five hundred 
are boarders, uid the rest are day-scholars ; all appeared 
healthv, clean, and well clothed. 

** The munificence of the pasha allots above six thousand 
dflJlaors a month to the maintenance of this s^mituiry ; which, 
though a small sum when compared with what ^would Im 
the expenses of a similar eetabliihinent in England, is ade- 
quate to itf purpose in a country where the necessifries ^f 
me an both cheap and ahundunt. The lithographic am) 
pinting presses next angagod our att«ntion, '!|?hey west 
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tfitaieDtly well pgndoctedt midet the jnaaaganent >of. ^. 
BniASy a native of Mount Lebanon, a yoqng.man of poUta 
niminera, lively and> intelligent, and one of the many, who 
had been sent by the pasha to Europe for education. I j»w 
printing in all its branches, from the fennation of the letters 
to thft completion of a hook. I'he works already. printed 
were, a ^ Tutkish History' byan o^Scer of the ffrand vizier ; 
* Correspondence b^ween the PjEusrha and the Forte;' a 
translation in, Turkisk of ^me French authors on military 
and naval gunne^*; the Persian poem caUe<i Goolistan; 
and some flrammars. The presses jnrere mmie undier thtt 
superintendence of this Bnise, bi^ the paper wa^ of £uro 
pean manufacture."* > . 

Having experienced .much diffipiiky, and ^veral disi^* 
pointments, a« long as 1^ was obligtod to employ foreigner* 
in his different undertakinffs, tne pasha perseveres |h the 
scheme, which he t^opted some yean ago, of sending' 
young men of talent to ttaly^ France, and Engird, to, stu^ 
the respective art9 , of these en^ghtene^ countries. Several 
of his pupils have visited Lopdosi and^oth^ parts of Great* 
Britain, .where they endeayouzed.. to jokfke themselves 
acquainted with every pifechanical pursuit dr Ingelbious in- 
vention that was likely to five pleasure to ttieir sovereign^ 
and to benefit their nitive land. At the present time, be^ 
sides some smiall colonies jstationed at Genoa and Leghoiny 
tiiere are about forty individuafs in Paris, under the direction 
of Messrs. Jomard and Agoub, learning various l^fanches 
of science^ the liberal arts^ and even Hkti outlutet of £uio> 
pean Uterature. . ' m . . 

It is sometimes a misfortune for a, man io. uye in' advance 
i£ his age, and we accordingly find that the pasha is no^ 
unly far from being popular, .but that he is disliked by the 
mor^ influentiai classes of his subjects on account' of hU 

^NanatlTeoraJmm|e]r,p.l71:. .T%kc0U^-weteUeTe,iiatBoiilak, 
fbe Dort of Cairo, and doC within the walls of the city. We were struck 
Win a remark- i&ade by the pasha' when Visitiifig otie of his lAilitanr 
sehoUs. AddraMiDK the yoang oflteera, whom he eidkoned to redoubler 
thtnr seal and pera e veranee as the first diffleoltifs wer^ already orer- 
eome, he said, " If I h%d any inflnenoe in hJeaven, I ahonld work miraeles 
In yonr behalf; bm Itctn fiothing more thah a man, and can only gM 
yon aalarlea." ** Si favaltrdli credit dans leeiel,JeflBrais poor vooadetf 
njhaeles ; m^ |e ne sola qfofva iMMnaie, je ns {nis voM sflkir yw 4Mf 
Meires/ Flaoat, p. 181. 
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nioft morHonoM czortioiuL Too inlnl^uicAi fbt cuBpb^ 
wUch'he granU to religiotis seets of «feiy dJenooiBatMni; 
the use of the Taccine ducipvezy ^» well as of other MrnHJ 
jNraeticefl boffowea from Europe; and* abore all, the adiool 
of anatomy receqtl j fbnnded, which creates a neeessity for 
human subjects even in i^dition to the waxen models which 
he has pjocuTeid from Italy, ate ImKrrations highly diiN 
agreeable to the bigoted Mussulmans.' Ih /ad, they peiceif* 
that he is a Turk onlyto his own countiymen, iHm whom 
he is rigidly strict ; while to ail others he displagrs a ^gvse 
of libenUity to which they are di^K>s^ to give the naaa 
of dishonesty or itadiffisrence* 

His labours are someyrhat better appreciated when they 
arer direct^' to the^ embieHishment of mosqjies, the de6onb- 
tion of foimiiBins and testfnroirS) or to the eiectioD of u 
cotonnitde of white maible hi licmoar of a patron saints 
Bat whatever may be thoaght of Us- ooMuct at home, he 
hae evexy where else obtained grtet praise-for hie IndAM' 

Sble exertions in opening the indent canals, whii^ hnf 
en closed up for cexttanes^ rind in digging ne^ ones, bt 
order to promote the sailAy M weH as the extension of 
commerce. Among these is partieulariy deserrine of n^tioe 
the cut which connects the harRour of Alexandrm wMi the 
KUe, near FQuah,-;~a maffnifieeia work, i<Mrty-eieht miles 
m length,, ninety reet broad, and fihoilt eighteen m deetii, 
and supplying the means for bringing the whole pio&ee 
•f the- country, without danger oi^ interruptHmy to &b porf 
•f shipment. In the winter of 1817, we are told^ when a 
scarcity of grain prevailed all over t^urope, vessels flocked^ 
to'Bgypt, where there vffls- abundance; but owme to the 
bar at the mouth of the N3e near Rasetta, and &e tenw 
p^stuous weather albng the coast, none of it c^mM be con- 
veyed in time to Atexandria. Hence, of the ah^whiehF 
had assemble^ above three hundred in number, some at 
length Went away in hallast,.and others with half easgoesr*^ 
a cucumsCaiicewhidb occasioned not'^only a vetry he«vy lose 
to the owners, but endless disputes among the agints aiml 
merehante. It #as then that ue advantoges of a navigahlar 
c«nal were urge^ upon the pasha, ^ho zeaolved to engage 
amnediately in the arduous uAdertakine. 

In pursuance of this ot^ecSr a^ the labouring elasiss c§ 
liowtf Kgypt weie put in reqiaBitioii and a nonthTs ^y 
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ddvaikied 410 tiiem to provide necessariefl. To each villagd 
and district waa allotted, as to the Roman legions of old^ 
the e;^nt of work which the^ were expected to pexform* 
The Arabs were marched down in multitudes, .under theit 
naptfcti^ chiefs, dlong the line of the intended canal ; and 
It has been confident^ stated, on 'good authority, that thtf 
number emplo3red at one time amounted to upwsu^ds of tw6 
hundred and fifty thousand men. In little more than six 
weeks the whoie excavation was completed, and the mass 
of the people returned home to their respectiye habitations; 
but, in the autumn, a few thousands were called upon to fac6 
ports of iAe bank with masojiry, and to make the whol6 
navigable for veissels of considerable burdeti. The canaT^ 
liamed Nahraoudieh,- was opened ^vh!h great pomp on the 
7th December, 1819) and promises to confer a gteat t)enefit 
on the natives themselves aA wetl as on the foreign iher* 
ciiant who sends ships to their poit. 

It has been stated by more than one of the late Writers 
on ^gypt, that twenty thousand labouiets fell a sacrifice to 
the urgency of the pasha on this occasion, and that, as thd 
Franks are accused of having i^ggested the improvetnenti 
they share with his highness the odiuni which attaches t6 
the remembrance of so oppressive a Servitude. But, making 
allowance for the exaggeration usual in Mich cases, it is 
probable that tha loss of life was not so great as it haft been 
r^resented ; and, besides, it is more l&efy to have fallen 
tipon the women and children, who, as in the patriarchal 
times, follow the migration of the males, than upon the 
Workmen who were actually employed in the excavation* 
We are inclined to adopt this view of the matter from a 
het stated hf Plahat in regard to the militai^ conscription 
about five years ago. The number of rectuits wanted fat 
^e* army was 12,000, but the multitude who' appeared at 
the camp, including all as^s and both sexea, was found to 
exceed 70,000, and who, before they cotrld return to their 
dwellihgs, must have been subjects to tnuch aufieiing, and 
to almost every species of privation. 
. The zetd aiM| energy of the viceroy have been rewarded 
by a great ind^ease oftrade, atid a corresponding rise in th« 
▼Aloe of raw produce ; but accident has conferred upon him 
& greater boon than could have been derived from thd 
Wisest arrangements^ M. ^umel discevered, one dur* it 

Z 
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the garden pf a Turk, called Mako, a i^toil of llie' cottoil 
tree, which he afterward propagated wkh so much akiP 
aiid success as to have changed^ says Planat, the conmuiMe 
and statistics of Egypt. Tim important yegwtable beafi 
the name of the Frenchman who first mode the govenmient 
acquainted Ynt}\ its manifold usee as an article of domestia 
manufacture and of foreign trade. Jumel erected at Boiilak, 
near Cairo, a si]q>erb establishment, equal in its structure 
to the finest European manufiidtoiy, for spinnings weaving^ 
dying, and printing of cotton goods. The latest, improve- 
ments.in machinery were borrowed frora Rouen or Man- 
chester ; steam if the principal moving powef ; and ga» i» 
employed for the purposes of aitificial light. 

At Siout Mr. Webster found a cotten maaulaetofy in 
full operation'. **It Was established," says he^ **some six 
years ago, and gives employment to eight hundred men and 
boys, who earn ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty paras, and 
sometimes three piasters. Little boys of seven or eight 
were seen in aH parts of the process. The Arab boys are 
singularly activ^ and intelligeiCt-looking. They work with 
an air of sharpness which Is quite remarkable,'«-a sort of 
style and flouiish which shows a full comprehension, and 
mastery of what they are about. The j appear much quicker 
than Eufflish boys of the same age. Young girls were 
once tried in the factop^-work, but were found te be of no 
service. The manager and sub-manager aceompanied u* 
round with great j^easure. Cotton factories are by n» 
means uncommon in Egypt.*'* 

M. Mengin made a remacky which we have seenconfiimed 
by other authors, namely, that during the prevalence of 
the desert winds, machirory is very liable to be disordered 
by the impalpable dust which then fills the air, and is so 
extremely penetrating, that, as the natives assert, it will 
enter into an- egg through the pores of the shell. Thi* 
powder finds its way into the wheel-work and finer parts of 
a piece of mechanism^ disturbing and sometimes stoppiug * 
the movements ; while the wobc^ in similar eircumstancesy 
urarps or splits^ a^^ the threads^ owing to the ezcessivto dry- 
ness of the climate, are very apt to break and snap asunder.r 
But notwithstanding all these disadvantagea, whii^ — 

* Travels, vol. ii. p. 13lw 
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teps &od « full eompensation in the cheap iaboor of a coan- 
try whose inhabitatits haVe few wants, the pasha is abli to 
oompete with the European manufacturers in every market 
to which he is admitted, and even to undersell the meichants 
of India in their own ports.* 

It has happened, fortunately for the pashu, that this cot- 
ton-wool is fiot the usual .€oane kind hitherto grown in 
Egypt, but of a very superior quality, equal to the best 
Ameiican. In the year 1822, the crop yielded about 
0^600,000 lbs., — a portion of wHich, beiyg sent to Liverpool 
on trial, was sold at the rate of a shilling a pound. In 1823, 
the produce was so abundant, that after supplying the 
eoontries on the holders of the Meditecranean, it was cal- 
culated that at least 5Q,000 bags might be exported to 
England. The pa^a is still ext^iding the culture of this 
useful plant on tracts of ground long neglected, by clearing 
out the old canals, and digging others for the purpose of 
irri|;ation ; so that it is very probable the quantity of cotton 
which may be laised in Egypt will at no distant, period 
equal the whole importation from *Ainerica ; because, as 
this crop is not exposed, on the banke of the Nile, to the 
firasts and heavy rains which frequently ii^jure it in the less 
temperate climate of the United States, it is much less pre- 
caudous. Besides, this new source of supply Acquires addi- 
tional importance from the considetation that.it will be 
brought to England ^in British riiipping, and will, there- 
fore, almost neeessanly lead to an increase of our export 
traae.to Egypt. 

It was at one time apprehended that fear of the plague in 
this country might prove an obstacle to the extension of the 
epttaa-trade with the dominions of the pasha. An alarm, 
which no one at first thought could pronounce altogether 
groundless, seized the magistrates of Liverpool, who forth- 
with consulted the physicians, both as to the risk of iniec- 

* Wliile we write, tbe {Mowing notice appears in a Calcutta paper, 
4ated towvdfl the end of last year:-^" An Arab ship has arrived from 
the Red Sea, and brought 250 bales of cotton-yarn, the mannftctnre o^ 
tte pashft at hia apinning-mllls near Cairo. It is reported that he has 
seat 900 Salea to Sizrat, 1000 to Calcutta, and that he Intends next se^n 
to send long-cloths, maddapollans, dtc, having established power- 
leoma ! These goods are at present admitted at 60 per cent, invoice cost,- 
besides 4i per sent, customs. What will the mercantile community say 
f» Uiis Asw fompetitor P 
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tioii; and . the ptt>pei ntdana for pieventfaig so fanmiitifle 
an evil. But the ei^rMpce of moie than a century prove8« 
that with suitable prdcsaalLons the disease in q^uestidn caaa 
be efiectuaUy guarded against, even in climates which might 
be imagined to predispose the huznfin> ccmetitution icr it» 
infiuenpe.' The mediterranean States, for exan^le, have 
jbund that the eataUishnMnt of i quarantine protects the 
health t)f their inhabitants ; while many intelligent medical 
men hold the opinion that the atmosphere of Great Britain, 
combined with the improved police of our larger towns, is 
itself a sufEknent antidote to the malady, which occasionally 
cairies death through the crowded, filthy, and ill-ventikted 
lanes of the modem Alexandria. The pasha hinwself has 
undertaken to 'extirpate ths plague from Egypt ; and We 
have no doubt, that by the use df the mean*- which he has 
been advised to adopt he> will ultimately succeed. The 
rales enferoed by the English Board of Health in that covn- 
tlTf in 1301 had the effect, In the first instance, of causing 
its gradual disappearance, and, finally, of bringing it to a 
total cessation ; and thft whcje ef Ejgypt remained perfe^ly 
ftee from it during the*ten succeeding years. At all events^ 
a trade with Tutkey has been carried on with perfect inipu-r 
nity from a >ery vnnote period; omnprehending cotton'* 
wool, cotton-yam, mohair-yam, and carpets, articles not 
less to be suspected as vehi<^es of contagion than the com- 
modities produced by Mohammed Ali.* - * 

Besides cotton, this enterprising monaich has bestowed 
a similar attention on silk, flax, and the sugar-cane. To 
these may be added indigo, safflower, ^aid henneh, which 
$xe of great use in the various processes of dying and 
calico-printing. In the valley of Tumulaut, the ancient 
Land of Goshen, he has eatablished a colony of five hundred 
Syrians, for the purpose of cultivating the mulberry atid 
rearing silkworms; while in the beautiful province of 
Fayoum the vine and the olive are again approaching that 
peribction which they once enjoyed, and foer which the 
ffenial climate of Egypt appears so well calculated. To- 
bacco is likewise cultivated to a great extent ; but, bejng 
vsaker than the American, is not so much liked in Euibpe^ 
(Hid is, therefore, chiefly confined to domestic consumptiai^ 

•aH»<49ttt^yBeyisW|TilLxxx.^900. llaiuitsndVolikejt 
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In a wordf it is unpostibie to set limits to the prodaetiv^ 
poweis of that fine country, stimulated by heat and moistUTe 
to an extent which in some degree may be regulated by the 
wants of the agriculturist, and of which the soS is constantly 
repaired by the annual deppsit^ns of the. river. Nothing 
seems wanting but a more, enlightened experience, and the 
enjoyment of greater ^eedoin ofi the part of the cultivator 
to render the dominions of Mohammed >Ali the richest 
country on the hcs of the earth, the abode of plenty, civih- 
zatio'n, and knowledge. 

But it dnust not be concealed, that at present the pasha 
is too much dli^sed to interfere with the private industry 
of his subjects. His views of political economy 'are narrow 
in the extreme. Having created the commerce and manu- 
fiictories of Egypt, he regards the whole as his own prop- 
erty, or at least so much under his control that no one is 
permitted to think for himself^ to fix bis price* or to choose 
his market His excise ofi^ers rival in activity the agents 
of the oldest European nation ; and hence we are assured, 
that if a peasant sows a little cotton, and his wife spins it 
into a garment, it is Uable tb seizute, unless it be stamped 
with the viceroy's mark as a proof of its having paid duty. 
We are further told, that he furnishes the shoemak^ with 
Jeather, who cuts it and makes it into shoes, and when they 
are finished carries them to the agent of the pasha, who 
pays him so much a day for his labour. The shoes are 
then deposited in a general . store, out of which- they are 
■old to the public. 'Ae i|ame thing is done in regard to 
the oloth manufactures. He provide the weaver with the 
yarn, who, when he has completed his web takes it to the 
viceroy's overseer, who remunerates him at a certain rate 
fiw his work ; the stuff is then lodged in the government 
warehouse, where it is either sold for domestic use, or 
exported by foreign merchants^ at a considerable profit to 
the vigilant pasha. 

The same principle applies to the largest establishments 
Every landholder and manufiictnier is (Siliged to convey the 
produce of his labour to some central doiot, whfflre it is 
purchased by the agents of government at ixed prices ; and 
all articles must be marked, otherwise they cannot be legally 
■old. Even in the speculations of fineign trade the pasha 
claims the lurht of taking a share wiUi the meiBhants, io 

ZS 
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Du at least as to advance fiinds and enjoy a portion of the 
nrofit. Bat sfaoald the adyenture turn out unfavoorablyy 
ne doss not .think himself bound to bear any part of the 
loss; confining his generosity on such occasions to an 
ample allowance of tune for reimbtirnng the stock which 
he may have contributed. 

HeneC) it has been alleged that his countenance has in 
many cases proreda positive disadvantage ; because lie has 
induced mercantile tK>uses into speculations in which they 
would not have voluntarily engaged, and involved them in 
difficulties finom which some who possessed but a small 
eapital Imye never recovered. It is in the Indian trade 
chiefly that these disasters have occurred ; sufficient atten- 
tion not having been paid to the lenMh of the voyage, the 
slowness of the returns, and, above all, the frequent slots to 
whi^h those distant markets are liable. 9ut so desirous is 
Mohammed of establishijig an intercourse with the £as^ 
that there aie no expjMlients within the range of human 
means which he will not eipploy in otder to realize his pur- 
posch The recovery of the trade which was withdrawn 
from Egypt by th6 bariuurism of its government, as well as 
by the improvements in navigation which crowned* the 
efforts of the European powers in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, is a favourite object with the politicians' of 
Cairo, and engages deeply the attention of their chief. He 
can already supply the states on the shores of the Meditec- 
xanean with wax, hides, cofibe, myrrh, frankincense, coccu^ 
lus indisas, jasafostida, ivory, rhinoceroe-hom,* tortoise-sliell, 
sal ammoniac, sennit, tamarinds, ostrich-feathers, incense^ 
balsam of Mecca, gum-arabic, gum-copal, benzoin, Sooo* 
trine aloi^s, cdoqiiintida, gum-ammoniac, galbiAum, sagape* 
Hum, opoponax, spikenani, sulphur, musk, and gold-dust. 

The intenxMirse by land with the countries towards the 
south and west is earned on by caravans. Those front 
Sennaar and BarfBlr arrive in September or October, and 
depart when they have sold thehr goods and completed their 
purchases. The sacsed convoy of pilgrims bound to Mecca 
readies Egypt about the Ramadan, or general fast, and sets 
off immemately after Be'iram, the great Mohammedan feast, 
tiiat it may enter the holy city before the month of the fes- 
tival has expired^ Caravans from Mount Sinai appear in 
liie spring bringing dates and chimoai $ sittilar oomiBodi^ 
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IMS tfe MAt from Um xmumi on the badcs of caiMli ; t1i0 
eaine mode of conyeyance being atill used to transport th« 
carffoes of Arabia, Pecsia, anl Hindostan firdkn the Ked Ses 
to uie cajntal. 

. The caiavans firom Abyssinia travel northward throufh 
the desert, on the east side of the Nile, as far as £sndli« 
They brin^ ivory and ostrich-feaithers's^bat their princi^ 
trade consists in gam and in slaves of both sexes, Cairo 
being the ultimate destination of the latter, the place where 
the Miles are blade* They carry home Venetian glass manu- 
&ctiires, woollen dfesses, cotton Imd liiien- staffs, blvie 
shawls, and some other articles which they purchase at 
jSiout and Kenneh. The Ababd^ and Bicharis tribes also 
come to Esnvh for metals, utensils, and such grain as they 
require., They sell slaves, camels, and gum, which they 
gather in their deserts^ as well as the chucoal which they 
make £ioj]fi the acacia trees. But the most valuable com* 
modity that they hnna is senna, which thev collect in the 
mountains between me ^ile and the Red Sea, where it 
grows without culture. 

The trade to Gossier, on the shores of that gulf, is only 
a feeble remnant of that by which Egypt was once enriched. 
J%i exports are wheat, barley, beans, lentils, sugar, car* 
thamon flowers, oil of lettuce, and butter. The importa- 
tions are coffee, eotton cloth) Ladian muslins, Eufflish silks, 
spices, incense, and Cashmere shawls. This branch of 
commerce is conducted % persons going on their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

• The principal imports firom the nations of Europe may be 
leckoneid as follows :^-The French cloths called mahouts 
and londrins, silks, scarlet caps, gold-lace, blottfaig-paper, 
glass, earthenware, hardware, watches, and many inferior 
objects firom Marseilles ; every variety of cotton g(>pds, su« 
perfine broadcloths, lead, tin, iron, steel, vitriol, gun-barrels, 
firearms, and watches, firom England ; similar articles firom 
Germany and Italy, especially the scarlet bonnets or scuU- 
caps which are indispensable to the Turks. Such goods 
brought directly firom the place of manufacture pay an im- 
post duty of three per cent. ; while Turkish commodities 
are charged five per cent, at Alexandria, and four per cent, 
at Boulii^ For goods brought by land from the interior 
nine per cent, is exacted at one payment. The export doty 
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is tbree'per cent, to Etrope, and ftre per cent, to Tnriray on 
either side of the Hellespont. Cnrgoes sent by the Ke4 
Sea pay ten per cent, each way, with certain exceptions too 
minute to be specified on the present occasion. The fullesi 
details, with ample lists of exports and imports, are given by 
M. Mengin, in the work already so. often referred to, where 
the mercantiljB reader will find much to gratify his curioeity 
in regard to the commercial system pursued by Moham- 
med Ali. t 

The revenue of Egypt has been estimated ai 2,349,379/., 
—arising from the nitrt, of land-tax ; the customs ; the re- 
sumed lands, amounting to nearly all the cultivable soil ; the 
conquered tferritpries, DarfUr, Sennaar, Nubia, and a large 
part of Arabia ; the monopoly of nearly all the Egyptian 
commerce ; and, finally, an excise on manufactures, raw 

{iroduce, and provisions. The annual expenditure is calcu- 
ated at 1,757,840/., of which more than one-half is required 
for the army, including the erection of barracks and the 
supply of arms. About 90,000/. is remitted to Constanti- 
nople in name of tribute ; 14,000/. is devoted to the sup* 
port of the church and the law; an equal sum is ex- 
pended on the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and neariy 200,00<)A' 
on tihe pasha's househdd, his guardk, and his yeomen of 
tlfe palace. 

( In foimef times the revenue passed through the hands of 
the beys, who, after charging it wlith the expenaes of govern- 
ment, were understood to remit the surplus to Constantino- 
ple. But the different agents and coUecton^ managed so 
adroitly th&t the grand signior very seldom touchra any 
portion of the taxes ; on the contrary, he was often called 
upon to pay for the repairs of buildings and canals which 
were never executed. It is gencralfy believed that the 
Mamlouks drew from Egypt, in the shape of pubhc and 
private income, about a nulhon and a half sterling. When 
the French were in possession of the country the imports 
varied from year to year according to the state of the was. 
Oeneral Reynier valued their average amount at about nine; 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, or firom twenty to twenty- 
five millions of firancs.* 
It has not been found an easy tasktoascoitainthepopii^ 

• BIslts Bran, voL Iv. p. lOd 
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tkm f»f modem "EgypU M. S jWestre de Sacy* 'Mengin, and 
otbera, have supplied certain facts, from ^whiq^ y/e mpj 
infer that it amounts to about two millions and a half; but 
it remains doubtful whether we ought to include in that 
number the Arabs who occupy the deserts between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, or to restrict it to the inhabitants of towns, 
and to such of the peasantry as are made sabjects of taxa* 
tion. The last of the authors jast named, who professes 
to have paid great attention to this article of Egyptian sta 
tistics, reckons in Cairo eight persons to a house, while in 
the provihces he assigns only four individuals to evciy 
^unily. The amount is as fdlows : — 

HnoMt. LihibHKBli. 

In Cairo. 25,000 900,000 

In the proviBcial towns Of Alexandria, Ko- 

Mtta, Damietta, Old Cairo, find Boalak 14,532 68,128 

In fourteen province, contaiiung 3475 vil- 
lages ^ 504,168 3,256,972 

603,70b ^M^400 

Compared with the pompous narrativecr of the ancient 
historians, the present population of the great vidley of thd 
Nile sinks into insignificance. Before the Penrfan CQnquejst 
ther inhabitants, uicluding all classes who acknowledged th^ 
UQthority of the Pharaohs, were estimated at seven miUions, 
i— a number which, if we consider the extreme productive- 
ness of the county, yielding in many parts two crops every 
year, will not be pronounced altogether improbable. Be- 
sides, we are satisfied that (he Libyan Desert now covers a 
great breadth of soil which was at one time under crop, and 
which, even in our own days, is not quite beyond the reach 
oil irrigation by means of canals drawn from the higher sec- 
tions of the Nile, — an expedient not unlikely to suggest 
itself to that energetic governor, who has ahready made an 
extensive cut near Elephantine in order to avoid the disad- 
vantages of the Cataracts. 

The people of Egypt may be divided into Copts, Arabs, 
Turks, Greeks,. Jews, and Syrians. The first are the most 
ancient, and bear, as Malte Brun observes, the same rela* 
tion to the Arabs th|it the Gadis did to the Franks under the 
fiiBt race of the French kings. But the victors and the 
vvanquished have not, as in the latter case,' been amalgamated 
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jBto oiwnsliooal body. The fbllowcn of MoJi , 

Ouiz tieicB intoleionce, raducsd tbe onhappy Gneka & 
*" ' --■■ -■ . foreiog them 

a> eani a liTdJ- 
hi>od by conaCant labour. The; did not, bowsver, pemop- 
torily iiuist on the altonudTe of coavsnian or utter eiter- 
minUion, an thu Romuh CbriBtUna did with the Anbiaa 
MiUBulmanfl in Spain ; while the talent posHwial by tha 
Copts for writing and keeping sccounCe recommended diem 
to (heif conqueror*, and at Ihe game time eupplied tha 
Hiaana of perpetUMbia their own race. The Arab, nbo 
knew no ajt but that of war, a&w that he had an interest in 
preaeTving them ; and hence we find, that oAer all the con- 
tumely and oppreauon they have undergone, their aomber 
amounts to about two hundred thonaaqd. They ale eeen 
in alt parta of the country ban Alexandria to the Oataracta ; 
but their prinaipal residence is in the Said, where they oo- 
cuionally conatitute almost the eidusiTe inhabitants of 
whole lilhtgei. 

" ' "—been ao frequently invaded, aremm, andcolo- 

here no longer eiiata a pore race ataong it> 
The Copta ere usually regarded a* the de- 
the true Egyptiana, the subjects of Amenophia 
>. Volney remarks, that " both history and 
lit dieir descent &om the people who wen 
' the Arabs, — that is, from that miitare of 
ereiana, and, above all, of Greeks, who under 
I and Conatantines were so long in poaaesslon 
of Egypt." "Thia," he adds, "will be T«)der«d atiU 
male piobaUe, if we consider the distinguishing featnres of 
this race of people : We ahall find tbem all characleriied 1^ 
a sort of yeliowiah dusky completion, which ia neithei 
Oredan nor Arabian : they have ali a pi^ed lisage, swoilen 
eyes, flat noses, and thick Ups; — in sWt, the exact coun- 
tenance of a molatto. IwaaatOrattemptedtoattiibatatbi* 
to tha climate ; bnt when I viiiled Ihe Sphinx, I eoold not 
help thinking the figure of that monster tumiihed the tin< 
■olution of the enigma, obHrring its ftatniea to be pndaat; 
those of H negro."' 

Those wiilers who han gima in leanih of the a^nol^ioid 

•mTCls,Tiil.l.p.nL 
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extraction of the name have, as usual, arrived at very 
difierent results. Perhaps the opinion of Herbelot present^ 
the greatest show of reason, which identifies it with the 
word Kypt or Kept^ a term which is employed even by the 
modem Copts as the designation of their country. In 
remote times JEgypHus was also written JEgoptios, in both 
of which forms tiie first syllable is an article. Homer, too, 
■eems to have given the name of ^gyptos to the Nile ; and 
according to Herodotus, Thebes, the ancient capital, was 
called jEgyptus. If we remove the article and the Greek 
terminacionlHMn^goptios, — the remaining root, Gopt, will 
give the appellation by which the old possessors of Egypt 
are known to the nations of modem Europe. * 

The Coptic language^ which is fully ascertained to have 
been the tongue of the people at large under the Pharaomc 
dynasty, exMbits some affinity to the Hebrew and Ethiopic, 
but is now greatly mixed with Greek and Arabic terms. 
Several dialects have been detected, according to the geo- 
graphical situation of the tribes who continue to speak it» 
whether in the Delta or the $aid. Ls general character, 
we are told, consists in the shortness of the words, in the 
simpUcity of its grammatical modifications, and in the cir* 
cumstance of expressing genders and cases by prefixed syl- 
lables, and not by terminations, like the languages of' 
Greece and Rome.f 

The religion of the Copts is that form of Christianity 
which was derived from the sect of the Eutychians, a body 
of heretics who sprang up in the Greek or Eastern church. 
Their head is the patriarch of Alexandria, who, they main- 
tain, sits in the seat of St. Mark the Evangelist ; to whom 
they ascribe their conversion, and whose relics they were 
\7ont to exhibits This di^itaiy may also' be regarded aif 
the superior of the Abyssinian Christians, for he always 
appoints the Abui^a, who is the highest ecclesiastical func- 
tionary among that people. The patriarch, though himself 
elected by the clergy, exercises an almost unlimited power, 
and is every where obeyed with the most profound respect. 

* D>Herbelot, Bib. Orient, mots Keht, Ktbtj Malte Bnm, iv. p 106; 
KiKher's Prqdromus Koptus, p. 293 ; Herod. Euterpe. 

t Qmtrem^re, Heclierches sur la Utt^rature EKyptienne ; Vater in 
Ibe Mithridatos of Aidelung ; Zoega de Qrig. et Usd Obeliscorumo 

V KrS, 
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The offlciatiiiff mimfters are nudntained by the boont)^ nf 
iSbeii flocks ; Sut it should seem, that as their aoquirementt 
are not expected to be of a veiy high order, the process of 
tiraining b neither tedious ndr expensive. The rite of oi^ 
dination proceeds on a prindple similar to that of the ipai^ 
riage-ceremony atnong the ancient Romans. The candi* 
date is seized by his Mends among the priests, and carried 
idmost by force to the patriarch, who persists, notwith- 
standing all his pleas of lulworthiness, to pronounce over 
him the usual l^nediction. No person can be ordained 
Hrho is unmarried, nor when he has been ordained can he 
many a second time. The monks, on bdng admitted into 
their order, are dad in a wihding-sheet, and have the fu** 
neraUservice performed, to indicate that they are now dead 
to the world. They are boilnd to maintain a strict celi- 
bacy, as from among them the bishops are uniformly 
elected,-'-a strange contrast in the quatincations required 
in the different ranks of the priesthood. The Copts prac- 
tise the Jewish rite of drcumcision, as well as auriculaf 
confession, and other ceremonies common to the Easteni 
church and to that of the West. At Cairo, indeed, there 
are about 5000 of them who have conformed to the Romish 
communion, and 'are receiving a -suitable education under 
the eyes of certain mtimbers of the College for Propagating 
the Faith in Foreign Parts. 

Although this people are getierally tegardM as the de-^ 
acendaiits of the ancient Egyptians, mingled with the Per*>' 
siaAs left by Cambyses, and with the Greeks who followed 
tiie standard of Alexander, they are described by travellers 
as having a darker complexion than the Arabs, flat fore- 
heads, and hair partaking of the wdoUy character. They 
have also large ^yesj rais^ at the angles, high cheek-bones, 
short though not flat noses, wide mouths, smd thick lips^ 
Like all Classen of men who have been long degraded, they 
are remarkable for cunning and duplicity, removed at onco 
from the pride of the Turk and the bluntness of the Arab ; 
being an uncouth and grovelling rate, and farther distant 
from civilization and the softened habits of society than any 
of their fellow-citizens. 

The physiognomical deseription tiow given is supplied 
by Malte Brun, which differs not sreatly from that of Vol^ 
ftegfi Dr4 Richaidsoiii on the other hand, observes, thii 



either in their fefttaTes nor in their oomplexiMi have th« 
Copts the smanei^ resemblance to the figures of the ancieni 
Egyptians represented in the tombs at Thebes, or in any 
Other part of the country; and he accordingly supposed 
that they are a mixed race, bearing in th^ir physiognomy 
the marks of an alliance to the great Circassian ramily, and 
obviously distinguished from the children of Mizralm^ the 
aboriginal Egyptians. The Nnbifltas, on the contrary, resi* 
dent at Elephantine, are described by him as perfectly 
black, but without possessing the least of the negro feature ) 
the lips sknall, the nose aqniUne ; the . expressxim oi the 
countenance sweet and uiimated, and bearing a strong re* 
semblance to that which is generally found portrayed in the 
temples and tombs of the ancient Egyptians, He also 
noticed several families of a third race, differing both in 
complexion and feature from the inhabitants of £b Souaa 
and of Nubia. Their hue was more of a bronze or red« 
dish brown, resembling mahogany ; approaching nearer, 
both in feature and in complexion, to that which is called 
the head of the young Memnon, and to the HgtaeB in the 
tomb at Beban el Melouk, than any of the hizman race that 
ever fell under his observation. They aie as different, he 
subjoins, from the Copt in Egypt, bc& in hue and feature,, 
as a Hindoo is from a Frendunan*^ 

Hence it has been concluded, with considerable proba* 
bility, that the ancient Egyptians were, as regards coloui% 
Macks, although essentiaSy distinguished in £eir physiog- 
nomy from the negro. The inhabitants o^ modem Egyjpl 
haw by other anthois been rated as foOows :— 

Copes. 160,000 

Arab Fellabs 3,250,000 

Bedovin Arabs 150,000 

ArebhtnGhneeks..... 85,000 

Jews 90,000 

ByriaiM 80,000 

AfmeDians 'l^^NX) 

Turks and AlbaniBns 90^,000 

Franks or LevantSaes* 4000 

Mamlouks *.... 500 

Ethiopians, Ac, .7,5000t 

' The Arabs may be divided into three dassee'; fhnrt, the 

•Ti«val«,vgl.Lp.0O.a01. ^UodtBrnTttmiaim 
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wOd indepflndflnt Bedouiiw who oocapy the dflseit ; th«p 

the putond tribes who £9ed their flocks on the borders of 
£g]^ and occasionally enter the cultivated districts ; and^ 
lastly, the peasants or Fellahs, who devote themselves te 
agriculture and the arts, and are the principal inhabitants 
of the yillases both in Upper and Lower EgypL This 
people are distinguished by a lively and expressive physiog 
nomy, small sparkling eyes, short pointed beanis, and a 
general angularity of form : their lips, being vsuaUy open« ' 
show their teeth ; their arms are extremely muscular ; the 
whole body, in short, is more remarkable for agility than 
for beauty, and more nervous than handsome. The tented 
Arab, hovering with his flocks along the borders of the 
fertile valley of the Nile, is the sfme in character, manners^ 
and customs as he has been since the days of the patri- 
archs ; regarding with disdain and proud independence all 
other classes of mankind, but more particularly those of his 
own nation who in his eyes have degraded themselves by 
taking up thek abodes in fixed habitations, and whom he 
calls, in contempt, the Arab of the Walls. 

The Tfirks have graver features and sleeker forms, fine 
eyes, but overshaded so much as to have littie expression ; 
large noses, handsome mouths, good lips, long tufted beards, 
lighter complexions, short necks, a grave and indolent 
babit of body ; and in evety thing an air of weight which 
they associate with the idea of nobleness* 

The Greeks, who must now be classed as foreigners, 
pr^nt jthe regular features, the delicacy and the versatility 
of their ancestors ; they are charged with a certain degree 
of sharpness and roguery in their mercantile transactions, 
qualitiee for which they are indebted, perhaps, to the op- 
pressive domination of their Moslem conquerors. We 
are told that there are about five thousand descendants of 
the ancient Greek colonists, who form quite a distinct race 
from the modem Greeks. They have loil their original 
tongue, and speak a kind of Arabic ; most of them are mari- 
nen, but in general they pursue the inferior and handi- 
craft trades. 

The Jews have the same physiognomy as in Enrtope» 
and are here, as Well as every where else, devoted to the 
pursuits oi commerce. Despised and buffeted, without 
oeing aotually expelled, they compete with t^ Gopts in 
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Ilka hurge towns fox situations in the mstoms, and for the 
management of property belonging to tbe rieh. M. Mengin 
reckons that there are about four thousand of this singmair 
people resident in the dominions of Mohaiimied Ali, three, 
thousand of whom inhabit a part of Cairo which bears the 
distinction of their name. The streets are so narfow as 
to be ahnoet impassable ; the houses are' dark, crowded 
together, filthy, and so infectious, that when the plague 
breaks out, the first inquiry is, if it has appeared in the 
Jews' Quarter.* 

There are about two thousand Arabians who reside prix»- 
cipally in the capita], where they exercise every kind of 
trade, and are much concerned in money transactions with 
the gpYemment. • The Greek Christians of Syria may be 
estimated at three thousand in Cairo, and one thousand in 
the other cities of Egypt. They were formerly the whole- 
sale merchants who supplied the land proprietors and others 
with various kinds of articles, and were in general wealthy ; 
but the monopoly of the viceroy has very considerably les- 
sened their business and diminished their funds.' 

The spirit of improvement which distinguishes the reign 
of Mohammed has produced less change on the extermil 
appearance of Cairo than on the temper and views of its 
inhabitants. We have elsewhere stated that this celebrated 
taky was founded in the tenth century by the first caliph of the 
Fatimite dynasty, and that the famous Saladin, about two 
hundred years afterward, buiU the ramparts with wjuch 
it is surrounded, extending more than eighteen thousahd 
yards in length* In ascending the Nile the traveller arrivies 
filrst at Bonlak, the port of the capital, where the vessels are 
moored that come firom the coast. Farther south is. Old 
Cairo, at which there is a harbour for the reception of the 
traders that descend from Upper Egypt. Between these 
two ancient towns is Cairo, properly so called, removed 
from the river about a mile aAd a half, and stretching towards 
the mountains of Mokattam on the east, — a distance of not 
less than three miles; It is encircled with a stone wall» 
surmounted by fine battlements, and fbrtified vnth loftj 
toweni at' every hundrei( ,paces« There are three or four 

* Mengin, Hlstoire de I'Egypte; Malte Bmn vol. iv; lIiamL li|> 
mire snr Il^ptt; Denoo, torn. L p. 8&; HMoelqnist, Toyafe, p. (IB. 
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beautifiil gate« built by the Mylonfci> and antting a Mo^ple 
style of architectuze with an air of gnmdeitr and laagnifi* 
aence. 

Bat in this y^Mt metropolis we find only one street, naiy 
TQW and unpaved. The lioases, lika all others in £gypt, 
are badl^ built of earth or iadlfferant bii^, an^ are omy 
distingiu^hed by being two or three stories high. Lighted 
liy windows looiang mto back-courts or quadnngiss, they 
appear from the streets like so many piisons, though thus 
general aspect is a little relieved by a nuniber of large 
fquares and many fine mosques. That of Sultan Hassan, 
built at thebottom of the mountain on which the citadel is 
placed, is in the form of a parallelogram, and of great e%^ 
tent; a deep frieze goef ail the way round the top .of tha 
wall, adorned with spulptures which we call Go&iic, but 
yMch were introduced mto Europe by the Arabiana who 
invaded Spain. 

CairQ is traversed by a canal which issues from the Nile 
a little below the old town, and having passed through io^ 
mense and innumerable heaps of rubbish, enters the modem 
capital on the south side, goes out at the north, and wind- 
ing tound the wall makes a second entrance on the west, 
and terminates in the Birket-el-£sbequier. The outline of 
the city is nearly that of a quadrant, being square towards 
the north and east and gircular towards the south and west. 
This artificial river is of the greatest consequence to the 
inhabitants ; for, besides fiimishing them while the inunda- 
tion continues with an abundant supp^ of watm for all the 
purposes of domestic life, it a^ords the means of rqtlenish* 
mg a variety of small lakes, both inside and outsiide the 
w^s, on which they ply their pleaaure-boats, and enjoy a 
▼arie^ ef other recreatiaus suited to their indolent lukmy 
or to the softness of th^r delicious climate. On the boidexs 
of these, especially within the town, may be seen in an 
evening fiieworks pouring their light into the air, dancings 
dogs, dancing-monkeys, dancing-girls, and all Uie peopTa 
msSung merry and rejoicing, as in the days of old when tha 
Nile had attained its due elevation, and promised to hlesa 
their fields with an ample increase. In one of these ahaeta 
of water is observed the lotus, — that mysterious plant so 
highly esteemed by the ancient Egyptians, the flower of 
w&ch contrasts so beautifully with the liquid ground ai| 
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wldeh it mofM, bc well as with the arid waste by wfaidi it 
18 sQ7r{>imded. 

The citadel^ which occapiee patt of the ridge of Mokat- 
tUB, 18 a place of conaiderable streAgth, but, l&e moat other 
ancient bmiidinga in Egypt, gteatly encumbered with roina. 
The palace of the pasha is not worthy of notice on any 
ether account than as being the residence of so distinguished 
• person when he chooses to live m his capital. It is a 
asudl house, plain, and without any exterior decoration, 
except that it has more glass-windoWs in front than Turkish 
dwellings usually exhibit* The Well of Joseph, in the 
Biiddle m the fortress, calls us back to the twelfth century, 
the era of the renowned Saladin, by whom it was excavated, 
and whose name, Yousef| if continues to bear. It is about 
45 feet in circumference at the top, and is dug through the 
80ft calcareous rock to the depth of about 270 feet, where 
It meets a spring of brackish water on a level with the Nile, 
from which indeed it is derived,— owing its saline impreg- 
nation to the nature of the soil through which it has filtered. 
The water is raised in buckets by two wheels drawn by 
oxen, — ^the one being on the surface of the ground, the 
other at the depth of 150 feet. The main use of this cele- 
brated cistern, besides partly supplying the garrison, is to 
irrigate the adjoining gardens, and keep alive the little ver- 
dure which adorns the interior of the fortress; but it is 
preserved in tolerable repair from the consideration,' that 
were theplace ever subjected to a siege, the stream of Jo- 
seph's Well would become the sole reUance of the troops as 
well as of the numerous mhabitants. 

The memory of Saladin is farther associated with the 
eitadel by means of a ruin called Joseph's Hall, and which 
is understood to have formed part of the palace of that war- 
like prince. The columns, it is manifest, have been taken 
from some more ancient building at Memphis, beitag gene- 
rally monolithic, or consisting of a single stone, tall and 
massy, 'and adorned with highly-wrought capitals^ In the 
days of Saracenic magnificence, this must have been a truly 
splendid edifice, meriting in some, degree the praises b^ 
stowed upon the royal residences of that aspirins and inge- 
nious people. But it is now in a very dilapidated condition, 
part being converted into a magazine, and part used as » 
gaauji while the whole has such a waste and mouinfal 
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•ppeaanoe, w to be» in tnith, mate desolattt and Ibm in* 
teKstinff than if it were a complete luin.* 

Qui, in dewsribinf Joseph's HaU» we apprehend that we 
have spoken of an architectural relic which no longer 
exists. In the year 1824 the citadel was much shaken bj 
the explosion of a magazine ; whence arose the necessi^ 
of a thorough repair in several of the remaining buildings 
of the fortress. Among the reins pointed out for deiiM* 
lition were the suryiving walls of SiJadin's palace ; on the 
tete of whicl^ was about to be erected a sqiiare« meant proba- 
bly for the better aecemmodation of the troope. TIm roof 
of this edifice, which might long have withst<K>d the ravages 
of time, was very much jadmired. It was formed of a suc- 
cession of litde domes made of wood, into which were 
introduced concave ciicles containing octagons of blue and 
sold* The comers and arches of the buildings were carved 
in the btet Saracenic manner} and in many places the 
eolours and gilding coiitifiued perfectly bright. 

Caiifo, although it cannot boast of an origin ao ancient 
^8 that of Thebes, npr of a mythology which connected the 
present life so closely ,w^h the next, has nevertheless a city 
of tombs, a Necropolis on which has been liavished mu(m 
treasure combined with a certain portion of architectural 
taste. The desert towards the east is studded with s^ul- 
chres and mausoleums, some of which prodqce a very strikiiig 
«8ect. As every TtiA throughout the empire, from the 
gland signior to the meaner peasant, is compelled to be of 
some profeiision ; and as every calling has its peculiar head* 
dress, which is represented on a pole at the srave of the 
deceased,^-a burial-place in a ^osl«n country haA necessa^ 
lily a singular appearance. Tl^e celebrated tombs oi the 
Mamlouks are going fiist to decay, their boasted piagnifi- 
cence being now limited to a gilt inscription ; but, in order 
that the reader may be enabW to form a judgment as to 
their gfandeur in former days, we insert a drawinjg taken 
fiom ue splendid worl^on Egypt published by the imperial 
gevesnment of France. 

Thd cemetery of the pasha is the most sumpti]^ods of 
modem structures in the Necropolis of Cairo. It is a 
faulted •tone building, consisting of five domeii w»det 

*Bkh|rdsoo,vQLi.p^^ 
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which, in (splendid chamben oompoaed of maible, are laid 
the bodies of his two sons Toussoim and Isfamael, and of 
his fayottrite wife the mother of these youths. Having 
mentioned this lady, it may not be out -pf place to add that 
■he possessed an astoniahmg degree of influence over her 
impetuous husband, who always regarded her Us the foun- 
dation vof his good fortune. She was much esteemed, too, 
and beloved by the people ; for her power was pnifoimly 
exerted on the side of justice and mercy. Much of hex 
time was occupied in»receiving petitions ; but it was seldom • 
she had to refinr them to the pasha, as her ascendency was 
top well known by the ministers to require this last appeal. - 
14 however, in consequence of any demur on their pazt, she 
had "po apply to him, he answered tlieir remoirstrance by 
saying,—" 'Tis enough. By my two eyes ! if she requires 
it the thing must he done, be it through fire-water, or 
stone.*' 

Mohammed Ali generally resides at Shoubnv where he has 
bUi^t a splendid palace, *and planted a garden.after the Euro- ' 
pean fashion. The ceilings, executed by a Grecian artist, 
are lofty and vaulteil, omamiented vrith gfolid, and wi^h repre- 
sentations of lan^iicapes, or of palaces and colonnades, the 
whole being painted in' light and pleasing colours. The 
sultana's, private sitting-room is still more sumptuous. 
During the h^ats of summer his hiffhness occupies an 
apartment below, particularly adapted for coolness, having 
a marble fountain in the centre amply supplied with a 
constant stream of water. On one of the walls is inscribed, 
in large Arabic characterp, a verse from the Koraoi) i^gnify- 
iuflr ** an hour of justice is worth seventy days of prayer.*' 

But the chief embellishment of the place is amjB^ni^^^^^ 
pavilion, atx>ut 260 feet long by 200 broad. On its sideii 
run four galleries or colonnades, composed of elegant piUan. 
of the finest white marble, sutrounding a sunken court six 
feet deep, jftived throughout with the same beautifiil mate- 
rial. At each comer of the colonnade is a terrace, over' 
which vrater passes in^ the, court below in a murmuring 
cajcad^ having on its ledges figufes of fish, sculptured so 
true to nature that they appear to move in the flowing 
stream. The whole supply of water rises again through a 
fountain in the centre, and reappears in a beautiful iet-d'eaUt 
Mfp qMuUingt sod aba&dauL In fine weiOher the pasha 
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oocasionany resorts to tliu splendid fonntiun with the kdiee 
o£ his har^y who row aboat in the flooded court for th« 
amusement of his highness, while he is seated in the colon- 
nade. Great is the commotion when the ladies descend 
mto the garden. A signal is civen, and the gazdeners 
▼anish in a moment. Mrs. Lushington was struck with 
the ruddy cheeks and healthy* appearance of these men. 
Thsy &re principally Greeks ; and the gay colours of their 
fanciful costume, — each with a nosegay or bunch of fruit 
in his band,— combined with the iuxunant scenery around, 
gave them more the semblance of actors in a ballet repre- 
senting a fSte in Arcadia than the real labourers of a Turk* 
iflhdeApot.* 
This chapter would be mcomplete were we not to com* 

Kre what Egypt is at present with what it was at idbtf 
ffinning of the century. 

When Mohammed assumed the command, anarchy 
reigned in every department. The country was distracted 
by the conflicting pretensions of the Mamlouks, aided by 
the Bedouin Arabs, the Albanians, and the Turks, with 
many rival chieftains. . The soldiers were mutmous ; the 
finances were exhausted; property was insecure; agricul- 
ture was neglected; and commerce langmshed.. But now 
every thing is improved ; the wild Arabs are submissive ; 
the military are controlled, lodged in barracks or tents, and 
reg|ularly paid ; the flnances prodigiously increased ; new 
articles of produce raised ; and trade carried on to an 
extent formerly unknown. The whole country from Alex- 
andria to Syen6 is perfectly tranquil, and travellers pass 
unmolested with as much freedom and safety as on the 
continent of Europe. It is not pretended that the viceroy 
has not his failings; he has many: but to estimate his 
character he should be judged by the standard of other 
Mohanmiedan princes, — of me pashas of Syria or Tuikey, 
lor example ; — and which of aU these can be compared to 
him 1 It ig hflffdiy &ir to try him by our notions of excellence, 
when every thin^— custom, religion, government — are so dif« 
ferent. His defects are those of education and example ; 'his 
improvements are the fruit of his own genius and patriotism.t 

* Narrative of a Journey, p. 138. 

t Quarterly Review, rol. xxz.p. 506. Mr. Came remarka tbat the 

gpn maA dacMJvia ifhrnruttmr ttf MeAtMmn>^ \m to nnthinj tiMMna ^■Jhla th >n 
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A wpoTi has lemshed E«ope that thii remaikable penon 
)iai conceded to hit people the benefits of a repiesentatitv 
gwrenunent and a Toicein the admhuBtration of public 
affitin. Bat the infoimation is much too ytfpa» to be en- 
titled to a place in the Tecoids of history. 

The future prosperity of Egypt depends in a mat 
degree upon the successor of the present yiceroy. Ibruiim, 
the son of .his wife, and the Deftuider, nvho is his son-in- 
law by marriage, will probably divide the choice of Moham- 
med. The former is more likely to obtain the recommenda 
tion of the pasha and the sanction of the Sublime Porte, 
because he is more friendly than the other to the re- 
generation which has been effected throughout the country 
with results so favourable even to the supreme government 
Should the election fall on the husband of Airs daughter, 
the consequences will be deplorable ; for he is not only a 
decided enemy to th^ Franks and to the late innovations, 
bttt regards tnem both with the eye of a bigoted Mussul- 



In Um perfeet McnrltV'SDd qn totn es i that reign Umm^hoiit bis domiaioM; 
Tlie tnTeiler tbere ieetaoa no Boore of violence tluui lie wooid do in any 
town throoglioat Scotland or Wales; flroin the capital to tlie Cataraets 
everjr nian*a band is at peace witb him, and be may ramMe along tbe 
banks of tbe Nile witb as entire an eaae and abamdon as on thoae orhta 
natiTe riven or in bis own garden at borne.— JUeot/cefioM ^tkt . 
9^184 
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Great OuU— Described by Sir A. EdmoDstone— Ancient fioildinfo-^ 

Necropolis or Cemetery— Supposed Origin of such Land— Western 

Oasis— First Tisited by Sir A. Edmoustone^El Casar— Soil— Tositkm 

I — The UttleOasi^^EfKassar— Greek Temple— Fountain— El Haixr* 

I El Moele— Oasis of Siwah— Description of Towns— Of the Tem|rie 

r of Jupiter Ammon— Fountain of the Sun— Sacred Lake— Other Oases 

—Desert of the Thebaid—B«enice— Trade- -^Account of an imaginary 

City by Caillaud— Altuation and Extent of Berenice— Emerald Bfoun 

tains— Preseot Condition of Miners— Inhabitants of the Desert— 

ffiiarkin- Myos Hormus— Coaseir. 

Th8 territoij of Egypt includes certain fertile spots in 
^.'' the Libyan desert, which, from the peeuliarity of theif 
situation, amid an ocean of sand, have been denominated 
' islands. The term oasis, in the ancient lanffnage of the 
country, signifies an inhabited place, a distmction suffi- 
ciently intelligible when contrasted with the vast wilderness 
around, in which even the most savage tribes have not ven 
tnred to take up their abode. It has been observed, at th« 
same tune, that as this descriptive epithet is applied to a 
cluster of oases as well as to a smgle spot of verdant 
ground, the use of it has become somewhat ambiguous* In 
uiis respect, indeed, they hear a striking resraiblance to 
islands m the great sea, where one of larger size is usually 
surrounded by others of smaller dimensions; all taking' 
their name from some circumstance, geograpUcal or phy- 
sical, which is common to the #hole. 

LUce Egypt itself, these isolated dependencies have been 
described in very opposite c(^ours by different witters. 
The Ghreeks called tnem the islands of the blessed ; and 
without doubt they appear delightful in the ^es of the 
tfaveller who has during many patnfhl weeks suffered the 
frivatuNU and fioigne of the Jewit Bat it is well known 
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that they trare generally regaided in a leM favocirabla 
aspect by the Greisks and Romqns, who not anfrequently 
assigned them as places of banishment. The state male- 
factor and the ministers of the Christian church, 'who were 
sometimes comprehended in the same class, were, in the 
•tfcond and third centuries, condemned to waste their days 
as exiles in the remote solitude of the Libyan Oasis. They 
were usually reckoned three in number ; the Great Oasis, 
of which the principal town is £1 Kargeh ; the Little Oasis, 
or that of £l Kassar ; and the Northern Oasis, more fte^ ^ 
fluently called Siwah. To these is now added the Western 
Oasis, which does XK>t appear to have been mentioned by 
any ancient geographer except Olympiodorus, and whien 
was never seen by ai\y European until Sir Axchibakl 
Edmonstone visited it about ten years ago. 

The Great Oasis, the most southern of the whole, con- 
sists of a number of insulated spots, which extend in a line 
parallel to the course of the Nile, separated firom eno 
another by considerable intervals of sandy waste, and 
stretching hot less than a hundred milea in latitude. M. 
Poneet, who examined it in 1698, says that it 'containa 
many gardens watered with rivulets, and that its palm- 
groves exhilnt a perpetual veidure. It is the first staga 
of the Darft^r caravan, which assembles at Siout, being 
about four days* journey frmn that town, and nearly the 
same distance from Farshout. The exertions of Browne, 
Oaillaud, Edmonstone, and Henniker have supplied to the 
European reader the most amj^e detaMs relative to this in 
teretoting locality, which, there can be no doubt, must havu 
been the scene of civilized life, and perhaps of political in- ^ 

stitntionsi at a very remote era. 

An interesting account of the architectural ruins of 
the Great Oasis is to be found in the pages of Sir A. 
Edmonstone, who tells, that about a mile and a half 
towards the north of £1 Kargeh, he observed on an emi- 
ttence a buiiding which proved to be a small quadrangidar 
tenopte 81 feet long by 21 broad, of which three sules ar# 
■tin remaining. The walls on the inside ara covered witd 
flgnres and Uerogfyftfaies, greatly defeoed, but of distin* 
guished elegance. « Theato was the usual eDdoanie of wh 
MUBt biitk,*>-« defence neoesaaj^ in m eeontrir fa wagk 
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exposed to liof tile incunfons as this has tlways been* 
From hence he discovered a larger temple at a liibrt dis- 
tance to the north-west, and on a high ground still ifartfaei 
in the same direction several buildings l£e the ruins of aa. 
Arab town. On approaching the temple he was struck 
with the beauty of the situation, in the midst of a rich 
wood, consisting of palm, eicacia, and other treosy with 9 
stream of water in front. 

In point of mamdtude it far exceeded any thing ^e had 
hitherto seen, liie entry is through a drornos, of which 
the .enclosures are so broken that it is difficult to discora 
the shape. He could distinguish, however, that it had been 
formed by a parapet wall surmoulited with a cornice, eoQ« 
necting ten columns, with spaces on eaoh si^e to admit an 
easy approach. The temple stands east and west, and a rich 
cornice runs alfround thetop. The front is completely covered 
with colossal figures and hieroglyphics, which, as they extend 
but half-way to the north and south sides, give the whole exte- 
rior rather an unfinished appearance. The great doorway iii 
much ornamented, and leads Jk> a magnificent apartment, 60 
Je6t by 54, with tweWe c(riumns, 13 feet in circumference. 
The second chamber, 54' feet by ISy is divided from the first 
by a sort of screen, formed by a wail lower than that'of the 
temple, intersected by fi>ur columns, which^ together wi(h four 
othevs in the centre of the apartment, now fkUen, are 9f the 
same size with those above mentioned. * The chamber ia 
traced all over with figures and hieroglyphics on aiuccof 
retaining ma^lu of pahftt, particularly blue and r^ ; whereast 
the first is qii^te pltvtn,* except on the west side. TJie thir<i 
apartment dl ieet.by 29, is ornam^ted likewise, and con- 
tains eight columns, but of much smaller dimensions than 
the others. Last comes the ostomy or .shtine, 20 feet by 
8, richly tarved) thoil^ blackened with smbke. On eatik 
iide are two compartments detach^, but so choked up that 
. it was impossiUe to asee]:tain their shape. The roof oif ther 
iitfst of the building is fallen iq, except some slabs occa« 
sipnally supported by pillars; but that of the adytum, 
which IS lower, is entire. One of .the stones used for coyerr 
jkg this latter apartment is 36 feet by \9 feet 4 inches, an4 
2 feet' 3 inches thick. 

To %^6 east of the temple afb three detached doorways . 
at difi^e^ intconrals, and of different proportioiuu Am ^bie^ 
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4o not zeMDible the pnmyla which ax^ uraal in othor paitf 
of Egypt, Sir Archibald is of opinion that this edifice wa« 
orio^inally surrounded nfith a , triple wall, in' the manner 
4/B«cribed by Diodorua as applicable to the fane of Jupiter 
Ammon. The first is a solid building, with figures all 
round it ; among others, on the inside, is a colossal repre- 
sentation of Osiris at a banquet. The same is ^gaih found 
on the west front. On the roof are four spread eagles or 
▼ultures, painted red and blue.- The second doorwjiiy, 
which is at some distance in the same direction, but not in 
the same line, is considerably hig&er than even the temple 
itself. Only one^half is standing, having a few figures 
inside carved- in relief, and some remains of bridcwork 
strongly piled on the top. As it is too high for any pur' 
poses of defence, a conjecture has been advanced, that it 
may have been the residence of one of the Stelite hermits, 
of whose superstitious practices many traces still remain. 
The last of the three propyla is low and. imperfect ; btit it 
IS remarkfible fior an inscription in Greek letters, with which 
the east end ia completely covered, containing a rescript, 
published in thd second year of the emperov Galba, relating 
to a reform ht the adminislration of Egypt. 

In regard to what appeared at first a$ the, ruins of an 
Arab town, we are inform^, that, upon a closer examina- 
tion, it proved to be a necropoUs or cemeteiy, consisting of 
a great v^ety of buildings, not fewer than two or three 
hundred, each the receptacle of a number of mummies. 
The greater paft are square, and surmounted with a dome 
similar to the snlall mosquep erected over (he tombs of 
sheiks ; having general^ a corridor running round, which 
produces an omamentaJ ^ffect very striking at a distance, 
and ffives them a nearer resemblanoe to Boinan than to any 
exiBtrnff specii&en of Greek or Ervptian architecture. 
■Some few are larger than the rest. One, in particular, i^ 
divided into aisles like our churches ; and that it has been 
used as such b^ the early Christians is clearly evinced by 
the traces of samts painted on the walls. In all there is a 
Greek cross, and the celebrated Egyptian hieroglyphic, the 
crux ansaiOy or cross with n handle, which, originally signi- 
fying life, would appear to have been adopted as a Christian 
emblem, eithe/ from its similarity to th^ shape of the cross, 
or firom its being considered the symbol of a fu ture ezistenoeb 
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But the great pecuSarity is a Ita^ Bquaie hol^ in the centra 
of each, evidently for the purpose ef containing a mommy, 
and which, from the fragments and wrappings which laj 
scattered about, had probably been ransaeked for the sake 
of plundeiw Sir Archfl>ald imagines these sepulchres to be 
of Koman constiuction at an early period, since it is gene- 
rally believed that the practice of embalming was ffradually 
discontinued in Egypt after the extension' of Christianity; 
but he adds, *' among the various receptacles for the re- 
mains'ofthe dead, ftoiA the stupendous pyramid to the rudest 
cAvem, I know of none, existing or recovied, at all cones- 
ponding to them i^ shape and appen&rance.'f* 

There are several other ruins in the neighbourhood of £1 
Kargeh, whioh appear to combine the relics of Egyptian 
paganism with the s3rmbols of Christian worship, and 
thereby lead us to conclude that the edifices may have been 
repaired in the early affes of our faith after being relin- 
quished (>^the more ancient occupan^u For a more minute 
account df these remains we take leave to refer the curious 
reader to the Work already indicated. 

Sir F. Henniker speaks rather contem|ltat>usIy of the 
ecclesiastical architecture which happened to. flail under his 
notice in that 'oasis. There id a temple which he describes 
as a small building cOm{K>sed of petty blocks of stone, the 
pillars of which are only two /eet six inches in diameter, 
and,. " even these, instead of b«ng ibrmed of one solid block, 
are constructed of millstones." He adds,' that the surface 
of the earth in the vicinity of the temple is very remarkable ; 
it is covered with |i lamina of salt and sand tnixed> and has 
the same appf arafupe as if a ploughed field had been flpoided 
over, then frosen, i^nd the water drawn off firom under the 
loe.f 

This remark suggests a question relative to.the origin of 
these grassy islands in the desert. 'Mtfjor Rennel uiinks 
that they may be attributed to the vegetation which would 
necessanly be* occasioned by springs of water ; -the decay 
of the plants producing soil un(il it gradually increased to 
the extent of several leagues. They are universally sur^ 
rounded by higher ground,«p-^a circumstance.which aoeounts 
fat the abundance of moisture. Fezzan, in particular, is 

* Edmonstone's Jdomeyto two of tin Oases ofUj^per EgypC,^. M, As, 
) Notes, p. 188. 
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nearly encircled with mountaina ; and the descent from the 
western barrier of Egypt into the middle level of the Greater 
Oasis is distinctly marked by Mr. Browned Tlvsir fertility 
faae always been deservedly celebrated. Strabo mentipna 
the superiority of their wine ; Abolfeda and Ediisi the 
ioxarianee of the pa^-trees ; and our poet Thomson-extolg 

«tbe toiled isles ' 

That verdant rise amid tbe Libyan wfld.** 

Sunimertr.nSL 

m 

The climate, however, is extremely variable, especiaUy in 
winter. Sometimes the rains in the Western Oa^tis an 
very abundant^ and fail in torrents, as tfpean from the 
furrows in the rocks ) but the season Sir A. Edmonstone 
made his visit t^eie was none at all, and the tetal want of 
dew in the hot months sufficiently proves the 4^neral d)y* 
nefis of the atmospliere. The springs are all strongly im* 
pregnated with- iron and sulphur, and hot at their sources ; 
but, as they continue the same throughout the whole year, 
they supply to the ixlbahitants one of the principal means 
of. life. The i^ater, notwithstandii<g, cannot be used until 
it has been cooled in an eaithen jar. 

It was in the year 1819 that the author just cited, m 
comi^any with two iriends, l^eskrs. Hoghton and Master, 
joined a'«caravaR of Bedouins at Beni AJi| and intend the 
Libyan desert, prdceeding. towards the south-west. At the 
end df six days, having travelled about one hundred attd 
eighty miles, they reached the first village of the Western 
Oasis, which is call^ Bellata. Having explained to the 
inhabitants that their object ^as ** old biddings,'' they were 
informed that there were some in the neighbourhood. 
'< Accordingly," says Sir Archibald, ** in the evening we 
rode to see them, and in our way pasted through a beautiful 
weed of acacias, the foliage of which, at a little distance, 
recalled English scenery to our recollection. The trees &r 
exceeded in size any I had ever seen of the kind, aiid vpoa- 
measuring the trunk i>f one it proved to be 17 feet 3 inches 
m circumference."* 

£1 Cazar, however, appears to be the principal town of 
Hie oasis. The situation of the place, #s axe toU, ia par'. 

* Journey io Two ofthe Otses, pi 44. 
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^ftctl^ lorelf y hdng on an eminence at the foot of a line of 
roML whleh lises abruptly behind it, and enciniled by exten* 
aive gardens filled with palm, acacia, dtron, and Tariooa 
other kinds of trees, sirtne of which are rarely seen even in 
those regions. The ^lincipal edifice is an old temple or 
GoiA^nt called Dser el Hadjur, about fifW feet long by 
twenty-fi;ve wide, ikit presenting nothing either Teiy mae- 
luficent or curiouti. The firM chamber is 24 feet by 20, 
ffopported by four piliara five fieet in diameter at the shaft, 
the walls, as fiu a? they are visible, being traced with figures 
and hieroglyphics. The winged globe, enooihpassed by the 
serpent, the emblem of eternity, is carved over one of the 
doors. 

This oasis is composed of twelve tillages, of which ten 
ftre vdthiii five or six mifes of eacb otheY ; the remai&inff 
two being ^uch farther off at the entnoice of the plain, and 
seaicely looked tipon as belonging to this division. The 
sheik expressed his belief that there v^as inhabited )<tnd to 
the'westwM, — Iwlding that some Arabs, who had lately 
attempted to explore the countiy in that direction,' met at 
the end of thiree days such a terrible whiriwind as ctnnpeUed 
them to return. 

The prevailing soil is a v<^ light redearth, fertilized en- 
tirely by irrigatiqii. . The people are Bedouins, who acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the pasha, and pay an annual tribute. 
The only manufacture worthy of notice is that of indigo, 
the method of producing which is very^impfe :' the plant, 
when dried, is put into an eitrtheh jar with not water, and 
jagitated by means of a paiin branchy resembling the handle 
of a chum, until the eblour is pressed out. The liquid is 
then strained through the bark of a tree into another iar, 
where it is left for eight or nine days, during which tipie 
pfrt of the water escapes by trickline through a small aper- 
ture half-way down the side of it, le^vmg the sediment at the 
bottom. It is afterward put into-a br(Mul but very shallow 
hole ibrmed in the sand, which absoibs the remaining 
fiquid, and leaves the indigo i^ solid cakes on the surface. 
Tills commodity is the property of the ribher inhabitants, and 
is one of the very few articles which the paiha has not mo- 
nopolized, probably from ignorance of its ezistende ui thil 
tuemote dismct.* 

5 * Jofoney, pi 561 /" 
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tha latitude of the W^ftem Ofwu is netiiy the mbw 91 
that of Thebee and the Great Oasis, ot about 26^ north. 
The longitude eastwatd from Greenwich may he a littU 
more or less than tweaty^ight degrees, .£1 Kargeh ^inf 
estimated at thirty degrees ten miniite8> and the distaofl^ 
between it and Beljata amoontine to a journey with camek 
of thirty-five houvs, pr one hundred and five miles. We 
may add, that it was on his return from 4he remoter oasif 
to the iNile that Sir Archibald visited -the cluster of iskndi 
of which £1 Kargeh is the chief, and where he found th« 
remains of thyma^fnificent ten4>le already ^escribed. ' 

The Little OasiSi or that of ffKassar, has heen less 
visited than either of t^e'two others which have been longest 
hn^wn to European travellers We owe the l^st and 
most distinct account to Belzonii who, proceeding ^in search 
of it westward from the .-vajley of Fayoum, amved at this 
olpse of th^ fourth day on this* brink of what he calls the 
Elloah,— that is, the £1 Wah, or £1 Ouah, fipnn which the 
Qreeks formed the more common term oasis, fie describ<i 
k as a valley surroj^nded with hig:h focks, fonnjpg a sd^ 
eious, plain of twelve or fourteen miles in lengthy and about 
six in breadth. There is only a small portion cultivated at 
present, but there are nvmy proofs remainiog that it mtist 
9t one time have beeu all under crop, and that yith pv^Mr 
management it might again be easily rendesed fertile* Tha 
first village he entered was called Zaboo, where he met witih 
a kind reception upon the whole, although the simple m* 
habitants cquU not compiehend why a man should ei^ 
counter the toils and per^ of the desert merely to grati^ 
his curiosity in regard to old buildings. Theyendeavouie) 
to persuade him (SaX the Devil had taken posSesMon of all the 
vaults which he wished to. examine ; and when hs came out 
they expected to find him loaded with tveasure, — ^thconlfy 
intelUgible object for which) in 4heir estimatioUf he cottA 
brave so formidable an enemy. 

Frpm Zaboo he went to £1 Kassar* the diief village la 
tbatirdup of bases. There he saw the remains pf a ureek 
Umpitt consisting of a high wall with two lateral wiliga, 
and an arch in &» centre. It' is so situated that it must 
have been built on the ruins .of another of greater difaeftr 
sions. Its breadth is about sixty feet, and its lengths it i$ 
presumed, must have been ia (^lopoitioii* Then weva 



gsvenl CMdM azeftvaled in th9 rode somewhat like thofe of 
Sgypti m whicU Mr. Bel26ni ^wnd several sarcophagi of 
bJted elay lirith the rammmes iDeide,-«iheir folding not so 
jrieh nor so fine, the Hnen of a coarse sort, and the corpse% 
being without asphaltum, not so well preserved* His atten<* 
ti5n was alao attracted by the>aQpoimt which he had receyved 
of a well sixty feet deep, whoe^ water varies in its tempera- 
tats twice ^c^y ^7* When he first put his haxid into % 
being a Uttleaner. sunset, he ^t it warm ; hut at midnight 
H waa apfkasentiy raudi warmer ; and before sunrise it wan 
nnn somewhat cooler, tfaoiufh less so than in, the evenipf. 
**For instance,*' says he, " if we were to supgose the water 
to Vvre heeih 64^> in the evening, it might be 100° at mid- 
fugfal|. and^uv tl^ 'morning about, 80^ ; but when I. returned 
at nomi it appeared <(uitei ooid, and might be calculated in 
pioportion to the other at 40°.'* Wlutever may .be the 
eanseo oTthis apparent^ehango.of ten^rature, it waa of 
Sm|k>rlance to pro^ the existeni^B oifthe fountain itself, a»- 
teiding to thtf desci^ion found in Hetodbtusi who says 
that theife i& a well near the tempie-of Jupiter Annnon, 
whose water is eeU at noonaad nudnight, and waxm in the 
aunmiiig and evening..** 

It ie now knofw^ that. such fountain^ aio POt peculiar, to 
any one of the oaaee, having been disc^yvered m vanoos 
pake of the libyail Deaert ; and hence the argument of 
JkiMom, in tfif^ud to the eituatiiH^ of the temple of AzmneH, 
entirely loses its.foree. All th^ waters in that division of 
Aftica are strongly impregnaCed with salina<and mineral 
MbetaB0e8,*«AQ ixan^le m which/ in the fapa of a rivulet, 
he records as having msented itself to his observation- in 
the Beighbourheod of Zaboo. « It v**^ says he^ *<jpu](ious 
WateK; for if ivhite WeolleB-cloth hi put into t|, after 
twenty-four hours it is taken out as black, as .any 4ior could 
make it.** The change bf temperature is obviously effwted 
by the ohymical qualities of the strata, through which the 
spang rasJEes ita way under ground, modified in n certain 
degree by evaporation and the ptesetice of Hght ducing the 
tat of the day. 

As to the natives, we are told ^at their mod^^f living is 
^Wf simple : lioe, of which they have great abundaooe^iB 

vil.li; p. iis 
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theit -chidf food ; bat it h of so inferior a aoit that they hare 
little traffic in it, and what they do tinjey is only amonff th? 
Bedouins who go thither yearly to purchase dates. They 
have a few cancels and doidLsys, sereral cows, bnffalaesf 
coats, and sheep, and could be happy in this Elysium, as it 
is separated from the rest of inaiildnd ; but, subjoins Mr.i 
Belzoni, ** they are mortal, and they must have their evils !*' 
Their greatest enemies ^re their owji neighbouiip at another 
Tillage, which they describcid as'being on the opppsite side 
of a' high rock, removed from them three dayV jouhiey. 
They ate cctothiually in dispute, and often attack one another 
iv tae most triiing causes.*' • . 

'The txav^ller waS verv desirous to crpsstfae desert north- 
wards to the OasvB 4>rSiW8h, hat he fx>u|d not; either* by 
promises or entreaties, prevail updnany on^ to become his 
guide In so perilous «n adventure. He then resolved to pro- 
ceed in a south-west direction, in seaich of a similar district 
khown at 1^1 K^i^^ by the ifi^me of £1 fiaix, and situated 
at the distance of t^iirty hours' journey. Upon his arrival, 
he found it-a tVact of land fonning a crescent of moEe than 
twenty miles \a, extent, and presenting som^ spot^ of fertile 
ffround and various springs o'f excellent' water. He* traced 
the remains of an ancient town, the baths of which are still 
in a state of %ood preservation. A Christian chuieh .d£ 
Grecian atchitecture and ihe ruins t>f a convent were like- 
wise clearly idistingt^ishod ; boX as the guide selected by 
Belzoni was recognised at El Hai:^ as the sheik of one of 
the predatory hordes of Bfdouins, who from time to time 
carry terrdr ^ei (he fach of the whole des^ a regard to his 
personal safety induced him to shorten his virit. 

Soon aftet hia tetum to El Kassar he set out iB.aflOut]|- 
•asteily difiectibn fer a^'plaed callnd £1 Moele, wher^ -he 
once jDoie' found the ruins of a small village,, and the re- 
mains of a very lafgv Christian church and convent. Skane 
of the paintoigs on the wall are finely preserved, particularly 
the figures of the tWelvto apostles on the toppf a^niche over 
rid altar; the gold is still to be seen in several parts, and 
the featuAs are perfect^ distinct. £1 Moele is situated at 
the extremity of a long tract of Iteid which had been culti- 
vated in feni^er tunes, but is now abandoned' for wast of 

* Bsssutliss, viL it> 196L 
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Wftter. It •ztondi mora than ten miles from "west to east ; 
whence it required a long day's joumej to bring him again 
to the baiikfl of the Nile. 

We have atill to mention the Oami of Siwah, in temA 
respeeta the most interasting of the whole, and more espe- 
eiaHy atf eonneeted With the traditions of Japiter Anunon, 
whose temple It b generally understood to contain* It is 
situated in lat. 29^ l!2* N., and in long. 26^ 6' £.-; heing 
abcutt six miles lonff, «nd between four and five in width, 
the liaarsst distance nom tha river of Eg^t not«ezoeeduig 
one haiidred ftnd twenty miles.. Aiarge proportion of the 
land is eoeupted bj d«Ce-trees ■; but the palm, the pomfr> 
gnmate', the fig/Hhe oUve, the vine, the aprieot, the plum, 
4S!id even the apple aire said to flounsh i|i the gaidens. Afo 
«oil can he mote fertile: Tepid firings, top, holding 
«alts in sohithm, are numerous thioughout the dfatoet^ 
nod it is imagined that the ^fequency of earthquakes is 
connected with the geological structure of the surrounding 
country. *• 

** The eltemal ippearenee of the town of ^iwah is 
stril^ing and singulari. ^ weU as its internal arrangements. 
It is built on a steep oonioal rode of testaceous KmestAne^ 
and both in its ^orm and its erowded populati<»i bears a 
fMemblaRce to a bteluye. I'he streets, naiTow.and crooked* 
arb like staircases, and so dark from the overhanp[ing -stories, 
that the inhabitants ^se a lamp at noonday, m the centre 
of the town the streets are generally five feet broad ai|d about 
eleven feet high ; but some are so low that you must f loop 
to pass through tlxem. Bach'house has several floors, the 
upper communicating with the lower by galleries and cham* 
hers which cover the stfeeks. The nummsr of stories visible 
h thrae or four, but there ara in fai5t five or six* On every 
marriage the father builds* a lodgment for 'Us son above 
his own, so that thetown ia continually rising higher. The 
lurases and walls arrfor the most part buut q^f natron or 
ttinsial soda, and rock salt mixed with sand, c<foied with a 
gypseous earth which preserveiy the salt from melting. The 
town is divided Into twoquatters: the upper is inhabited 
•nW by married people, women, mA children ; the lower by 
wiaowers and youths, who» though allowed to go into the 
other quarter by day, must retire a^ dusk under rae penalty 
of a mie. The total p<^ulation of the town is betWMi^ 
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9000 and 2500; that of the <w» atlarg«.u (nxppetadt* 
•mount to 8000 souls."* 

But a description of the temple of Amnion muel prove 
more interesting to the reader than any details respecting 
the mode of life pursued by barbarians. A league and a 
hal^ then, from the town of Siwahi towari^s the east, are 
the ruins of an edifice buiU in the Egyptian «tylip, to which 
the natiyet give the name of Qmn Beydeh. The vestigee 
of a triple enolosure, enormous stones lying on the ground^ 
and masses still standing prove it to. have l]«en a monument 
of the first order. The portion stMl remaining and in tole- 
Table preservation is thirty-three .feet in length, and con- 
flists.of part of a gateway -and. two greAtiA^alls, which are 
oovered with three. immense stones measuring thirty*fouc 
ftet by twenty-seven. The only apartment -that cou)d be 
diBtiiiotly made out w^s 112 feet, in length; the whole, 
area tf ruins being a recitangular space aboui 860 feet 
bydOO. /^ . . ^ 

The decorations are observed to bear the closest rese^ 
blance to those of the Egyptian monum^iAs ; the figures, 
seenektf and Bttangemeutm bemg . entirely the ' same. > Hero 
is the ged with u^e ram's head^ such as iB seen at Thebetf 
and Lhtopolis, who also receives the homage of the*priee(Cs. 
The- ram vt the animal that most frequently occurs among 
the omamentfi. The interior and the ceiling of the apart- 
ment still standing are richly adojned with hieroglyphic 
sculptures in relief and coloured. The figures of the gods 
and prifste form Ion? processions, occupying thr^e xows, 
rarmountedvrith a mmtitudf o'f hieroglyptuc tablets painted 
blue or green. The same stylsi and the same cast of coun- 
tenance are remarked here as in the nionuments.W the 
Thebaid,-^he same bostumes and sacrifices. The roof is 
occupied by faro rdws of gigantic vultures vrith extended 
wings, with tablets of hieroglyphics, and stars painted red 
en a blue ^und. Under the.rttineof the entrance-gate, 
and on two of the feces of a rectangular block, is sculpitured 
in fiill relief the figure of Typhon or the evil genius, about 
five fi^t high. A similar bkidL has been used in the basis 
•f the mosque of Siwah ; being without, doubt the pedestals 

• Hodsra Trtveller, Efypt, vd. tt. {i. 900; OaUnel of Foreign Voya|i% 
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of .cohmiu» ereetad after tbe maimef of the T3Fphciuam of 
Edfou, to which these ruins bear a-res^nblance, though on 
a larger scale.* 

This description, which daes much credit to the penetrate 
ing eyes and vivid fancy of a French traveller, the zealouc 
M. Drovetii, may be coi^trasted with the sober deKneatioa 
of «iKi Englii^man, who saw no more than was actually to 
be seen. in the mouldering walls of the famous El Birbe» 
which adorn thaOans of Siwah.t ' 

Nearly a^ mile frpm these ruins, in a pleasant grove of 
date-palms, is still*discovered the celebrated Fountain of the 
Sun, dedicated of old to the Ammonian deity. It is a small 
iparsb rather than a li^ell, extending about nioety £Efet la 
length and sixty, in width, but is at the same time perfectly 
transparent) ihcugh a constant disengageikient of idt 
reveals the chymical action which gives a peculiar character 
to its waters. At present, toot less perceptibly than in the 
days of Qerodotus, the temperature is subject to a diurnal 
change. In the night it is apparently warmer than in the 
day; and in th^ mornings as was 'obsei^ed by the ancients, 
a steam rises from it, denoting the refrigeration of the" 
atmosphere. Close by thiiEt;spnng, in the shade of the 
palm-grove, are tl^e traces of-^ a .emaU teihple, supposed to 
be the r^ics of the sai^otuary mentioned by.Diodonw Sicu- 
lu9 is being near the Founti(in of/ the Sun. 

The character of the nuns now described casries baek 
^eir date beyond the era of Christianity,— «n inference 
which'is confirmed by the appearance of a mountain in the' 
neighbourhood, a great part of niddi has been converted 
into catacombs. Some.of these sepulchral chambers are 
OB. a magnificent scale, andtbear a considefable desrree 6f 
resemblance to the celebrated tombs of Theb<^, having the 
, same varieity of apartments, and even of decoration, sculp*- 
turoy and painting. ]9utj unfortunately, tione of t|i0m have 
escaped violation, and iA the greater number nothing^emains 
except relics of ancient tnummies, crOmbling bones, and 
torn ^nen. About ten years ago a part of the 'excavations 
Was possessed by a tribe of Arabs, who*tumed thi^m into a 
subterraneous village. 

• CiiWnet of Voyages, yol. i. p], 205. 

t See Travels in Atricft, Sgyp^ and Snla, ty W. O. Browne. SeeDOi 
sditioii,p. l^^dEC 



* Tilt fntdreit' of tbe tnitdler i« itill «xcit^ liy a meeeMAoa 
ti Ifikef «Dd temples which stieteh into the desert tut 
towards the west ; all rendered sacred by reHgions associ»* 
lions ^nd by the traditionary Itfgeqds of the n8ti?e tribes* 
Toinbif (DiAacoAihsy chniches, and cpnt^ts are eeatteied 
ever the waste, which awaken the recdlections of the 
Christian to the early history of his belief, and which ait 
tbtf -same time recall to the Pagan and the M'ohammedait 
events more interesting than are to be found in the vulgar 
nmahi of ther famnan race, or cftn tohch tli^ heart of any 
hut tfiosff who are connected witii a remote lineage by meai^^ 
of a family Jiistoty. At a short distance from the sacred 
laie there it ti temple of Roman -or Gihedc ooaetruetidik, 
which in modem tunes heart the' name of Kasr Rdom^ 
The portion ttill standing is divided into three apartmentt^ 
tht longest of which ie fifty feet by twenty-two, and thtr 
height eighteen feet. The roof, eoiti)po8ed of lafge^ttones, 
it ^tiU remaininf in a part of the building} but, generally 
apeal^g, both the covering and the walls hove faJlen down* 
Jrerhapt the only remarftaUt feature attending this buildin|f 
it the fact that the architecture is of the Doric dider, the 
flcolptbres, comioes, and fnezet being executed with mjich 
oare and precision, — a ctrdumttance whi<5h cannot fail ta 
excite surprise jn a country tuirounded by the' 4mmeilte 
deserts of Libya, and at the diktalice cft not|t|MhBn lour 
hundred milee Irom the uioient li^itt of eiywHllob. 

in th6 oonsecrated terfitofy of thatr mysieriQUs land im 
ihe salt Ukt'of Arathieh, distant two days and a half '^nim 
Si^ah, in a vaDey ancIotlDd by two mountains, and extend- 
kk^ fnm sit to' seven leaguesm circumfereneer So holy^ 
it It esteem<)d,'th«t Ml'CailkMti^ tould nei-oMain perinistioit 
to vitilitt bvAuu Uvea the pathaZi firmt^ fbiltd (drdtw^ 
the deteiminttioB of the ifticakt ea thit* estentiitt pbtaitr 
They dtekred that they we>illd toont^ perish than tufitr •' 
ttrangtr to amoach tikat aacied island, which, aecordtlkf 
t^ tiieir belief- centaibed tnnmret wid talhonans of myt- 
ttBfions sower* It is said to possett a temple, in whidi anr 
the tesd thd mroid of the prophet, the pdlaiffinm «f t)>tir 
independence, and net to be tcMi by any {»R]|iuiety«*' A 
reaaonable doubt may indec(d be entertttined M to t^to 
attertiont; for M. li^vettv who aooompanied a detadb* 
^nent of troops under Hassan 9«J» walked round t)M ~ 



t$ilss6 hike, and observed nothing in its bosom \i9k ttakfed^ 
rocks. Mr. Browne, too, remarks, that hs found **mis'k- 
fihapen rocks in abundance," but nothing tb^^ bus <}pijdil' 
positivel^i' decide to be ruins, — Ht bMng yery Imfikel^,'^ 
adds, that'ajiy sboul4 be there, the spot being etftixeb^ ^e§*> 
litute of trees and fresh water.* ' ' ^ v '^ ' 

Major Rennell 'has employed much leaitAag Cd |)t!OTtt' 
tiiat the Oasis of Siwah is th6 site of the famous teittfle ot 
Jupiter Ammon. He temarks, tliat the Variatiohs, bet^^n 
all the authorities ^aaciefit and modetA, amount to little 
more than a space equal to thf lee thd length o^ th« oasii 
in ^question, which is sft the' i^tmost only six miles long* 
« And it is pretty dearly pyored that no other oasis extstN 
in that quarter within 'two or more days* journey ; out| on 
the contraiy, that Siwah is Aunound^ by a wid6 desert : so 
that it cannot be doubted that thi« oasili is'^the saraewitih 
that of Ammon ^ and the edifice found there the.re^fuuns ot 
the celebrated temjrie Arom whence the oracles of ^upitet 
Ammon were' delivered.*'* 

At different distances in thd desert, towattfii the west* 
aie,other dases, the exact position siid extent of which are 
almost entirely unknown! to the E^^peah gep^phen 
The ancients, who' we are satisfied kad s^ore certam uitel* 
Ugence in* regard to that quartet of 4e globe than is yet 
possessed b^ w modems,»weie wont to comffare the sur^' 
faee of Afru5f^,t6'ft' leopard's skin ;' the little islands ef fei«i 
tile soil being as nimeroijis as the. spots on that animal. It 
is probable that th^e interesting retreats will soon bebettet 
known ; for the ttutherity of Mohammed AH being recog* 
nised as far as his name is^ knownj the traveller will find 
the ustial lecitities'^and pretection whic& are^s^ tei^y 
grvited ioihb Franks ^hom an enlightened curiosity htniu 
intc his-idftiaiiiaefta.' > «' 

The desert which botmdi the eastern side of the igypdm 
valley^ and stretches tixthe t^titek of the Red Sea^ presents 
likewise to the pMIdsop^er several points worthy of con« 
sideriltion. Mr. Irwiit, wlio tiuvelled fhnn Kenneh to Cairo 
by a ro^vi;hidi passes obliquely through the northern' pan 
of this '^l^efMs* fbtind some delightfuf ^ravines in the hilly 
bairier by wrapH It is guarded, opiamented with beauUM 

• Tbe Geq{(ra0hlchl System of HerodMiis ElaiQin«4 a>d Btpl»iiw4» 
lbsvVoLtt.p:8lO. Second edition. ^ 

Cc 
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■hnibfi and affeiding a aafe retieat to the timid aatolopes. 
Some tafU of wild wheat, a date-tree, a well, 'and a p^iotto 
call to mind the old anchorets y9h!0 chose in these sohtudes* 
to reliii^aish all interooume with the sinful world. Two 
▼«rdant ^ots, of « similar character^ near the Arabian 
Gulf, between Suez and Oosseir> contain the mon^terie* 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul, surrounded with thriving 
otehaids of dates, olive^ ^nidf^ricots. 

But the mosttiiiteresting objiect on the shores of the inlet 
ju'st mentioned ajre the remains of Befenice, a town m^hich 
connects the history of uieient Esypt vith that of the 
Macedonian and Roman power in Africa^ and al the same 
time indicates one of the aiaamels' tbiough which eon^eioe 
was earned en between the remoter parts of Asia and the 
nation* of Europe. According to Pliny* it ^as through 
Berenice that die. principal tsade of the Romans with In£a 
was conducted, by meahs of ca/aVans, whicif reached the 
Kile ^^..Gqptos, not fkr from the point at whic]i the preseni 
shorter ro&d by Cosdeir meets the river. By thi* medium 
it is said that a phm net.'less than 400,000^. was annually 
remitted by them. to their correspondents in the East, in 
payment of merchan4ise which ultimately sold for a bundled 
tia^ies as much. 

An exaggerated aecoui4 of an ancient city, sud to have 
be«i discovered in thai neighbourhood, was published some 
years ago in a French work, pui3»ortinff to idonvjcy intelli- 
gence recently received ftam^ M. CailliBtud, a young traveller 
in Africa. ' The situation was deaciibed as being a few 
leagues fron^ the Red Sea, and currently known among the 
Arabs by the name (^^Sekell^. The ruins consisted of 
many temples, palaces, and private homes still standing, 90 
that they migh^ in some respects be compared to the rdio 
of Pompeii ; the architecture was Grecian, wiih some 
Egyptian ornaments ; several inseriptious seemed to prove 
tlutt the town mu^t have been built by the Ptoleodes^ while 
one of the temples was eividently dediciUed^to BMiiiee. 
"fhe hope of examining So many splendid monements of 
ancient taste induced Pelzopi and Mr. Beechey to undertake 
a. painful journey across the desert, from Emeh to the Red 
Sea ; in tne coucse of which, after having inspected the suxo 
rounding country with the greatest minuteness, and that, too» 
wider the direotibn of the same guide vrfy> had attended 
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M. Caitlftud, ^ey had the movtification t^ discovvr that tha 
ardent Frenchman, bewailed either by the mirage or by hi* 
own heated &ncy, had seen towenn palaces, and temples, 
which to mord ordinary observers ^ere entirely invisible* 
The strictiues bt Belioiii, whose mind was entirely deWed 
to matters of ia^ti bk 'more amusinff than complaisant. 
** All that we stiw wits thto summits of other lower moun«* 
tains, and at last we beffan to b^ neMuaded that no such 
town existed, jmd that Monsieur Caliud (so he speUs tb« 
name) had seen the ^eat «ity 6nly in Us -own fanaginatito; 
It was rather provoking to have undertaken such a journey 
in consequence <tf su^ ftiabiicaied description ; and t l^per 
thill eircuitetance will* serve as a warning to travellers td 
take care to what reports they listen,, and fhnn VhtMn they 
receive their inibnoiitton. Frovi the accounts of persons 
who' are so giy^ to exaggeration, one cannot venture cm a 
Journey without running the risk bf 'beu^f ^^ astray a^d 
disa|ipointed, as we were ih our ftearchi "after the, said town 
with Its eirhl hundred houses,— <and very liice Pompeii !** • 

But his laboui: was' at length r^wafded by discovering the 
site of the real Berenice on the margin of the sea, and at 
BO mat distant from the positionr in which it is hid ddwn 
by M. D'Anville. The ruins have assumed the appearance 
^f iklle mounds, but- the lines of the principal streets, never* 
thtfiess, can still be distinctly traiaed, and even the forms of 
die houses, tHough these lasf ate iox the most part filled 
^th sand. The materials used by' the architects of Habesh 
were somewhat singular, for Belzoni assures us &at he 
ebuM see nothing Ikit coral, roots, madrepore, «nd several 
petriftctipns'of seaweed. The temple, he adds, is built of 
« Idnd of soft calcareous m^d si^y stone, but decayed much 
by the air of the sea. , 

It i^ well known that Berenice "Pnat bnUt by Ptolemy 
Fluiedeliifhus, a little after lE|ie establishment of Myps 
"^M^mKL . Situated in i^ low^ar part of (he ^1^ it iacpiitated 
•^iflgtttion'by eniAting^iariiierB to take lulvantage of the 
l|BgiJar'wiDds. The. inland route between Goptos ant 
Berenice was o|)ened with an army by the seone prmee, who 
istabiiahed s^tions along it for the protection of travellers. 
Tfaia relation, which is ghwn by'StraAM>, a^irees withth* 
Adulitic inscription preserved in Cosmas, which records the 
Ethiopian eonquests of Ftolemgr Etter,gMes» who se^ms to 
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hare adoDJked the commercial plans of hie father, an/d t^^ 
have endeavoOred to extend them. The Romans, when 
thej oc»aaei«d BgjFjpt, immediately perceived the import- 
ance of meae anrangeinents ; Berenice hecame the centre 
of t&eir Eajrtezn trade, and Myos Hozntba sunk to a subordi- 
nate station. The only Greek aothcgr who gives an account 
gi this emporium^ is the geographer just nem«d. All the 
details, indeed, •ooneenung the inland, route from Coptos to 
Beremceare Romai). It ocoupied-tFQWe days, and is esti- 
mated at 208 miles by Pliny an4 the compiler of the Peutin- 
ferian TaUea. The port of Habesh, ^c name that the 
Eaibear oorresp<>»di)^r tor 9£i«ni<|B now, obtains, is derived 
horn, ihe mellatiim v^eh t^ AfricaQ'shore in the parallel 
o#1Syfin^ oi(en ifceeiyes.'*, 

Tha aituatitttt of. this inter^ting towi» must have been 
ielightfttl. • The aea qpens before it on the 4iast ; and, Iron) 
fhe apothatn coast t# the peint pf the >c«pie^ there is. an 
ijmphitheatie of moiintain^, with a single break jou' Qi9 
nbrthr^rest, Ibrming the communicatiQp' wJii^ connects it 
isith Egypt. Bight opposite there is a fine harbour entirely 
nade by nature, guamed on. the east by a projeqting roek» 
en the a6uth by the land, .and on^^tlto west by the towiu 
The e^Arnt covejed by the ruins was ascertained to be 2t)00 
fcet bjr 1600, whic& was ealcuilated to contain 4000 houses ; 
Init, that he might *<not he mistaken, for another Caliud,^ 
If r. Beiiioni reduces tixe number to 2000, which at the rate 
of .five to a family gives«a ]^piilation of about I0,0p0 per- 
•onii, -old and* young. The temj^, which measured 10% 
feet in length bytiSin width, proved, to be Egyptian both 
in its plan and iU architecture, having figures sculptured in 
hassQ relievo, axtuniod. yvith epnsiderabjie skilly together 
with many hieroglyphics. The plain that surrounds the 
town.is very extensive ; the neatest point in the mountains 
whieh finrn the crescent beitog not less thau five miles jdie* 
tant^ The seii is so dempletely moistened by the vapout 
ftom the sea as* to be ^te suitable for vegetation, and 
would prddfuce, if proper]^ cultivated, abundant pasture fov 
eamek, ahe^p,'aad oUier domestic animals. At pres^ i| 
•bonndeWith acacias apda smaU tree called suvaro,>hid| 
iMt glows so elose to the sfaoje as to be under water everr 

* Ifiiinv** mnciiaUMiimt. vol. IL p^ 187» 
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Ugh tide. Unfortunately, there are no weile nor spidhga in 
file neighbourboody'and hence a difficulty in accounting for 
ibe supply of an a^icle altogether indispensable to a town^ 
•o considerable as Berenice .must have been during th^ 
geyemmeikt of the iHolemies. It is presumed that the 
contiguous hills would afford the means of Answering tins 
claim, though at present n6 traces of an aqueduct can he- 
discovered. 

From this ^anrati▼e it should* seem that the city which 
bears the name* of Ptol^^'s mother is situated nedr the 
34t]v^egree of laititude, or m the siime parallel with Syett^ 
The seashore in that ticinity is forihed almost entirely of 
ealcarvous matter, in the shape of madrepores, cdrals, and 
shells, all aggregated into* a solid mass like a rocky and 
ttfetehing from the bank of sand which constittites the 
boundary of the tide to a great ditftancft into the water.' A' 
■inii^ar phenomenon odc^rs in Ceylon, where the lime held 
in solution at the mouths of the rivers cdsabines with the 
siliceous and argillaceous ingrediehts.of the beach, and gives 
rise to a continued extension 'pf the coast a» wciUi» to uiose 
ceral ree& which prove so dangerous to the mariner. ** All' 
the shore,'* says the traveller, f^ aA.far to we could see, was 
composed of a mass of petrifactions (^"various kii^i^ In 
seme places there are bods of sand^ but tiiere i» not a spot 
for li'boat to approach the b«ach without the rid£ of ^eing 
stated against the rock. 

At the distance of twenty-five miles, in a straight line 
fiom the Red Sea, are th^ ftimous Emerald Mountams, the : 
high^t of which, from a referi^ce to its- subtemmean trea* 
liuare, is called 'Zubara. Thesf mimyr were fiurmerly visited 
by Bruce, whose |ccoant of diem is amply confirmed by the 
latest travellers,' trho in <rerifying his statements da no. 
nore than justice to his memory, so longand so mngene-^ 
jously reviI(Bd. The preAoit pasha ef Elgypt mede^ an 
attempt in the year 1818 to^ renew the process, whiqh had. 
been mng relinquished, for findmg^^ those precious stones so 
ftiuch pnzed by the former conquerors of the land. . Abofut 
iiftjr men were ^ployed when Itff « Belzon^ passed the. 
•stkkblishment ; but, although they had tc^ed sit monthf^ . 
Bbthing w«as found to satisfy the avarice of .their powerful, 
employer, whom they execrated in their hearts. The; mines 
or ezcavatioiM made by tiie anoisntt weie all dioked up 

CeS 
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wkb Uie ruUH^i of the rcy>f that had foll^n in, ^Bd tha 
likour tp remove it was* great ; for the hoks were very 
ipi^Il, scarcely capable of containing the body o'f a man 
crawling like a chanveleon. These unfortunate wretcbe^ 
liceived their Kupply of provisions front the Nile ;« but occar 
moaaXij it did not arrive in du9 time,, and great /amine of 
coarse ptevailed ampn^ them. The nearest well was dis- 
tant about half a day's journey ; whence it is not surpQstng 
that, deprived of the ^ecpsanriea of life, %nd feeling that 
they were dooii^ to b^ jacriiicea in the desert, tney should 
have repeatedly risen against' their leaders .^lid put t^iem to 
death.* , , , 

The great vvildempss of £astetn Egypt i» .occupied hy. 
various tribes of Arabs; whoctAisi^er its difiierent. sections 
tm Uieis patrimonial 4nh>ri|ance. '{'he Ababdeh rule over, 
that portion of it wl^ch stretelles from the latitude of Cos • 
seir to a distanl^part of Nfibia ;« the Beni Wassel join them 
on the nqrth 7 ukl tiiese again are ' sueceeded bv the Ma- 
hazeh, who claim an aulhority as far-as the parallel of ]^^n| 
ScneC The desert, wHich coipprehends Ihe ](8thmus «of 
Snex^ is in the possession of a fourth family, who are^own 
hy the designation of Hooat^al, and sometimes by that of 
Atoonis4tt Antbnis, derived, it is probaUe, from .the name of 
the saint whose convent gives celebrity to the neighbourhood. 
. It has been obtfnved Uiat this sterile region exhibits the 
form of a trii^^le, the apex of which is placed at Suc^ 
while the^ two sides i^st upon the Re^ Sea and the Nile. 
la the parallel of Cairo the ri^ier is scarcely th^ee days' 
Joame^ distant from, the sea ; at Keft the distance is con- 
■idefably increased ; fi^rther -south it becomes nine daya' 
jouroisy ; while at S;^en^ it'is^coinputed to be about sevei^- 
teen. "^lis district, which from its eastern" sitqatibn is 
dsabminated'SSiarkin/'^-^i word hUiniz^ into Saracene,. — i6 
by' the ancients frefueit^ termed Arabia, from the ^imi- 
larity both of the country and the Inhabitants* It has also 
been fen^ied Asiatic £gyp^ The duun of mountainous 
ridM which-Qonfine the easterp bank of the Nile is so steep 
«bd precipitous that it frequently exhibits the aspect of an 
•Itifioial fortification, interrupted at interikis by deep aad 
ISgged larinas. But, as if* fins natural defence lu4 not 

vol.U.p.40 * 
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l^en sufficient, tlie remaini of a real wall, about twenty* 
lour feet thick, formed of huge stones, and running from 
north, to south, is asserted to have been discovered m this 
desert. This the Arabs suppose to have been constructed 
by an ancient Egyptian king, and hence the name which il 
continues toi>ear, — The WaU of the Old Man. The greater 
part of this and desert affords no tiace» of animal or vege* 
table life: "The birds," says Dr. Leyden, " shun its tomd 
atniosphere, the serpent atid tjte lizard ^atidbn the> sands* 
and the red ont^ which resembles m colour th6 soil on which 
it lives, is almost the onl^ creature tiiat seems to exist 
among thd ruins of nature. But the monasteries' of St. 
Anthony and St ^aul are stpl inhabited l^ C^tic monks, 
who,' while they claim aa>absolnte- power oyer •demons and 
wild beasts, are unable to protect themselves from the wan* 
derihg Ar»bs, — ^tnore fornndable than either to an unarmed 
^Mcetic."* •• * 

Towards Suez the shore is skirted by some small islands^ 
which are as, barren as the mainland. The principal of 
these 'ar^ the Jaffatines, faiifc in number, and arranged in 
the form of a semicircle. After passing Djibel-el-Zeil the 
harbour <ofMyx)s Hormus presents itself, anciently selected 
by Ptolemy PhilMel)>hus in ]>rel(lr«aice to Suez. For t^ con- 
siderable period, this was the emporium of the Arabian 
trade, untU, as we have alreaHy stated, in the time of 4he 
Romans it was supplanted bv Beremce> Cosseir, the Leucos 
Portus of the geographer Ptolemy, has long ffiyeH place to 
a more modem town pf the scvne name, which stands in 
lat. 1^6^ r N., &nd lon^. 34^' 4' E., and is said to be built 
among hiUbcks'of movmg sand; The houses are formed 
of clay, .ai;id the inhabitants, in ttiMr manners and'featnret, 
have a greater resemblance to theXnibians of the opposite 
shore than to the native Egyptians. It now derives its 
chief importance from being' one o^.the stations at which 
tlie pilgiio9»' assemble on their route to tb^ hoQr citiM of 
Mecca and 'M^dina.t 

' * Murray's HittoricalAceoiM tfXHMOv&itf t^ f^eMAi in^/hse 
Mbid. foL it.^ Itf 
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CHAPTER X. 
Mnimert and Ciuionu cf the EgypHam, 

Gtm Variety ofMtniwn In Egypt^Fvneral GawBiMiiM deteribad 7 
DiodoniB— Judgment pronoaooed on the Deadv-Civil 3Qlt#in andaij. 
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, BaapectabiUt^, 

In a country, the mhabitants of which aclmowledge •• 
many different descents,, the manners and customs must 
partake of anequal variety. The habits of the Moslem, for 
example, can have little resemblance ,to those of the Coifltf 
t(he Mamlouk, the Bedouin, or the Jew ; for in points where 
hereditary attachments do not interfere, the authprily ot 
leliffion continues, to perpetuate a distinction. Our best 
ffuiues as to modem £gypt are«Mc. Bipwne and Dr. Hnpoe, 
both of whom were a conjsiderable time reside^it in the 
country, and well qualified by theif knon^ledge of sodety to 
supply an intelligible account of what fell under their ob- 
servation. In regard to the more ancient period it is 
obvious that we do not possess isufficient information of do- 
mestic Ufe from which .t9 furnish a narrative that migVt 
prove agreeable to the gener^ reader, who cannot be suf^ 
posed to take much interest in the details of a superstitious 
worship, or ih t&e opinions of a mystical philosopfiy. W« 
shtill therefore confine ourselves to a single extract from 
Dlodorus Sicul»9, relative^ tO' the funeral ceremonies whiob 
were observed in the days o^ the Pharaonic d3maMty.  He 
tells us that a talent of silver — 450/. — wtm sometimes ex* 
pended in performing the last offices to a distinguiahed 
mdividoaL 



The relatives of the deceaeed, saje he, annomice to Uw 
ju4^es and to all the connexioiui of. the family the time tep^ 
pointed for the eeiemony,. which includes the passage of th» 
defuni^t over the l^e or canal of the Nome t<^ which he 
helonged. Two-aod-fortj judges aie then collected, and 
arranged on a semiciroular bench, which is situated on tha 
bank of the canal ; the boat is prepared^ and the pilot, who 
is called by the Egyptians Charon^ is pady to perform his 
office ; whence it is said that Orpheus borrowed the mytho* 
logical character of this personage. But before th^ coffin 
IS put into %hd boat, the law permits any one who chooses 
to bring forward his adsnsations' against the dead person ; 
and if i( is proved that his tife wm criminal the fonsval ritea 
are prohibited ; while, on the.bther hand, if the charges .are 
not substantiated, the accuser ia^ su|jected to a se^erd pun* 
ishment. If (here are. no insinuations against the deoeased, 
or if ihey have been ' satis&aterily repelled, the relationa 
cease to give any fUrtber expression to their grie^ and pro- 
ceed topronouQce suitable encomiuma on his goctd prineiplea 
and humane actions ; iisaerting, that he is imout to^pass a 
happy eternity with the pious io <thd regions of nades. 
The body is then-deposited in the.dataconlb prepared for it 
vith becoming solemnity. ^^ 

This narrative is confirmed by various pictorial repra* 
aentations still preserved, whioh exhibit the forty-two judges 
performing the duty here assigned to them, as well as by 
certain inscriptions which distinctly allude to the same 
remarkable custom, fience .is likewwe established the 
opinion, conveyed by .several of the Greek historians end' 
philosophers, that the ancient Egyptians beUeved in a fiitttia 
state oi reward and punishment < 

In Qivil fuits, according to the aame author, the Auitiber 
of judges was only thirty ; and it is worthy of special notice, 
as bes^g^ some affinity to a usaffe well known in a neigh* 
houring naticm, that their prettdent wore a brpurtplata 
adorned with jewels, which was called Truth.* The eight 
hooks of the laws were q^ead open in oourt ; the pleadings 
of the advocates were exduiliT^y conducted in writing, m 
order that the feelings of the judges might not he tmpropeiiy 
bw4Nied by the too energetic eloquence of an impasaiooea 

^ Pk)dar.8M.mrt. lib. teap^tt 
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orator. The president detirered the sentence of his cfA- 
lea^es by touching the successful party with the mysterimn 
symbol of truth and justice which' adorned h\fi person.* * 

Dr. Hume relates, that when at Rosetta h^ and a friend 
wem invited«by a Coptic meichaxit to witness the chinsten- 
iag of a child. Oii entering they were* reeetved by the lady 
of the house with ffreat civility. She poured a little per- 
fumed rose-water tnto their hands from a. bottle covered 
with . silver filigree of very fine work ; and as they passed 
into the room they ^ere sprinkled over with l«se-water. 
This was found to be a comluon custom in all Coptic and 
Iievantine houses when a person makes a visit of ceremcmy. 
The apartment i^to^wkich they were* ii^roduced was in the 
highest floor, where was a table covered with all kinds 
of sweetmeats and fruits^ The mistress of the -family and 
her sister, also -a married lady, with her iiusband and other 
guests, 86on made their appearance. The infant was com- 
pletely swathed. The cerepaony was performed by a 
C'optie priest, according to a, service which he read from a 
manuscript ritual ; which, if we may trust to the descr^ 
tion given by Pococke, consists in plunging die child three 
times into water, after which it is confirmed, and receives 
the other sacrament, — that is, the ihinister dips his finger 
in consecrated wine- and puts it to the infant's mouth.4 

Having mentioned the Levantijies^ we may add that the 
people who go by this name aiw the descendants of Franks 
born in Egypt and Syria, and that they .are thereby distin" 
ffuished m>m the natives of Etkropean countries. The 
ladies of this class imitate the Arabs in dymg their eye-' 
lashes, eyebrows, and hair with a dark dolour, and dress in 
the costume of the hiffher order of that description of society. 

The Mo9l^n marriages are always regulated by the elder 
females, the bridegroom seldom seeing the bride until the 
dayx>f their' union. It is merely a civil contract betweeii 
their putual friends, and signed by the young man tod'hie 
fyther. There is a procession consisting of many persons, 
male and female^ who accompany the young Isdy to the 
house of he^ future husband, where she is received by her 
female friends. As soon as tiie ceremony -is perfenned the 

< • . 

* Philosoph. Trans., 1819: Suppl^eiU to Eney. Brit., voL Iv. p. SS. 
t Walpole^s MBBtan, pi 400; Pooocke*s Travels, vol. L p. 846 
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women Aise a shoot of congratulation^ trl)iiBh U repeated 
at-interval8 during the entertaininent that follows. After 
thift burst of joy they make. another procession through Ihe 
(Mreets, the ievialeB all veiled ; and a person mounted ''on a 
hovse richly caparisoned oarries a red handkerchief fixed ta 
the end of a pole after the fashion of a militaiy banner*^ 
They then return to the house, where ^ey pass the' 
remainder of ihe day and part of the night in feasting, 
looking at^dancinff'-girls, and listening to singingimen. < 

Mr.^rowne, who witnessed the marriage of the daughter 
of Ibrsdiim Bey, described it in the following terms ^^ — ** A 
splendid «q>npage "^as prepared in the European foim of a 
coach drawn by < two horses and esmunented.with wreaths 
of artificial lowers, in which a be&utifiil slave ifrom the 
harnn* personating the bride '(whose features were very 
l^ain), was carried.throi}gh'the»prittcipal streets of Cairo* 
The btinds of the coach were di^wn up, and the^Mr deputy 
sat concealed. .The procesaon was attended by some beys^ 
several officers, and Mamlouks, and .en<]|ed at the house 
.of the bride^iPoom, who received her from the carriage in 
Ms arms." In general ai Cairo^ the bride, who is, com- 
pletely veiled, watt^ under a canopy supported by tW9 
women to the house of the bridegroom* .fie adds, ihat the 
iadiea of the capital: are not i^- but well formed. ^ Tho 
upper ranks are tolerably fair, in. which and in fatness con- 
sist the chief praicieis of beauty in'ihe Egyptian climate. 
They many, at fourteen or fifteen, fnd at tyrenty are' past 
their prime. For what reason the natives ot hot climates 
ordinarily prefer w:omen df lar^e persons, he acknowledges 
that he was not able to discover. Nevertheless the Coptio 
kdies have interesting features, large black eyes^ and a 
genteel figure. i^ 

Speaking of the original inhabitants of Bgypt, this a^hof 
eonfirms tho opinion ffiven by recent travellers in opposition 
to that supported by Malte Brun, and obviously borrowed 
firom.Volney. He admits that there is a peculiarity of 
feature common to all the Copts, but asserts that neithev 
in oountenanee nor pterSpi^d form is there, any resemblance 
(o the negio. Theif hair aitd eyes are indeed of a dark husy 
and the former is often curled, though not in a greatet 

* Travels in 4m«i,. Bgypt, sad Syria, p. 70. 
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degree (hah is TtroaUy seen among Eufopeans* The flOMT 
k- generally fi^uUine^ and though the hps be 9ometime9 
thick, they are by no .means generally so; and, on the 
whole, he concladee a 'stioiig wseq^blaneei^Miy be traceSl 
b^ween the foim of iiiMge% tbto modem Copjls-'and that 
piesented in the ancient vMmmi&Qa) 'paii^tings, and statitee. 

Dr. Hnme isias admitted kiib th^ htasSBa of Hassan Bey« 
and saw three of its inmates*. ' l^K^W^M seated in a small 
room* oir the sides of which waa a divan or softi coverec^ 
with crimsob 8atin,-^a Turkey *eaxpet.boing sfyread on .tl|e 
middle of the floor. The crimson satin was iknciiiiUy eiv^ 
broidered with •silver flowers. The ladies wore wfait0. 
turbans of muslin, and tfaeur feces were concealed with^ldm 
▼oils, whic^ in iinct' were only large w^ike ^aD^kjerchilf* 
thrown carelessly ever them^ Whcnt^y^jji^. ^osd* they 
wear veils like (he ^rttb women. Their trons^jrs wer^ of 
led and whit^-^pped satin, veiy ^ide buCdra^A te|[ether 
at the ankle vti^ha^ nflc coi^ and tied nnfl^r ^tbeir* breasts 
widi a giidlip of'-scsrlet tod sdver. Something Ufie a whita 
eilk shm ^ith Jfklse. ideeves and open at -l^e breast wa» 
n^Mtheskiit : Overall was thrown f, pelisse^ on&of tbem^ 
wor6 light blue fe^titt, vp^Wgled whh«m^ siljc leaves, while 
the twq. others Were deck^ in pink itsiiv/k ajod gold. 

*^yfe were treated^th <q^, and^ere fatlned by th« 
ladies themselves with laree; fans, ft* f^ifume be^ at tho 
same time, scattered t^roagli the soetih' 1 his whs com-^ 
poeed.of ros^^ater, a gteat quantity of ' wtuch is made in 
Fayoum* Tk^-wena reserved at first, hck after conversing 
with the Mamlonk '^i/ho ftttended m» Iheiif went l^ss careiiu 
to conceal their ihees. Their beauty ■did'^ot eaual what I 
hAd anticipated fifom the fineness of their skms. Tney 
were inclined to coT]/ulence ; their faces were round and 
inexpressive, but the neck, bosom, arms, and hanjiffwere 
of great fairness and delicacy. My dress seemed tp amuse 
them veiy muchy and they examined every part of. it, par* 
tieularly mv ba«>t8 and #purs^ When drinking coffee wtth 
the Turkish officers t chanced to forget my handkerchief^ 
and as I settned to express a desire' to fialid it, onto of the 
ladies tbok off « handkerchief f^<)m hit b<Mkd and pft^ented 
ktome, havhigfirBtperftunedfit.H ' 

• WilpsMi'lAuBbs,p>ML' ^ 
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After this visit, Dr. Haiiie, expressing to A l^amlaalr 
■ome 4nirk»it J in respecV to the wmale establiahmtot of 
Hassan Bey, was informed that the whole amounted' to 
more than twenty, Isey^cal dS. -^hoAf^inrere Circassi^s ; bat 
he added that his master hfed in realil|f otily otae wife, who 
was not among -the ladief td whsl^ the stranger was intro- 
duced, and that 'al^ ibe o^hei» were simply her attendants 
This arrangement- is mdre general than is commonly 
l^elieved, for -even the AriAJs usus^ co&tent themselves 
trith one wife ; or, Vhen they h^ve two, the. second itf 
always sul>servient to her predecessor in the affairs of the 
house. 

' T-he' Bt^oifiaJi woipen brought to £g^^for sale, though 
bla2rk, sreetceedingly beautifm; their featitres being per- 
fectly fqgolarf aod tiieir eyes full of 'fire. A great number 
of tlMfm'had^beiif purchased by thtf French dining their 
stay in thecounli^j- who were anxiouft tp -dispose of them 
previously tp* iheir departure for £urdpe ^^nj it. was the 
custom to bring them to the common mM^t-prace in 'the 
camp, sometimes i^ boys' clothes,. at other ^timea in. the 
gaudiest female- -drefes af tl\p Parisian feshion. The pri6e 
was generally firiola qiity t^.ar hundred dofiarsi ^hile Arab 
women could b^ pmrcjiaaedas low atfteb.- ' The Oircaswaos 
at all times are eiposed to sale lii pfirticular mezkete or 
khans, ani occasionally bring, large- sums of moneys to their 
owners. Their beauty^ however, ,is not very highly prized 
by Europeans, Wh^ ajie 'at a losS.ta acCQunt for those Ic^ 
descriptions which fill ifae pages of 'orientel romance,' and 
ascribe al> 4he attniotione of female fontf to the nativek 
of one favoured panion of Asia. 

In the house of a Turk the apartments for the womea 
are fiimtished with the finest and most expensive articles ; 
but those of the men^iure only remarkable for a plain- style 
of neatness. They breakfast before sunrise, inake tluiii 
second hieal at ten, and their third atfive in the afternoon ; 
nsing'at all times' an abundance of animal food* A laigis 
dish of pilau appears in the middle o^ the table, surrounded 
with small <tisheff .of meat, fish, and fowl. TJbiiir drink is 
confined to Wat^, but 6o6^9 is eerved iojmediately after the 
lUeal. At the taU^r of the sreat sherbet is introduced ; for 
as the manufiicture. of vHlhe ^ not encouraged in Egypt the 
oniantity thatis used b^ the ^Mks and Franks must bo 

pa 
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pTocUTteid fkon abrpad. The Egyptians still prepue.a feiw 
mented liquor af maize, milletTbsrley, or rice, but it has 
Terj little resemblance to our ale. It is sufficiently pleasant 
to the taste, and of a elear Hght colour ; but being very 
weak and pregnant^ with isaecharine matter, it dt>es not 
ke(^ fresh above a day. The itative Christians distil > for 
themselves a liquor known li^ the! general name of arakL 
It is made of dates, currants, Or the small grapes which are 
imported from the Seyen Islands. But the example of 
Mohammed Ali, who does not disdain to drink wine, has 
introduced some degree of laxity into the manners of the 
metropolis, where there are mitny who hold the opinion that 
the great Wisdom of l^heir pasha is entitled to equal respect 
with the injunctions of their prophet.- 

The style- of living among Europeafts is considerably 
different, but not uniform ; every consulate setting an ex- 
tolple to thepeoplb under .its pratection* and varying 
according to the seasons of the year. " One cannot find," 
says Mrl Came, ** the comforts of an. English breakfast at 
Cairo ; a cup of coffee and a pieo^ of bresul are ready at an 
early hour for whoever chooses; at midday comes a luxu- 
rious dimier of foreign cookesj^' With the vnnes of Europe 
aiid fruits of the East ; and seven, in the evening introduces 
«upper,-;-another substantial meal, though rather less pro- 
fuse than the dinner ; and by ten o'clock most of the family 
retire. This is. not the way of living best adapted to the 
climate, which seem's to require .only a slight r/efresl^eAt 
during the sultry hours, and the solid meal to be reserved 
till the cool of l^e day. A singular luxury in this city, as 
well as in every other in the East, is th6 caimac, or clouted 
cream, exactly the same as that' made in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, ancr itoiufactured in tl^e same manner. It is cried 
about the streets fresh eveiy morning, and is sold on small 
plates ; and,. in a place where butter is never seen, it is a 
rich and welcome substitute.*'* It may be remarked in 
passing, ibat except for the purposes of cookery fire is never 
Ulsed in the houses of Cairo, it being found more convenient 
tocompenftate the diminished temperature of the coif} season 
Dy an addition to their clothing than' by grates ox stov^. . 

There are in the same capiUil more than three hjindrod 

* Garnet LettMrsfltmi tbe East, voL f. p. M. 
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mosqnefl, fbar or five of which are veir splendid, more espe- 
cially the one ^ledicated to Jama el Azhar, which is orna- 
mented with pillars of marble and Persian carpets. A 
sheik,, being at the same time an ecclesiastic of a high order, 
presides over the establishment, to which an immense prop- 
erty was former^ attached, and which still supports a 
number of persons who have the reputation of being dis- 
tinguished for profound skill in theolo^ ahd accurate 
knowledge of the Arabic language. It is furnished also 
with an extensive collection of manuscripts ; and lectures 
are read on all subjeats which among Mohammedan church- 
men continue to be regarded as scientific, filthough Entirely 
unconnected with t^ m^rovements of modem tujies. 

The character of the viceroy, who labours under the im- 
putation of being a freethinker, h^ not failed to operate a 
certain effect on the sentiments of the higher class of per- 
sons in Cairo. It is said o/ him that he values no man's 
religious opinions a aipgte straw ; as long as;th8y qerve^him 
well, they may be Guebiss, or worshippers of the Grand 
Lama. The celebrated traveller Burckhacdt, with whoin 
he ^as very fond of coiiversins, presented himself oiCb day 
before him. " Pasha," he said, " I "^ant to go and see the 
Holy City, and pray at the Prophet's tomb ; give me yom 
leave and firman for the journey." — '* You go to Mecca and 
our blessed Prophet's tomb !" said the prince, ** that's im- 
po'ssible, Ibrahim ! you are not qualified ; vou know what I 
mean ; nor do I thmk you are a true behever." — ** But I 
am, pasha,'' was the reply : '* you are mistaken, I assure 
you ; I am qualified, too, in every respect ; and us to belief, 
have ho fears about that ;r t^U me any part of the JKoran 
that I will not believe !"-^S^Oo to the ^oly City, go, Ibra- 
him," said the pasha, laughing heartily ; *^ I was not aware 
you were so holy a Inan. ' Do you think I)fl vex myself with 
questions from the Koran ? Go and see the Prophet's tqmb, 
and 'may it enlighten your eyes and comfort your heart !"* 

We are rather surprised to fiiid both Mr. Browne and 
Dr. Hume maintaining that ^e Coptic language is entirely 
extuict, and no longer used in any part of £gypt« The 
former relates that in the Christian monasteries the prayers 
an read in Arabic, and the epistle and gospel in Coptic ; 

^ ^OamstBecoUcctloDsof TrevelsintlioEastyp.M8. 
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obierving, however, in regard to this last, that tht. ydo tt im 
a mere parrot repeating a dead letter. Manuscripts & that 
langaage are, neverthelesi, still found in some of th4 eon- 
vents, leave to copy which might easily be obtained ^m 
the patriarch; and bj these means a valuable addition 
would be made to the collections of M. QuatiQmdre, to whom 
the scholars of Eufope have 'been so much indebted.* 

We have already stated that the Coptic creed is Iieretidal 
in regard to the point on i^hieh Eutycbiiks was accused of* 
an erring faith. The modems, notwithstandiqg, Mve 
adopted tfansubsttotiatibn, thefeby approximating more 
closely to the Roman belief than their cwthodox neignbousi 
ot the Greek communion. They have, at the same time» 
i^^iopted from the Mohammedans the oistom of frequent 
prostrations during divine service : of individual prayer in 
public ; and various other e«feilonles suggested by the 
peculiarity of their climate. • ., -'-^ 

The festival of opening f^e Cat^^e^ or cutting the bank 
of the Nile, is still annually pbseirvied at Cairo, and is.^ne 
of ihf few ancient custems %tilch continue to Identify th# 
inhabitants of the modem eapiisalwitht^eir remotest ancea- 
tors. The year in which Mr. Carhe visited Egypt, the 16th 
of August was the day appointed for this solemnity, the 
inundation having reached nearly its greatest height. Ac- 
companied by some fi^ends, he repaired about ei^t in th» 
eveidng to the place, which was a few miles distant from the 
city, amid Uie roaring of cannon, illflminations, and fiie- 
worfcs. The chores of the Nile, a long way down from 
Bbul'aky Were covered with groups of people,*— some seated 
beneath the large spreading sycainores smoking, othesi- 
ffathered around paittes of Arabs, .^ho were .dancing with 
mfinite g^^ty and pleasure, and «||ering loud exclamation* 
of joy, am>rding lin'amuismg contract to the passionless 
demeanour and 'tranquil features of their Moslem oppiesfc 
•ors. Perpetually moving over the scene, which was illu* 
niined by the most brilliant moonlight, wer^ ieen AJbaniaa 
floldieis in their national costume, Nubians from the bum-^ 
ing clime of farther. Hgypt, with Mamlouksi Arabs, and 
Turks. 

* Maillet Temaiked,'** Aujoaidliai la laogne Oopce n*j est fim slitandiM 
vlesCoptMmtioss: IsilenUerQuPeDtandaiKtstiiiartsaMslitoto* 

r. SM. 
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Atflapt ^y broke, and soon after the report of a cannoh 
Anovmced that the eyent so ardently wished for was. at 
hand. In a short time the kiaya bey, the chief minister of 
the pasha, arrived with his guard, and took his seat on tha 
summit of the opposite baiSc A number of Arabs now 
began ta dig down the dike which confined the Nile, the 
bo^om of whi^h was coveicd with a number of pleasure* 
boasts fvil) of pec^le, waiting to sail along the canal through 
thtf ' city. Befi>^ the mound was completely demolish^ 
the kieioasing dampness and shaking of the earth induced 
the workmen -to leave off.. Several of them then plunged 
into the stream* ai]id exerting all their strength to push d^i^ni 
the remaining part, small openings were soon made,-au'd th^ 
river broke tlurough ^th incesi^tible violence; fox «eli6 
t&ne^ it was like the rushing of a cataract. ' - 

According to custom, the kiaya bey distributed a good 
•mn pf money,-^hrdw«(ig ^t jiUUi the bed of the canal-below, 
%vbere i^ gpsat manytten tt^^ys scrambled for it. , itwas 
AX( fgnu^sing scene, Mibe j^ftiber gathered fast roufiidPthdffl, 
to Bee them sthlgglii^g'^sad .groping amid the waves for the 
coin ; but tfaeyiolence of the^rrent soon bore them away 
There were some, indeed, who had lingered to die last, and 
now sought to save themselves by si^^imminF, — stiH bufiet- 
iiXg the waves, and" grasping at the money showered down, 
and diving after it as it disappeared. Unfortunately, this 
sport, costs a few lives every year, and the author informs 
VB> there was one young man drowned on the present 
oscasiottk 

' The different .vessels, long ere the hXL had subsided, 
mshed into the canal, tsnd entered, ^he cit]^ their decks 
crowded with aH rank^vU^ennff lpu4 /Exclamations of joy. 
The overflowing ot tiie -Nile is ,th^- ildhest blessing of 
Kea^pen to .the. Egyptians ; and as ii ihiSslts. way gradually 
info yatioutf parts of Cairo, Ihe inhabiia^ ifi>ok to. drink of 
it, ta wash in it, and to rejoice ifi its fktKgiesir< The vast 
square called the Birket, which a ieW hours bel<im presented 
the appearance of -a dusty neglect^ field, was- now turned 
into a beautiful scene^ bemg covered with an expanse of 
water, 'Out of the bosom of which atpse the finest sycamors 
trees. The sounds of joy and festitity, of music and songs^ 
weie ntw hMurd all over the city with cries of <* Ailuu 

DdS 
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ABah !** *^aiid thanks to the BiTine boanty for m inesti* 
iBaUe a bene&ction.* 

It k aihnitted on all hands that, long before its arriv^ 
Cairo stands greatly in need of tfais annual abhition. Dr. 
Claike, at whose presence all the pli^es of Egypt were 
leviTed in more than their original horrors, consents to 
acknowledge, that when the canal was filled with its muddy 
trater, tiie priodigions number of gardens gave 'to the capitu 
■o pleasing an^i^pearance, and the trees growing in t^se 
ga^ens were so new to the eye of a European, that for a 
moment he forgot the innumerable abommations of the 
diitisst city in* the whole earth. But he adds, that the 
boasted lakes, or rather mudpools, into which the waters 
of the river are received, particularly the famous Esbequier 
Birket, would certainly be considered nuisances in any pari 
of the civilized world.! 

A tradition prevails, that in ancient times a virgin was 
annually sacrificed to the Nile, in ord'er to propitiate the 
deity who presided over its waters, and who, it was ima* 
gined with the. view of obtaining the wonted victim, occa« 
sionally postponed or diminished the periodical fiood. The 
only memorial now existing of this ol^selete practice appears 
in the form of a pile or statue of mud, called Anis or the 
Bride-, which is raised every year between the dike of the 
caoal and .the river, and is afterward carried away by the 
current whenthe embankment is broken down* Moreri, Mui^ 
tadi, 9Bd other wrhers, allude to the same custom,' and assim 
the motive already suggested for its introduction among tM 
Egyptian idolater^. ^ <* They imagined,^' says the former, 
*Uhat their god Seiipis wa^ the author, of the marvellous 
inundation of the Nile, and -accordingly, when it was 
delayed, thhy saqriticed to him a youh^ firi. This barbarous 
devotion was abolished, if we may believe, the Arabian 
hiBtoriam9> by the Caliph Omar.'*$ * 

It has become usual to resolve this statement inta-a 
mythological -leoend or astronomical embl^m^; but the preva- 
lence of a similar custom in other partfe of the world, an^ 
more especially in India, compels us to adhere to the literal 
import of the narrative^ however abhorrent it may be to afl 

4 

• tJame^i Letters, vol. L p. I». , tTravda,w)L v.a.|06b 
tDlctifla.,V«LviLp.lOti. 
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tlie- sentiments of modem times. For example, Biahop 
Heber relates that the images of a man and a woman, used 
in a Hindoo, festival, were thrown into the Ganges ; and he 
^escribes it " as the relic of a hideous custom which still 
prevails in Assam, and was anciently practised in Egypt* 
of flinging a youth and maiden, richly dressed, annually into 
their sacrad river. That such a custjtnn formerly existed 
in India is. I believe, a matter of pretty uniform tradition."* 
Some indistinct recollection of a similar iact appears to 
have reached the time of Ovid, who lelates, that after nine 
years' drought, it was suggested that this grievous calamity 
might be averted by the sacrifice of' a human being, a 
stranger in the land,'--a corrupted allusion, perhaps, to the 
events which haj^pened in the days of the patriardi Joseph. 

Dlcitur ^gypdos caraime Javantibqa arra 
Imbribus, atqne anfios ^icca fUlsse norem. ' 

Cum TliTaseas BQsirim adiit, monstretqoe piarl 
HospUis ef^iao aasguine ikNHBe -Jov«m. . 

The practice of hiring women to lament for the dead, is 
s^l observed at Cairo, to the great annoyance of the Frank 
population, whose eajrs reject the monotonous accents in 
which this nightly dir^e is performed. Upon inquiry it was 
found that the wealthier the fiunily the more numerous were 
the hired mourners, and of course the louder the lamenta- 
tion ; that these nngers exhibited the most frightful dis- 
tortions, hanring their hair, dishevelled, their clothes tojm, 
and their countenances ^figured with paint and dirt, — that 
they were relieved at intetvals by other women- similarly 
employed, — and that the ceremony might thys be contivtued 
to "any length. A principal part of their ait consists in 
mingling with their howling such affecting, expressions .of 
praise or pity as .may excite the tears, of the relations who 
are eoUectea around the coipscf 

• Journal, vol. 11. v* 391. 

t Clarke's Travels, vol. v. p. 105. It is evidentt as Dr. Clsriw €l>- 
senres, that ibis castonit like the caoijuadh of the Irish and the Aineral- 
cry of other nations, are remains of ceremonies practised in honour of 
ttie dead in idniost e^ery country of theiearth. Xhey are the same that 
Homer deseribiea at the deatlt of Hector, and they are frequently alluded 
tain the sacred Scriptures ; " Call for the mourning women, that they 
Iriay come ; and send tbr cunning women,'that they may come : and let 
them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may ran 
down wiib tsars, and oaroysiids gnskoit wtthwatexs "— /er. iz. 17, 10. 
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Th« females of Cairo aare often eeen in the imbfie itieeti 
riding upon aeees and mulee i they sit in tne mascuHne 
attitiide, like the %omen of Naples and other^iirts of Italy. 
Their dress consists of a hood and^loak eztendinjf to the 
feet with a stripe of. white calico in front, coneeating th^ 
face and brea8;t^i>tit having two small holes for the eyes 
In this disguise, if .a -man were to meet his own wife <. ' 
Buter, he would not be able to recognise her tmless si 
spoke to him $ and this is seldom done, because the sua 
pieious Moslems, obserring such an intercourse, might sup 
pose an intrigue to be gomg, on, in which case they wou. 
put one if not both of them to death. Sir F. Henniker com 
pares a lady mounted in the way just described, and wrappec 
up in a black mantle from head to foot, to a coffin plaeed 
peipendicularly on a horse, and covered with a pall. 

The inhabitan^Siof Cairo, fond of shows, like the populace 
of all great cities, amuse themselves chiefly with feats of 
bodily exercise, such as 'leaping, rope-dancing, and wrest- 
Img matches ; also einging and dancing, They have buf- 
foons, whose rude pleasahtries and stale jests ezdte the 
ready laugh amon^ bH %norant and corrupt people. The 
almehs, or female miprovisatdres) who amul^e the ridi witk 
the exercise of their talent, differ fi^vtk Such as exhibit to 
the multitude. They come to relieve the solitude of the 
harem, where thc^ teach the women new tunes, and sepeat 
poems which ;BXCne interest from the representations whieh 
they give of national mamiers. They initiate the Egyptian 
ladies in the mysteiftes of tlleb art, and teach them to prac^ 
tise dances of rather an unbecoming character. Some of 
these femaHes have cultivated minds and an agreeable con* 
▼ersation, speakin^g their native language with purity. 
Their pbetical habits make them familiar with the softest 
and best-«ounding expressions, and their recitations are 
made with considerable grace. They are called in on al. 
festive occasions. During meals they are seated in a sort 
of desk, where they siny. Then they come into the draw 
ing-room to perform their dances, or pantomimic evolutions > 
of which love is generally the groundwork. They now Jay 
aside the veil, ^na with it the modesty of their tfex.* 

We shall take no further notice of the disgraceful tctaajb^ 
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which too often accompany the ambitions of these dancing- 
women, nor shall we draw asiia^ the veil whi(^ concealis 
from the cqpiKaon eye the sensualitief ^of the E^ptian 
capital. It would, be almo^ equally disagreeable to cop^ 
th^ descriptions given by 'several EGitish travellers of the 
sufferings inflicted upon the senses and imagihatioD of a 
Eurc^ean by the reptile^, flies, fleas, and other more nau- 
seous vermin. Dr. Clarke informs us that a singular species 
of lizard made its appearance in every ch^unber, having cir- 
cular membranes at the extremity of iti^ feet, Which gave it 
such tenacity tha^ it walked upon window-panes of glass» 
or upon the surfaces of pendent mirrors. This revolting 
sight was common in every apartment, whether in the 
houses of the rich or of .{he poor. At the same time such 
a plague of flies covered all things with their swarms, that 
it was impossible to eat without having persons to stand by 
every table with feathers or flappers, to drive them away. 
Liquors could not be poured' into a glass ; the mode of 
drinking was, to keep the mouth ot every bottle closed till * 
the moment it was applied to tbelipsVand instantly to cover 
it with the palm of the hand ^fiffn. removing it to any 
one else. '. 'i 

The utmost attention to cleaHliness, by a firequenf change 
of every article of wearing apparel, could not prevent the 
attacks of Termin, which iseemed to infbst even the air of 
the, place. A gentleman made his appearance, to receive a 
company whom he had invited to dinner, with lice swarming 
upon his clothes ; and the onlji^ explanation he could give 
as to the cause was, that he had sat for a short time in one 
<^ th^ boats upon the canal. . Nay, it is ascertained that 
certain winds cover even the s^nds of^ the. wilderness with 
this abominable insect. Sir Sidney Smith, on one occasion, 
apprehending the eflects of sleeping a night in the village 
of Et](o, preferred a bed on the bare surface of tjie adjoining 
desert ; hut, so far from escaj^ing the evil he .had dreaded, 
he ibund hi(nself in the morning entirely covered with that 
mysterious plague over which the magicians of Pharaoh 
had .nQ power. In regard to frOgs, of which the Nile at 
one period of its annual increase seems to be. almost ex* 
dusively composed ; the '< boils breajpng out with bl^ins ;'* 
and other p^ksvliarities which continue io afflict the land of 
Ham, we must restrict ourselves to a simple reference to 
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•Qch writers as D^. Cla^e, Shaw, and Pocpcke, who 

groan over the long catalogue of .human sufiWings; or to 
IT F. Henniker, an^ other facetious tourists, who concert 
these short afflictions into a subject of merriment.* 

The Fretich were less difiicult to please, and much mere 
open to favourable impressions. Denon, for exa^le, 
speaks of the pleasurable sensations daily excited by' the 
delicious temperature of Cairo, causing Europeans, whc 
arriye with the intention of spending a few months in the 
place, to remain during the rest of their lives without ever 
persuading themselves to leave it* Few persons, however, 
with whom our countrymen associate,' are disposed to ac* 
quiesce in this opinion. Those, indeed, who are desirous 
of uninterrupted repose, or who are able to endure the in- 
variable dulness which prevails in every society to which 
strangers are admitted, may perhaps tolerate without mur- 
mttring a short residence in- the midst of what Dr. Clarke 
falls a « dull and dirty city." The effect, it is admitted, 
whether it be of clunatCj of education, or of go'^ernment, 
is the same among all the settlers in Egypt except, the 
Arabs, — a"^ disposition to' exist without exertion of any kind, 
— to pass whole days upon beds and cushions, — smoking 
find counting beads. 'This is what Maillet termed the true 
Egyptian taste ; and that it may be acquired by residing 
among the native inhabitants of Cairo is evident, from the 
appearance exhibited by Europeans who have passed some 
years in that city.f 

The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs are described as a 
quiet, inoffensive people, with many good qualities ; and 
they are up6n the whqle more active in agricultural employ- 
ments than we shoul4 be led to imikgine from the habits of 
the better cla^^ of them .91 townd, who pass their time ih 
listless indolnice. Their dress consists simply^ of a pair 
o{ loose drawers, blue pr white, with a Ions blue tunic, 
which serves to cover them from the neck to the ankle, and 
a small red wooUen scull-cap, rouiid, which they c)CCasion- 

* « Tbe dust of tta6 earth became lice upon mm and Upon \iepBt 
tlirsatfhont all tbe land of Egypt. This application of the' winds of 
saefed Seriptnre,'' says Br. Clarice, **alibrda a literal stateoienl of 
existing evils ; snoa a one ss Um aiattstks of the eowitiy 4o Vfiw 
wanant." 
. t lAVraloCMnisEgyptieiuis. 
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ally wind a tang white stripe of the same materials The 
articles of furniture in their houses are extremely few. 
" The rooms of all people of decent rank," says Dr. Hume, 
"have a low sofa, called a divan, extending completely 
round three sides,, and sometimes to every part of them 
except the doorway ; but it is most commonly confined to 
the upper end of the chamber. On this divan the hours 
not devoted to exercise or business are invariably passed. 
It is about nine inches from the floor, and covered with 
mattresses ; the back is formed by large cushions placed all^ 
along the wall so close as to touch each 'Other, and more or 
less ornamented according to the wealth or taste of the 
owner. The beds are generally laid on wickerwork strongly 
framed, made of the branches of the date-tree, or consist 
of mattresses placed on a platform at the end of th6 room. 
For their meals they have a very low table, round which 
they s^uat on the mats coverifig the floor ; and in houses 
of repute I have sometimes seen this table made of copper 
thinly -tinned over. The mats used in Cgypt are made of 
straw, or of the'flags attached to the branches of the date- 
tree, and are very neatly worked in figures, such as squares, 
ovajs, and other forms, .with ftinciful border*. They are 
very durable, but harbour numbers of fleas, with which all 
the houses swarm, particularly in hot weather."* 

The poorer sort of these Arabs celdom can afford to eat 
animal food, but subsist chiefly .on 'rice made into a pilau, 
and -moistened with the rancid butter of the country. Some- 
times they ma^e a hearty , meal on boiled horse-beans 
steeped in oil. The date supplies them with sustenance a 
part of the .year ; and in summer the vast quantities of 
gourds and melons which are then produced, place within 
their reach an agreeable variety. Their drink is the milk 
of buffaloes, or the water of the Nile purified aftd preserved 
in cisterns. None but the higher orders or thdse of disso- 
lute lives ever taste wine ; and hence, although grapes grew 
abundantly in several parts of Egypt, only a very ^^mali 
portion is manufactured into that ei^larating^ beverage 
which is forbidden to every true believer m the rrophet. 

Sbme particular traits distinguish the Egyptian Arabs 
from other orientals. A country ^equenny laid under 

* WalpoU'sitonobrs, p. S8& 
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'water makes tihe art of swimming a valuable acqukltiofl* 
The childbien leam it at play ; even the girls become fond 
of it, and are seen swimming in flecks from village to vil" 
lage with all the dexterity 'of the fabled nymphs. At ths , 
festival of the opening of the canals, several professional 
swimmers perform a mock fight in the water, and land to 
attack an enemy in presence of. the pasha. Their evolu-> 
tions are executed with surprising vigour. They some* 
times fl6at 'down the river on their backs, with a cup of 
cofTee in one hand and a pipe in the other, while the feet 
are tied together with a rope.* 

In many parts the barbers are still the only practitioner! 
in physic ; and ia a country where every man's head is 
shaved, the professors of the Ihealing art cannot fail to be 
tiumerous. Their knowledge is of course extremely con-* 
fined. They perform a few surgical operations, and are 
acquainted with the virtues of mercury and some standard 
medicines. The general remedy in cases of fever and 
other kinds of. illnieiss is % saphie from a priest, which con* 
sistfl of some sentence from the Koran written on a so^all 
piece of paper and tied rdund the patient's neck. This, if 
the sick man recovers, he carefully preserves by keeping It 
Constantly between his scull-caps, of which he generally 
wears two. or three; Saphies are very commonly used hy 
the Mohammedans, being considered to possess much efii* 
cacy for the body as well*as the soul, and occupy the same 
place in the estimation of the superstitious as did the front- 
lets of the Jews and the phylacteries pf the'early Chris* 
tians. In every bazaar, however, some shops are found in 
which are sold some of the most common drugs, such «i 
opium, rhubarb, and senna, f 

The Egyptian Arabs are punctual in the performance of 
their religious duties at the stated hours appointed by their 
prophet. They are oflen seen, after a hard day's woik, 
kneeling with great devotion, offering up their prayers wiUi 
their foreheads at times touching the OTound. Tlie respect 
in which idiots are held by the Mohammedans is Well 
^own; it J)eing imagined that these unfortunate persons 
UX9 possessi^d by a benign. spirit, and unddr the special pro* 

** * Mslte Bnm, iv. p. 108. , 
t Dr. Home in Wal|iaie*s Ifamoizi^ p. S89, 
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tection of Heaven.' It is to be regretted diat Qieea iiotk»0 
of sanctity sometimes load to castoms not to be reconciled 
to European ideas of decorum; the use of clothes being 
thought inconsistent with the purity of mind and the holy 
functions which the superstition of an ignorant people has 
attributed to the natural fool. . 

Until the present viceroy introduced the European press^ 
a printed book was a rare sight in Egypt either among 
Turks or Arabs. A class of men, simnar to the copyists 
and caligraphers of the middle ages, earned a iivefihood by 
ferminff manuscripts of the Koran and o&er woiks in hi^ 
reputation, some of which were most beantiiklly executed 
in inks of various colours. The notes Were generally done 
in red or light blue. Dr. Clarke, who made considerable 
purchases, informs us that writings of celebrity bear very 
great prices, especially treatises on nistory, geography, and 
astroi^omy. The Mamlouks are fonder of readmg than the 
Turks; and some of their libraries in Cairo contained 
volumes valued at immense sums. This traveller obtained 
a transcript of the " Arabian Nights,'* which was brought 
td'him in four quarto cases, containing one hundred and 
^^enty-two tales, separated into one thousand and one 
portions for recital during the same number of nights. Tfaic 
valuable acquisition was unfortunately lost, — an event 
which is the more, to oe regretted, becauise many of thA 
tales related^o Syrian and Egyptian customs and traditicnu^ 
which have not been found in atiy other copy of the same 
work.* 

A custom still prevails in Egypt, wluch may be traeed to 
the remotest times, as being alluded to by Herodotus, and 
distinctly mentioned by'PIiny, — the practice of taming sei^ 
pents, of sporting with the bites of the most poisonom 
vipers, and eve^ of eatiiig these animals alive. *' A tumul- 
tuous throng," says Dr. Clarke, *< passing beneath the win- 
dows of our house, attracted our attention towards tb» ' 
q6ay ; here we sawta concourse of people following men 
apparently frantic, who wfth every appearance of ooiinil> 
sive agony were brandishing live serpents, and then tearing 
ihern with their teeth ; snatdUng them ftom each other? 
jBoiiths^th loud cries and firtoited fea^ores, and afUrwiBt 

* Tnftb^ vciL V. a. Al. 
£• 
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^Kngr inio the anw of the qwcteton as if swooniii^ ; ikg 
women all the wlule Trading the air with thfur lamenta* 
tion«.» 

This mgfular power orer so dangerous an animal it 
claimed only by one tribe^ who, on acconnt of some signal 
act of piety performed by their ancestors, are undeistood to 
be protected by the Prophet from any injoxy that mi|^ 
befall them. These persons, however, lo not always escape ; 
for the author of the book of Eoclesiasticus asks, Who wiU 
pity a channer that is bitten by a serpent ? Forskal says, 
tbait the leaves of the ariatoCochia sempenrirens was used 
during forty days by those who wished to be rendered invul- 
nerable; and we observe in the examination which aa 
Abys^nian ecclesiastic underwent at the instance of some 
Briti^ travellers who wanted to ascertain the accuracy of 
Brace, it is staled that the plant must be used at the moment 
the chann is performed. 

^ At Pella, too, if we may believe Lucian, the serpents were 
rendered so tame and fiuniliar that they were fed by the 
women, and slept vnth the children. Dr. Hume relates^ 
that when he lived at Alexandria a nest of snakes was dis- 
covered in his house. Following the advice of his intey- 
preter he sent for one of the gifted fomi^ who was an old 
man, and by trade a carpenter. He prayed fervently at the 
door a quarter of an hour, and at length^pale a^ tremblings 
he ventured into the room ; while an English sailor, who 
was employed as a servant, cleared away the rubbish in 
wh|ch they Were concealed, and killed them vnth a shovel. 

We conclude this chapter vnth a remark truly character- 
istic of the manners of modem £g[ypt, and of the feelings 
which were ingnlUd. upon the i^ids of the higher cUum 
by the long-continued sway of the Mamlouks. Before tha 
leign of tiie present viceroy, it was customary, even among 
a people rigidly attached to the distinctions of hereditary 
nnk, to reserve their highest respect for the pdrchaJied slave 
whose relations were uxumpvm, and ^ose bravery or othei 
personal qualities, had raised hiib to the ^rst honours in the 
ooontry . General Reynier mentions that he has heard evea 
Turkirii officers say of persons who occupied great posta^ 
«> He is a man of the best connexions,— he was bought."* 

•|fyBiflr,L'Ef7ple,p.<l,fMl8tfbyM.lialteBi«i,v«Liv.p Mb, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Nntwal History of Egypt* 
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—-Paddiajntane— Verde Antieo— Natron Rocks— Minenu»-*Precloiu 
fltones— Orea~ZooL«»T--€aiinlQ8 Dromedarius— 6iraffi»--€iTet Oat 
>-Ieliaeiiiiioii— Soiex, or Shrew— JerlNM—BippqMtainiiii--Crooodilcr; 
etaerifllMd bj ADdeDta—Mooitor of the Nile— Hyena--Gapra Aieraa 
^-Oria Trajrelaphiui—Lociiat— Birds— Cbenelopex—Oatrieh--4Ms 
Ardea ; Ibis Rellgtoaa- Vottiire : Mlatake of Brace— Oriental Doller 
«U— Gharadrim HiniantoiNUK-CorTiis JBiypdaciis— Aicedo JBtyp 
tiaena— Anna Nitotica^Sterna NUoCiea— llw Pellean— The QuaU, or 
TMrao Cotnrnix— FisHKs— Eebencis Neuerates— Speros Niloticos-* 
Labros NUoticua— The Perch— Silnnu Gkuiarf-SaliiM Nilotien*— 
TetraodoQ— MuffU Cepbalaa and Clupea Alooa—PLAirrs— Famrraa; 
Uaea—PMaea— Lotos— IUMB-Uly-.-Rhaomva Lotos— Fhcsniz i>acty- 
lifera— Ficus Sycomonn— nantain-tree— Cocumia Chate— Cucwr- 
bita Lagenaria— Coleeaainm— Ciarthannia TInetorina— Acacia : Onm; 
Frankincenae— Henna— Tl)e Aloe— ZoopHTTBS—CoralUnea— Bed Oo- 
nl-^pooffot— Polype*— Madrepona, MUle^orea, Gorgonia or Sea-lhn. 

SECTIdN X.— OEOLOOT. 

Ths Talley of the Nile, which taken by itself is strictly 
an alluvial foimation, presents, nevertheless, a variety of 
features highly deserving the notice of the gieologist. It is 
bounded by two chains of hiUs, wl^ch, after gradually 
passing from t&e primitive order of rocks into the secoodazy 
and floBt^-trap, tenninate in depositee belonging to the most 
recent description' of stratified minerals. • 

The district between Philoe and Es Souan, on the left 
bank of the river, is occupied fay the northern extremity of 
that gtanitic npse which stretches into Nubia ; containing 
a particular q>ecies of stone to which, from the mixture of 
a small portion of hornblende, the name of syenite is usually 
given. It is in this neighbourhood that those quames 
are still seen from which the ancients hewed the stupeh- 
6aoM masses required for their colossid statues and obelisks. 
The granite is occasionally diversified by alternations of 
gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, quartz, and serpentme, which 
•OBtain, as imbedded minerals, a great variety of cameliona 
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and jaspers. Serpentine likewise occora on the Arahiaii 
side, along with beds offilay-siate and compact felspar, and 
has been erroneously described by some authors as a green- 
coloured marble. There has also been observed in Upper 
"Egypt a true marble, or granular foliated limestone, ex- 
hioitmg the various hues of white, gray, yellow, blue, and 
red ; and which, when combined with serpentine, forms the 
well-known rock called Verde .anticot 

This section of the geological domain is succeeded towards 
the north by an argillaceous sandstone ahernatin^ with the 
carbonate o^ time ; v^hile the corresponding chain on ,the 
Arabian side coiitinuta to display serpentine and granite. 
At Esneh the rocks become mor^ decidedly calcareous, re> 
taining the saise character till they sink into th^ plain 
which bounds the lower division of Egypt. The steep 
perpendicular cli0s which dharacfterize this Innestone for- 
mation give a monotonous and rather dreary aspect to the 
country, contrasting unfftvourably with the bolder and more 
^Curesque mountains of the south, which offer new views 
in rapid succession, and conifer upon the. landscape an agree- 
able variety of beauty and magmfidtoce. 

This limestone has a spUntery orconchoidal fracture ; its 
colour is gray or variegated; and it contains numerous 

SBtrifactions of shells, corals, and fishes. It extends from 
yen^ to the Mediterranean ;« and, in Lower Egypt, reaches 
from Alexandria to the Red Sea in the vicinity of Saez. A 
similar rock is discovered in the mountainndistrict whidi 
leads to Cosseir, and in tKe same country there are hills of 
liihestone associated with g3rpsumor sulphate of |ime. In 
the valleys which intersect that elevated ground, this sand 
is partly calcareous and partly 'quartose, indicating the 

?[uaiity of the strata from the waste of.whidi it is formed, 
t is said that the ridge in question consists of three kinds 
of rook ; the first of which is a small->graini^ granite ; the 
second is a breccia, or puddingstone of fk particular sort» 
known by the name of breccia de verde ; and to this suc- 
ceeds, for a space of thirty miles, a schistose depoaite, which 
seems to-be of a contemporaneous fbrmation with the faree- 
ciai, since they are connected by gradual transitions^ and 
contain rounded masses of the same substance. 

At the wells of EI-Aoosh-Lambazeh there occors n sin- 
gnltr chain of slaty mountains, presenting, in thsir oonipo> 
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nUon, rock-eiyftal and steatitic rocks ; but at the distance 
of eight miles from Cosseir they suddcmlj ohaoffe their 
character, thid greater part of them appearing in the fonn 
of limestone or aJ^Noter, in strata lymg nearly nortii and 
soatii. Here are i .vUid the remains of the astrea dilnviana ; 
and among tiie hiOs, considered by geologists as of later 
formation, are observed specimens of a sdiistose stmcture, 
together with porphyries not distinetiy characterized. The 
bottom of the valley, covered with immense rodcy frag- 
ments, presents a numberless variety of minerals,— -clay- 
slate, gneiss, porphyry, granite, and certain compound rocks, 
'•-in wMdt are aerolite, and a particular kind of steatite 
containing noduDss of schistose spar. There is besides a 
new and peculiar substance, found also in several spots of 
the Desert of Sinai, KoA resembling the green shorl of 
Dauphin^. It has not been diiicoverad in a separate st^te, 
6ut f6rms part of ihe granites, the porphyries, and . other 
rocts.* • 

Greenstone, or the very common rock which is composed 
of hornblende and felspar, occurs in beds in Upper Egy^^t. 
It is iometimes porphyritic, forming a ereen-coloured basis, 
m which pale green crystals of fAptS are imbedded, and 
constituting a beautiful stone, reqognis)9d among mineralo- 
gists as green porphyiy. 'It ' is not unfrequently mistaken 
for thd verde antico, wnich, as we have already described, is^ 
a compound of serpentine and'^^grannlar limestone without* 
either homUetide or felspar. 

But the most rembrkoble geok>gicial fbrmation iii Egjnpt 
is that composed of the chrbonate of soda, which skiitstKd 
valley of thb Natron Lakes. The hills which divide the 
bamn, now named from that of the Waterless lliver, conlnst 
ill a great measure of this chymicol compound mixed with 
a murinto of the same substance. In the railey of the WUr 
demess the latter' salt is found in thin compact layers sup- 
ported by strata of gypsum ; and also in the other deserts it 
occurs very frequently in a state of crystallization, sometimes 
under the sand, but more fr^i^enitly on the surfiaee. 

'It is to be regretted that our travellers, generally speak 
ing, hare not bestowed that decree of attention tipon the 
geolopcal stmctuxe of Eastern Africa whid^ it unq[4eelMBi 

•Mte sorrB|ypCe,voLUi._p.tf5; Malts Bnu, vd. Iv. ^ 19 
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aUy dmerfw. Hitherto no e^n^ive jneiioi of olmervationf 
have been made in regaid to the general direction and dip 
of the mountains in tlutt part of the world* and hence the 
relative positions of the great rock-fonnations remain veiy 
imperfectly known. We can perceiye in their narratives 
some traces of the usual distinctions of mineral bodies into 
primitive, secondary, flcetz, and aliuvial,.and are there))y led 
lo fioncliide that there are in Egypt the same successions 
and affinities whi(^ mark the geological relations of these 
fubstances in all otherportions of the globe that hpe been 
minutely examined. But there is still a cpmple,te want of 
systematic views in all the descriptions and d#taiU with 
which we have been hitherto supplied ; and thus are we 
eompelled to rest satisfied with conjecture when we are 
most desivops to attain the means of establishing a philo* 
sophical principle.* 

Of the more precious minerals. fopnd in Egypt the fol- 
lowing are the best known, and the most interestmg to the 
compoon reader. 

The topaz may still be seen in an island ^f the Red Sea, 
cfdled Zemorget, or the Island of Topazes, and is said to 
have been collected by some of the ancient kings. 

The emerald* it has Seen airily mentioned, was under- 
stood to be procured in the ridg^ of mountains situfied on 
the western shores of the An^bian Oulf, and to have been 
made an article of considerable commerce by the Komans. 
Bruce speaks of an island in the same sea called the Island 
of Emeralds, but which, upon b^ing minutely examined, 
was found to produce nothing more valu^le than green- 
coloured fluor spar.. 

. Chrysobeiyl is likewj^ enum^gated among the mineral 
|»jroductions of Upper Egypt. The rarest varietiestof quarl;^ 
too, met with in apj part of Ahica ar^ t}ie Egyptian avanr 
tuiine and the rock crystal of the northern shores. Ca|.- 
cedony also, as wdl aJs camelion, have been picked up on 
either bank of the Nile, both in the Upper and Lower pr<^v- 
inces. Agate belonjgs to the rocks which divendfy the 
desert eastward of Cairo ; while j asper occurs in veins of pon- 
ffkderable thickness in the clay-slate which bounds thm 
ireatem yal% between Esneh and Siout. 

There is a finer jasper, however,.for which Egypt is cel»> 

* MQRay*S Disoovedes iaAflriea. voL 
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bnted, and wMoh ocean abundantly in the sandy waat« 
between the capital and Suez. It baa likewise been found 
in other parts below Beni Soue^ imbedded in a species of 
conglomerate. Actynolite, epidote, and hornblende are 
frequently detected in the valleys which extend firom the 
Upper Nile towards the Red Sea ; to which, may be added 
heavy spar or sulphate of baiytes. 

The mountains contiguous to Egypt have been so im- 
perfectly explored that we are stiU ]|ai<Nrant as ta the 
amount of tAeir metallic treasures. We may, however, 
condode, froni the early advancement of the arts among 
the inhsMtants of the Nile, that iron was not unknown to 
them ; and thence proceed to the inference that this ore was 
found in the vicfauty of the great works in which it was 
employed. Their quarries, their obelisks, their pyramids, 
and statues indicate, in a manner not to be misunderstood, 
that instruments of the best-tempered metal must have been 
placed in the hands of their artists. 

Africa affords a cdnsiderable 'quantity of gold, which is 
always obtained in the form of dust and roUd mioses, and 
is found in the sand of rivers, or the alluvial soil of valleys 
near a mountain-range. The posi^on of Egjrpt deprives it 
of this source of wealth ; but in the countries abcfve the 
Cataracts, especially in Kordofan, there are eeveral tracts 
remarkable for the quantity of this precious metal which 
they afford. Hence the opinion prevalent amontf the 
ancients that Ethiopia was rich in gold ; whicl^ in ranner 
times as well as at present^ was brought to market in quills 
of the ostrich and vulture. But the njMXk tuxfvlj reoeiyed 
Sn these days at Cairo, and Alexandria is brought from the 
alpine region whence issue the Gambia, the Senegal, and 
the Niger,— as also from Bambouk, a district situated to 
the north-west of that lofty range, and verging towards the 
shore of the Atlantic. Of silver, «opper, lead, and anti- 
mony we find Ho traces till we ascend as high as Abys- 
sinia, or even to the borders of Moxambique and th# central 
mountains which form' the skeleton of the Libyan continent.* 

SSCTIOJf II.— 400LOOT. 

At the head of the animals vrhleh meet the eye of the 
traveller in Egy^ we are naturally led to mention the 

* Murray's Historical Acooant olDisooveriea »nd Travels In AtMoa* 
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camel, or Camehis drotnedarmsy which, idthough a naiiya 

of a more eastern climate, has long been domesticated in j 

thiit comitiy. It is the principal beast of burden, and has 

been emphatically named the <* ship of the desert." But 

for this quadruped, so patient of thirst and fatigue, and 

capable of traversing with rapidity immense deserts covered 

with a deep and burning sand, vast tracts both of Asia and 

of Africa would necessarily' be uninhabited.* 

The giraffe or camelopard has been occasionally seen on 
the southern borders of Egypt. This ammal, it is weU 
known, is distinffuished by an unconunon length of neck, 
and by a head which very n^uch resembles that •£ a sheep, 
while it is provided with two undivided horns tipped with 
brushes of hair. It has been found ftiUy eighteen feet 
high, — a form whish qualifies it for gathering its food, the 
leaves of trees. It is at the saine time a remarkably gentle 
creature. Hasselquist adds, that it is most, elegant and 
docile, — ^that in his days it had beeii seen by very few 
natural historians, — ahd that ilene had given a perfect 
description or good figuipe of it. ** I have oply seen th* 
skin of the animal,*' says he, " and have not had an oppor* 
trniity of beholding it alive."t 

The ci?et cat {Viverra eiveita) was not unknown to the 
ancient" Egyptians ; but the chief object of their regard was 
the Viverra iehnmimon, which war almost veneratMl with a 
species of worship. 

This quadruped (Herpesteh Pharaomsyia oi^e of the most 
celebrated of the Egyptian animals.' It possesses a stiong 
instinct of destruction, and in searching for its prey exter- 
minates the young of many noxious reptiles. The eggs of 
crocodiles form its &vourite food ; and this portion of its 
history being mingled in early times with the fimdiul notieoi 
of its being able to encounter and V>verc5me that giffantic 
creature in the adult state, divine honours were awarded to 
it by the ancient Egyptians, and it became, and cob* 
tinned for ia^s. an object of superstitious reverence to a 
people prone to this symbolical worship of the powers of 
nature. 

Ichneumons are still domesticated in Egypt, where they 
rid the houses of the smaller animaUs, and p^ona the office 

* Murray's Historical Aceoimt of Discoveries and Travels in Aflrica. 
V qysfi s , *e., p. 189 
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of ovr domestic cats. lake the latter, thej are said to be- 
come strongly attached to their accustomed dwellings, frooi 
whence they seldom wander. They recogmse the person* 
and the yoices of their masters ; and the chief renmant of 
th^ir unsabdued or instinctive nature is pero^tible during 
meal-time, when they retire with their food to some quiet 
and accustomed comer, and^apifest by an angry ffrowlmg 
their jeakms dislike to interruption. The sens^ of smell is 
▼eiy acute in this animaL It dwells by the sides of rivers, 
and in addition to its fikTonrite repast of crocodiles' egg% it 
eageily sucks the blood of eyeiy creature which it is aUe to 
•▼eicome. Its body is about a loot and a. half in length, 
and its taihis of nearly equal dimensions. Its general 4»k>ur 
is a grayish bn^wn ; but when closely inspected ea^h hair 10 
finmd annulated with » paler and a darker hue. 

The sorex, or ehraw, also occurs in that country. The 
Cape shrew inhabits qaTems, and is seen in the southern 
parts of Africa ; while two other species (the S» Olivieri of 
Desmarets and the 8. religiosa of Is. Geoffiroy) are natives 
of Sgypt, where they were formerly held swcnd as objects 
of worship, and where their embalmed remains are still oe* 
easionaliy found in the catacombs of Sakbara. The last- 
named variety appeared to be extinct ; but it has been lately 
ascertained to hold its place am9ng the animals of India. 

Of the marmot tribe, Egypt presents a particular p^enus 
called the Dimut or jeiboa. According to Sonnini^ the 
sandy ruins which surrouiyd the city of Alexandria are much 
frequented by this^ creature. They live in society, and in 
boRows which they dig with their teeth and naus. It is 
oven said that they jnake their way throufi^ a soft stone 
which lies beneath the stratum of ^and. They are easily 
alarmed, and betake themselves precipitately to their holes 
on the slightest noise, and consequently can only be kiUiled 
by surprise^ The Arabs, however, fince them out by stop- 
ping up all the avenues to their retreats but one. *<in 
J^SypV' Mt^B Sonnini, *< I kept six of these animals for 
some time m a large iron cage. The very first ni^ht they 
entirely gnawed tlurough the upright and cross pieces of 
wood, aim I was obliged to have me inside Uned with ti]i« 
T^ey ate rice, walnuts, and all kinds of fruit. They de- 
lighted in being in the sun, and when taken into the shade 
huddled together, and seemed to suffer from the privatioii 
of heat." 
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The hippopotanras, or liTer-hofse, appealed' fai Egypt m 
fonner times ; but at present, either from an increase of his 
nataral enemies oar from a deficiency in the smipfy ef his 
food^ he is seldom seen helow (he Cataracts. Malte Bmn 
asserts that the voracity of this aniihal, by annihilating the « 
means of his support, faAs greatly reduced thtf number of his 
raee. Abdollatiph, with some justice, denominates the hip- 
popotamus an endrmous water-pig. In the days of Hassel- 
qotst it was believed that the nver-horse did much damage 
t (Mie Egyptians. " He goes on shore/' says that traveller, 
'* and in a short space of time destroys an entire field of com 
or cldver, not leaving the least verdure as he passes ; for he 
is voracious, and requiring much to' fill his great belly."* 
This animal is weU known to* have dloven hoofs, the mane 
and tail of a horse, a thick and very h^avy hide, and in dze 
to be equal to a large ox. It was sacred in that district of 
Egypt where the crocodile was h^ as an, abomination ; 
and occasionally appears in the more ancient sculptures, 
associated with the figures of other less noble quadrupeds. 

The crocodile {Jjojctrta, crocodUu) is closely connected at 
once with the superstition and the natural history of Egypt. 
The form of this amphibious creature is fanuliar to the 
youngest reader. In the mouth are two rows of sharplyv 
pointed teeth, thirty or more on each side ; the upper part 
of the snout and forehead consists of one $xed bone, reach- 
ing to th^ ears, which are broad, surrounded with a small 
border, and growing neatr the joint of the upper jaw. The 
armour with which the body is covered may be con- 
sidered as one of the most elaborate pieces of natural mecb- 
anism. In the fiill-grown animal it is so strmig as easily to 
lepel a musket-ball, appearing as if covered with the most 
restilar and curiously carved work. The colour of an adult 
is blackish-lnrown above, and yellowish-wi^te beneath ; ^ 
upper parts of the leffs and sides are varied with deep yellow, 
and in some parts tmged with green. 

The female is said to be extremely cautious in depositing 
her egfpt in the sand unobserved. The general numbw is 
firom eiehty to a hundred, which are rather smaller dttoi 
those of a goose, and are left to be hatched by the heat of 
the son. The young, whidi as soon as they hurst the shell \ 

run into the water, become the prey of a great variety of eii» 

< 
* VoyagM and l^rtrds, p. 188. 
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inies both in the rirer and on land. Thb Tnttoie deatnnrf 
millions of them, and, as we have already mentioned, the 
ichneumon acquired dinne honours by his nse^ instinct in 
seaichingr for the'eggs and biood of so formidable an animaL 

•We ar0 told by Herodotus, that those who live neaf 
Thebes and the I^ke Moeris hold the crocodile in religious 
veneration. As a proof of this, they select one whish they 
tame, suspending golden ornaments from its ears, and some- 
times precious stones of great value ; the forefeet, however, 
being secured by a chain. They feed it with the flesh of the 
sacrMi victims and with other suitable food. As long as it 
lives they treat it with unceasing attention ; and ^en it 
dies it is embalmed, and afterward deposited in. a conse- 
crated chest. 

According to Labat, a ne^rro aimed only with a knife in 
his right hand, and having his left wrapped round with thick 
leather, will venture boldly to attack the crocodile in his own 
element. As soon as he observes his enemy near, the man 
puts out his left, aim, which the beast immediately seizes 
with his teeth. He then gives it several stabs below the 
chin where the hide is veiy tender ; and the water coming 
in at the mouth, thus involuntarily laid open, the creature 
is soon destroyed. 

The monitor of the Nile, known also by the name of 
ouran^ the Lacerta NUoHca of Linnsua, is a species of 
lizard about three feet lon^, .and was much venerated by the 
aneient Egyptians, because it also devours the effgs and the 
young of Uie crocodile. In Congo' the same annual is of a 
much larger size, and is almost equally venerated by the 
inhabitanU^ to wkonr, aa^a destroyer of very noxious ver* 
min, it proves extremely useful. The land monitor of 
Egypt, which is found in all the neighbouring deserts, is the 
Urrtttrial crocodile of Herodotus, Sod the true sincque of 
the ancients. The common chameleon, so remarkable for 
the power it possesses of changing its colour, is also a native 
of Egypt md of the countries which are c(»tiguous to it 
on the west. 

The hyena, which is so univorsoUy scattered over Africa, 
ULwell known in Egypt. It is a cusgusting and trouble- 
some animal, hauntmg the suburbs, and sometimes even 
penetrating into the streets after sunset, preying on offal 
and stealii^ the remains of dead carcasses. 
• 'There is no great varied of the goat or sheep tnbes ia 
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£g}npt. The Copra atgrot^ or wild goat, ii said to inhabit dM 
nortn of A&ics ; while'the monflon occurs in tha rocky deserta 
of Barbaiy, aa weU as in those which border on. the Nile. 

But the Ovis tragelaphus is lEt more interesting species 
It is about the site of a comlnon ram ; the throat is fiv- 
nished with long pendulous hairs, and the knees are pro- 
tected by a kind of ruffles, comj^sed of straight hairs about 
five inches long, hanging quite around them. The speci- 
men in the French Museum was shot in the -^csnity of 
Cairo, though it i4 not supposed to occur habitually in that 
neighbourhood. This species appears to have been de- 
scribed by Dr. Caius so faa back as the year 1601, from an 
individual brought into England from Barbery. The homa 
were above a foot in circumference at the base, and in front 
were only an inch asundef. The beard was fbimed by long 
hairs <>n the cheeks and under-jaw,- and was divided into two 
lobes. A setatieouB mane Stood up along the neck, and par- 
ticularly about the withers, where it was tufted, lengthened, 
erect, and of a darker colour than the rest of iSe body, 
which resembled in its hue the winter dress of the stag. 
This creature in the domestic state w«8 gentle though.peta- 
lant. It loved to ascend high places and the roofs of houses, 
and ran with great swiftness, sometimes making prodigious 
bounds* 

We hove omitted the dog, ape, buffalo, and other ani- 
mals which figure in the Egyptian mythology, merely 
because they are not pecuUar to that country, and do not 
present any thins ipemarkable either in their habits or con- 
formation. In the LUkoatrctttm PranesHimtn copied by 
]>r.'filuiw, there is exhSlited a griat vaiiety of zoological 
specimens, to which, for the reason just assigned, we pay 
no attention ; for, although the creaturea there* repiesslited 
were well known in E^rpt, they were not unknown in 
other parts of the world. 

Our limits do not permit us to insert a cfupEiplete list of 
the reptiles and insects with which Egypt abounda at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. We may, however,^ention, that 
the Cerastes f which was probably the true Egyptian as- 
pic, is stiU found in the neighbouring deserts* JDr. Shaw 
relates that he saW a couple of these vipers^ which had been 
kept fiveyears in a large crystal Tessal without any visible 
feod. They were nmaliy eoUed up in some fins aaody 
wfaidiwasplaoediiitliBbaltimofthejw; aadaKtiit tiiie 
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they were ihown to him they had juet east their skine, 
and were as brisk and lively as if newly taken. The horns 
of this ereatore, from which it takes its name, are white 
and shining, and have some resemblance to a grain of barley. 

The locust is a formidable enemy to the Eg^tians, as 
well as to all the nations of Africa. When the GryUua 
nugratorvus, or wandering locust, takes to flight, the air is 
daricened, and the surrounding countries are filled with 
tarror. Mr. Barrow mentions, that in a part of the Libyan 
continent, where he happened to be travelling, the whole 
surface of the ground for neariy 3000 square miles mi^t 
Kteialiy be described- as covered with them. They had 
devoured every blade of grass, and every green herb except 
the reeds. 

For an account of the ScartAmuy the mystical beetle, 
the emblem of the sun and of the prcAific powers of nature^ 
we must refer to works on Egyptisn mythology ; because, 
being received into the pan&eon of 'oriental superstition, 
its imaginary qualities are completely removed l«yond the 
precincts of natural history. 

Connected in some degree with zoological investigation, 
we may simply allude to the fisust mentioned by several 
travellers, that exotics, including even the human species, 
do not thrive in Egypt, — the ajMlogy usually urged for the 
constant purchase of white slaves to replace the loss of life 
which could not be supplied by propagation? To prove the 
absurdity of this statement, it will be sufficient to mention 
tiiat the valley of the Nile has been- successively in 'the 
hands of Copts, Persians, Grreeks, Romans, Saracens, and 
Tmkft ; and that the progoiy of all tiiese races <^ men mi^ 
be found in the mixed people who at present cultivate its 
fields or occupy its cities. 

SICTION m. — ^BI«D8. 

It is admitted by the best naturalists that the birds of 
Egypt do not differ much from those of Europe. M. Geof* 
froy Baint Hilaire saw the Egyptian swan represented in 
many of the temples of that country, both in sculptures 
And in coloured paintings, and entertaina no douM that 
this bird was the chenelopex of Herodotus, to which the 
ancient inhabitants paid divine honours, and had even dedi- 
Dated a town called Chmu^MseUm^ It is not peculiar to 

Ff 
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Egypt, but is found all over Africa, and over a grtfat part 
ofJGurope. 

. The common ostrich^ or Struthiot is one of the largest 
and most remarkable members of the feathered tribe, and 
has been celebrated from the most remote antiquity by 
many fabulous writers, who ascribed to it quali^s more 
wonderfiil than even those which it possesjBes. It is not 
indeed found in the valley of the Nile, being a bird pecu- 
liar to the wilderness, but it occasionally occurs in the ex- 
tensive desert which borders the western shore of the Red 
Sef^ — a portion of territory which now acknowledges the 
government of Mohammed Ali. Its height is estimated 
at seven or eight feet, and in swiftness it surpasses every 
other animal. That it is gregarious no naturalist any 
longer doubts, being genendly seen in large troops at a 
great distance from the habitations of mail. The egg is 
about three pounds in weighty and in the wanner regions 
of Africa is usually hatched by the rays of the sun alone, 
though in less heated regions the bird is observed to sit 
upon them. 

The ibis has been recognised under fivQ or six different 
species, of which we shall notice only the Uns ardea and 
the Ibis rdigiosa. The former of these is as large as a fe- 
male raven, and is found in great numbers in Lower Egypt 
during the inundation of the Nile, feeding in those placeit 
which the water does not reach, and afterward .on such 
spots as the water has deserted. Its food consists of in- 
sects and small frogs, which abound greatly while the 
river is at its height ; and hence the ibis is extremely use- 
ful to the inhabitants, who might otherwise experience 
every year one of the most disgusting plagues which a^ 
flicted their country in th^ days of Moses. 

But the other, the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier, or Abboa 
Hannes of ^ Bruce, is the most celebrated. It is a bird of 
veiy^ peculiar aspect, though undistinguished by much di- 
versity in the colours of its plumage. It stands rather 
inoxe than two feet high, and measures in length, from the 
tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, about two feet 
six inches. The bill is long and arched, about seven inches 
long, and considerably thicker and broader towards the 
base than that of the scarlet ibis. The head and tieck, for 
more than half a foot bplow the eyes, are entirely bare of 
feathers, and present nothing but a black cutaneous suv* 
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fiice. A naatt portion of the lower part of the neck, the 
whole under parts of the body, likewise the back and scapu- 
lari, the greater and lesser wing-coverts, and the tail, are of 
a dingy or yellowish white. J^ns funereal-looking plumes, 
of aparplish-black colour, procee£ng from beneath the ter- 
nary wing-feathers, hang not ungracefully on either side 
of me tau, and, when the wings are closed, conceal the 
points of the primary and secondary quills, both of which 
are white tipped with deep greenish black. The legs and 
feet are a deep lead colour, and the claws are black. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, a people prone to award 
divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis was regarded 
as an object of superstitious worship, and hence its sculp- 
tVired outline frequently occurs amonff the hieroglyphical 
images which adorn the walls of their temples. The 
conservation of its mystical body occupied the assidu- 
ous care of their holiest priests wlule living, and exercised 
the gloomy art of their most skilful embalmers when dead. 
To slay or insult it would have been deemed a crime of the 
darkest hue, and sufficient to caU down upon the offender 
the immediate vengeance of Heaven. 

The Egyptian vulture, or Vultur perenopterua^ is de* 
scribed as a powerful but very disgusting bird. The face is 
naked and wrinkled, the eyes are large and black, the beak 
hooked, the talons long and extended fof prey, and the 
whole body covered with filth. . Notwithstanding, says 
Hasselquist, the inhabitants of Egypt cannot be too thank- 
ful to Providence for its services. All the places round 
Cairo, he tells us, were in his time filled vrith the dead 
bodies of asses and camels, and thousands of these birds fly 
about and devour the carcasses before they putrefy and fiU 
the air with noxious exhalations. They assemble with 
the kites -every morning and evening in the square called 
Rohneli, below the castle, — ^which is the place for execut- 
ing capital ofienders, — there to receive the alms of fresh 
meat left them by the legacies of wealthy great men. They 
are said even to follow the yearly caravan to Mecca, that 
they may devour the offal of the slaughtered beasts and the 
bpdies of the camels which die by the way. The name of 
this bird among die Arabs is Rachama.* 

* In the 7th volame bt Brace's Travels, p. 5M5, second edition, there 

Is faasarded an unfortunate cHtieism suggested by the name of this bird 

It wiU not be iDipropeT." "^vs the gies travelleri **thst I here tata 
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Th« ori^tal dotterell, or Charadnua Kenasit a birdl 
about the tize of a crow, is frequently met with in Lower 
Egypt, in the acacia groves near the villages of Abousir 
and Sakhara, in the vicinity of sepulchres, and in the 
desert. It has a shrill voice resembling that of the black 
woodpedier,, and utters rather an agreeable note. Its 
principal food are the rats and mice with which, at certain 
Masons, the country abounds. It seldom drinks, being ori- 
ginally a native of the wilderness, and has been kept in a 
caffe several months without water. 

The Charadriut Mmantopus^ on the contraiy, comes to 
Egypt in the month of October, and is usually found in 
moist places and the neighbourhood of lakes ; possessmg^ 
nearly the same h^ts as.the tringa ^|[yptiaea, or plover, 
which appears at the ebb of the inundation. 

The Cormu JEgyptiaeust or Egyptian crow, which is not 
larger than a huk, lives in tr^», and feeds on inseets. 
Hasselquist relates that he has found in its stomach the 
remains of scorpions and soolopendras. 

The Akedo rudis^ and the Akedo JEgyptkau, ot kin^ 
fisher, are observed in Egypt, chiefly on the banks of the 
Nile, where they live on small fish, firogs, and insects. 

The bat, a member of the numerous ramily of the Vesper* 
tUianesj next invites our notice. The Egyptian Imt is dia- 
linguished by its ash-coloured iur and its long and slender 
Oail. It inhabits the sublerranean gaUeiies and other ezcap 

^'•tionsofEgypt.^ 

■» 

imUcs thst tlis EdcUsIi tnuislator, by bis ignoranMer languis, l|ts lost 
•if tbe besvty, and even the sense of tbe Hebrew originsl. He onkes 
tM say (Exod. ziz. 4), * Ye have seen what I did imto the Egypidans. 
^ad bow 1 bare you on eaglet' wfngs, and brought voo unto itayself.' 
Now, if the expreiirion had been really eagle, tt)e word would have bora 
ninr, and would have aignifled nothing; bat in place of eagle, God says 
VQltare, the emblem o.' maternal affbctlon ; so that the paaaage will nm 
Mas : ^y to the ebilirkn of Israel, see how I have ponisbed the Egyp* 
liana. While I bore you at on the winga of the Raehama, that is, of pa- 
rental tendemeaa and a(1l«tion, and brought yon home to myaelf. It Is 
oar part to be thankflii that the truths of Holy Scripture are pro- 
served to us entire, but still it is a rational regret that great part of tlw 
beauty of the original is lost by this kind of interpretation.'' 

After all this minute criticism, the reader will find it hard to bdisvs 
that the original word la not Raehama, as is here stated, but nisr,-H]r 
nisrim the idural form,— and oonsequently, according to Bmee's own 
argument, the authorised tranalation is righjt, and his oorreetioQ founded 
In ignorance. He cannot have looked into the HelHreW BiUe, wbera tlis 

language is D'^VJ 'd J3 ^« 
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The duck of the Nile, or Anas NiloticOf occun wild in 
' Upper Egypt, and, perhaps, on the shores of the Red Sea* 
The neck and superior part of the head are white with black 
spots, and a gray line rans lengthways behind the eyes i 
the under part of the body and the thiehs are of the samo 
colour. The Arabians call it bah ; and in Lower Egypt it 
is often seen in a domesticated state among flocks of tamo 
fowls. 

The Sterna NiloHca, or £|[yptian sea-swallow, is esteemed 
a beautiful bird. Its beak is black; its head and neck are 
flpra3rish, with small black spots ; the part round the eyes ift 
black, spotted with white ; the back, wings, and tail are 
nay; the belly and under part of the neck are white ; the 
reet are red, and the toes black. The Arabs call it abunures. 
It is found on the Nile ; but it seems to prefer the canals 
near Cairo when filled with the mud of the river. 

The pelican, or Pelecanua onocrataluB^ is a migratoiy 
bird, which appears in Egypt about the middle of September., 
In tiieir flight they form an acute angle, like the common 
wild-goose.- Some of them remain at Damietta, or in the 
islands of the Delta, but the greater part go up as far as the 
capital. 

The Tetrao coHimix, or quail, is likewise a bird of p^- 
sage, — an amazing number of which migrate to Egypt in 
the month of March, the season at which the wheat ripens. 
They conceal themselves among the crops ; but the peasants, 
aware of their arrival, spread nets over the com, and sur^ 
round the field, at the same time making a noise to rouse 
them firom their feed. In this way vast multitudes are 
iaught, which supply the natives with a very savoury dish« * 
** If the food of the israelites in the desert was a bird,'' say« 
Mr. Hasselquist, " this is certainly it, being so common u| 
tile places through which they passed.'' 

SECTION IV. — ^FISHES. 

The only tenants of the water which can be considered 
as peculiar to Egypt are such as frequent the Nile ; and 
to these narrow limits we shall confine our sketch oC 
ichthyology. 

The Eeheneis naucrates^ or sucking-fish, occurs at Alex* 
ioidria, though very rarely, and is by the Arabs called chaoiot 
or fetrhun. 

f f« 
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The Spartu NihHetu, as iti name impyxt8» is found in 
the Nile ; the vernacular appellation is ffiiaUe. 

The LaJfrus Nilotietts, called bultil>y the Arahfly is 
esteemed the best fish in their waters. 

The perch occurs under three different specific forms, 
— the JEgyptiaca, the Niloticoj and the DamUttiea. Thev 
ascend the river considerably above Cairo, and are much 
sought after by the inhabitants of that city. The flesh is 
white, and has -an exquisite flavour. 

The Silurus clariasy a singular fish, called sohielan by 
die Arabians, occurs sometimes in the Nile. It defends 
itself with its fins, the bones of which are understood to bo 
poisonous. A similar character attaches to the Silwnu 
anguiUaris, and the Sihanis mysttu; neither of whiidh, 
however, is so well known. 

The Salmo NUoUcut, or safanon of the Nile, is a venr 
valuable fish, and ascends the stream as high a^ Cairo. It 
frequently weighs 100 lb.; but is, notwiUistanding, very 
dehcate eating; and is held to be one of the best dishes 
supplied by the river. The Arabs call it nefareh. 

Veiy unlike the animal just described is the Tetraodonf 
which, according to the inhabitants, has recently taken, 
possession of the Nile. The Arabs call it fiihaka, and say 
that it grows to a prodigious size. When newly caught, 
the skin stings like a netue, creating sxtiall pustules <m the 
hands of the fisheimen ; and, if eaten, it causes almost 
instant death. 

The Mugil cephdhts and CHupea AIoBOf the one the mullet 
and the other a herring, are weH known to the Egyptians 
The latter, to which the Arabs have given the name Oi' 
sagbosa, soes up firom the sea in December and Jannaiy 
towards me capital, where it exerciser the ingenuity of the 
Arabian cooks, who are said to prepare it for the table in 
such a manner as to intoxicate the eaters.* 



SBOnON V. — PLANTS. 



The Faipyrusj or Cyperus papyrus of Linnsus, moat 
naturally suggests itseS^ whenever we turn our attention to 
the vegetable productions of Egypt. The stalk is of a vivid 
green, of a triangular form, and tapering towards the top. 
Pliny says that the root is as thick as a man's aim, and ml 

* Bassalqulsc^ VoyagM sad Tnvsls in Hit I^smt, p. S2S, Jto . 
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the plant occasionally exceeded fifteen feet in fa^ht. At 
present it is rarely found more than ten feet long,— ahoot 
two feet or little more of the lower part of the st^ being 
covered with hollow sharp-pointed leaveSy which overlap 
each other like scales, and fortify the most exposed psct of 
the stem. These are usually of a yellow or dusky-brown 
colour. The head is composed of a number of small grasnr 
filaments, each about a foot long. Near the middle each 
of these filaments parts into four, and in the point or par- 
tition are four branches of flowers, the termination of which 
is not unlike an ear of wheat in form, but is in fact a soft 
silky husk. 

This singular vegetable was used for a variety of pur- 
poses, the prindpal of wbich was the structure of boats and 
the manufacture of paper. In regard to the first, we an 
told by Pliny, that a piece of the acaciartree was put in the 
bottom to serve as a keel, to which the plants were joined, 
being first sewed together, then gathered up at stem and 
stem, and made fast by means of a ligature. 

*< Oonseritw bibula MemphiUs cymba jM^yro." 

But it is as a substance for writing upon that the papyrus 
is best known and most interesting to the scholar. The 
process by which the plant was prepared for this purpose is 
briefly stated by the Roman naturalist The thick part of 
the stalk being cut in two, the pellicle between the pith and 
the bark, or perhaps the two pellicles, were stripped off and 
divided by an iron instrument. This was squared at the 
sides so as to be like, a riband^ then laid upon a smooth table 
or dresser, after being cut into proper length. These 
stripes or ribands were lapped over each other by a ve^ry 
thin border, and then pieces of the same kind were laid 
transversely, the length of these last answering to the 
breadth of the first. This being done, a weight was laid 
upon them, while they were yet moist, after which they 
were dried in the sun. It was- thought that the water of 
the Nile had a gummy quality sufficiently strong to gluo 
these stripes together ; but Mr. Bruce, who ascertained by 
experiment that this opinion is perfectly groundless, sug- 
gests that the effect was produced by means of the saccha« 
line matter with which the pi^yrus is strongly impregnated. 
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The dower of this pliftit, U ia well kiiown» was used for 
xeUmoiui purposes.* 

The Persea is celebrated among the anoientii as abeauti- 
fid findt-tree, which adorned and enriched Egypt at an early 
period) although naturalists have failed to recognise it in 
that country in more recent times. It is supposed to be 
the Aguacate of St. Domingo, and has accordingly obtained 
from botanists the name of Laxarus Persea, Others have 
attempted to prove the identity of it with the Sibesten, but 
^e differences are too glaring to allow this hypothesis to 
be maintained. Perhaps its type may still be i&scovered In 
India, whence, it is more than probable, it was originally 
derived. 

The Latuiy associated with so many fanciful ideas and 
religious rites, makes a greater figure than any other plant 
in the mythological history of the Egyptians. It is, prop* 
erly speaking, a species of Nymphsa or water-Uly, whicb 
on the disappearance of the inundation covers all the canadg 
and pools with its broad round leaves ; among which the 
flowers in the form of cups of bright white or azure blue, 
rest with inimitable grace on the surface of the water. 
There are two species of the lotus, the white and the blue, 
both known to the ancients, though the latter kind is seldom 
mentioned. 

The rose-Iily of the Nile, or the Egyptian bean, which is 
frequently found carved on the monuments, is not at present 
seen in Uiat country; so that the plant would have been 
utterly unknown to naturalists, if they had not found it in 
India. It is the Nymphea nelumbo of Linnsus, and is in 
truth the plant upon which the Egyptian lotpphagi, or Iota»> 
eaters, were accustomed to live. 

But the fruits of the lotus, so much pndsed by Homer, 
and whi6h so greatly delighted the companions of Ulysses, 
were those of the modem jujube or Rkammit lotus. The 
same tree is described by Theophrastus under the name of 
the lotus, and is, perhaps, the dudaine of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. There is another species still, mentioned by Pliny 
Bs the Faba Cfmca, or lotus; but this has been ascertained 
lo be different from the Egyptian, being no other than th* 
Diospyros lotuSf—^ sort of guayacanay or ebony.f 

* Plin. Hist. Nat lib. zUi. can. ii. : Bmcs's Tlravsla, vOl. vU. p. IIB. 
tlUlteBiiiii,iv.4S. 
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* The Phenux dadyliftraf or date-tree, is of great valuit to 
the inhabitants of Sgypt, — ^manj fiunilies, particnlariy in 
the apper provinces, having hardly ai^ other food a great 
part of the year; while the stones or kernels are ground for 
the use Jof the camels. The leaves are converted into 
badLets; the soft bark into ropes and rigging for their 
boats ; and the timber, though soft, is us^ for xafteis in 
the construction of houses. 

The Fiais sycomorut is not less useful in a country dee^ 
titute of all the harder description of forest trees. It- grows 
to an immense size in Eeypt, some specimens having been 
seen by travellers fully fifty feet in circumference. Of this 
tree the ancient inhabitants made coffins for their mummies ; 
ft^d no timber certainly could have been better suited for 
the purpose, as it resists the powers of decomposition duriiig 
several thousand years. As it sends forth large leafy 
branches, it affords an excellent shade to the weary trav- 
eller; and the fruit, although rather insipid, is full of 
moisture, and on that account well adapted to the wants of 
the climate. It buds ii^ the latter end of March, and the 
fruit ripens in the beginning of June. 

The plantain-tree, or Mu9a paradUaieOf flowers in Octo- 
ber and November, or immediately aftef the inundation of 
the Nile, when the air is traaperate and the earth still 
mcnst. The fruit is said to be sweet, somewhat hard, or 
between a pear and a date, a little viscid and mealy, melting 
in the mouth without being chewed. It is, however, highly 
valued, and brings a great price at Cairo, in theneighlMoi^ 
hood of which the tree does not thrive. The nitrous fields 
around Rosetta, and periiaps the breeze from the sea, oon- 
•titute the soil and climate in which it prospers the moit 
luxuriantly. 

Egypt of course abounds in melons and cucumbers* 
There is one, however, the Cucumis Chaie, which bean the 
name of the country, and is sometimes called the queen of 
cucumbers, which grows in the vicinity of Grand Cairo, and 
nowhere else. This fruit, says Hasselquist, is a little 
watery, the flesh is almost of the eande substance as the 
melon, and tastes sweet and cool. The grandees and 
Europeans in the capital eat it as the most pleasant fruit 
they can find, and that from which they have the least to 
dread in point of health. 

Allied to these are the gourds, one of which, called Ciif* 
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€urhUa lagenariOi is nrach used by the poor people. It !fl 
boiled and seasoned with vinegar, — the shell, with the 
addition of rice and a little meal, being mashed into a kipd 
of pudding. It grows in all parts of Egypt, and even in the 
deserts of Arabia, wherever there is found a Httle rich soil 
of the proper depth. 

The Colocasium, or, as it is ^described by Hasselquist, 
the Arum colocasia, is still cultivated in Egypt for the saie 
of its large esculent roots, and continues to maintain the 
hi^ character which it received firom the ancients. 

llie Carthamus tinetorius, or safflower, is raised in large 
quantities throughout the country, and is a source of con* 
siderable profit to the natives. The leaves, which are used in 
dying, are gathered three times in the year; and after being 
carefully washed, pressed, and dried, are exported to aU 
parts of Europe, where they supply the artisan with a 
beautiful yellow. At Cairo the young leaves are also 
esteemed an excellent sallad. 

The Acacia of Upper Es^t, or the Mimnsa Lebbeckj is 
eoUivated in the gardens oi Cairo, though it is very doubt- 
ful whether it be originally a native of the country. But 
the Mmota NiloHca, or Acacia vera, is decidedly Egyptian 
in its origin, and is much valued on account of its producing 
the gum-arabic, or frankincense of Arabia. Alpinus con- 
foui^ed this vrith the Mimosa Senegal^ and even described 
the celebrated gum as the produce of the latter ; but the 
£g3rptians know the one from the other extremely well, 
calling the true species charad, while the other, which is of 
no use or value, diey denominate fetne. The genuine gum 
IS gathered in great quantities in Arabia, and is itself of 
two kinds. The best is found along the northern bay of 
the Red Sea, near Thor or Thur, and hence the name Thu» 

E'ven to it by the Romans as well as by the dealers in 
gypt. It is clearer or more pellucid than the inferior sort, 
which is collected in the desert between Cairo and the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

The Henna, or Lawsonia spinosa, which is purely an 
article of female luxury, grows both in Upper and in Lower 
Egypt, and flowers from May till August. To obtain a 
deep yellow for their nails the ladies make a paste of the 
pulverized leaves, and bind it on their hands and feet aU 
night. Hie die lasts for three or four weeks, after whioh 
It requiies to be renewed. This custom is so ancient among 
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the Egyptians, &■ well as other eastern nations^ that mom* 
mies are occasionaHy discovered with a similar tincture on 
thmr nails. The Arabs call it ohenna, or al-chenna. 

Aloe perfoliata veroy the mitre-shaped aloe, is, among the 
Egyptian Moslem, a symbolic plant, and in some measure 
dedicated to reliffion. WhoeYor returns from Mecca hangs 
this plant over his street door, as a token of iiis having per- 
fonned that holy journey. The superstitious natives li^lieve 
that this shrub prevents evil spirits and apparitions from 
entering their houses; and in this feeling the Jews and 
Christians of Cairo participate, so far at least as to venerate 
the sacred aloe. 



SECTION VI, — ^ZOOFHTTSS. 

These hold a rank between animals and vegetables, most 
of them taking root and growing up into steins and branches. 
Some are son and ni^ed, and others are covered with a 
hard shell. 

The Corallines are composed of capillaij tubes whose 
extremities pass through a calcareous crust, and open into ^ 
pores on the surface. They are entirely submarme, and 
owing to their branches bein^ finely divided and jointed 
resembling some species of lichen, they were till lately 
arranged by botanists with the ciyptogamous plants. In 
appearance they certainly approach very nearly to some of 
the vegetables ; but their calcareous covering is alone su^ 
ficient to prove that they are allied, in however humble a 
station, to a more elevated order of beings. 

The Red Coral, or CoraUium rubrum, is fished up in the 
Red Sea. It grows much slower than the madrepores, and 
never occurs m such masses. It is found at different 
depths, and it is remarked, says Professor Jameson, that 
lignt exerts a powerful influence on its growth as well as on 
its colour, tbe tint being darker in proportion to the deep* 
ness of the sea. ^ , 

The Sponges consist of an entirely ramified mass of ca- 
pillary tubes, and were at one time supposed by many to be 
the production of a species of worm which is often found 
straying about their cavities. Others have imagined them 
to be mere vegetables ; but that they are possessed of a 
living principle seems evident from the fact of their alter- 
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natoly eontnustin^ aii4 difstin^ 't^^ ponA, and shiuikmg 
in tome degree from Ufe4()facl»w]ieneTeT examined in their 
native waters. Tney are* thA most torpid of all the zoo- 
tkhytes. The officinal sponge is elastic and verj lull of 
aoles ; it graws into irregolar tubes of a woolly consistence, 
and genAxd]y adheres by a very broad base to the rocks. 
When it rb %ist taken it has a strong fishy smell, and 
veqaiMs to be caieioUy washed in oi^er to pi;6yent it« 
gicHiiMIKitfid. 

Tiro Ffdypes are gelatinous animals, consisting of a long 
tat)u!ar body, fixed at the base, and surrounded at the mouth 
by arms or tenacula.; bat, as these are by no means peculiar 
to the oriental parts of Africa, we hold it sufficient to have 
mentionedr their existence. 

Madrepores are found on the east coast of Egypt, and 
doBg the shores of Africa, each species being peculiar to 
a certain latitude, and inereanng in number, according to 
the greater warmth of the climate. The Red Sea presents 
a considerable variety of nullepores, sertularias, ceUularias^ 
yeyoniums, and sponges, and oecanonally some fine speci« 
mens of the gorgonia or sea-&n. 

It is well loiown that immense reefs and islands are pro* 
ddced by the minutest of zoophytic animals. These sub« 
marine formations, in some parts of the -^orld, ha^ been 
traced a thousand miles in length, fifty miles in breadth, 
and to depths almost un&i&on^le. There are found, too, 
at considerable elevations on the land, beds of rodUs and 
even entire hiHs, of very remote origin, containing a variety 
of corals ; thus affording a satisfactory jHToof that theso 
animals must have existed in countless numbers in a fbrmer 
condition of our earth, and that then, as at present, the]f 
CKH^buted greatly towards adding to the solid matter of 
the globe. 
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